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FOREWORD : 


Joseph S. Clark, presently senior United States Senator from Pennsylvania and 
former Mayor of Philadelphia, was given the Philadelphia Award for outstanding 
civic services. The award carried a cash grant: of $10,000. 

Senator Clark has believed for some time that the American republic has not 
developed an adequate system for selecting, persuading, and training leaders for 
the fields of science, defense, politics, industry, and art. This lack of an adequate 
system has become especially acute since the United States accepted the leadership 
of the Western world. 

He accordingly asked the Academy to explore this subject. He offered to 
donate the $10,000 and his advisory services. The Academy gladly accepted 
and donated the services of its higher echelon of officers. 

In authoritarian countries the allocation of select zroups of manpower to pur- 
` suits essential to the promotion of the national interest is not a difficult problem. 
In a democracy, especially one associated with the philosophy of minimal govern- 
ment, the general feeling is that manpower allocations and leadership projects 
should be the result of supply and demand, and “higgling of the market.” ‘The 
problem arises when the higgling over compensation, in money or prestige, results 
in values and inducements which do not contibute to the national interest. 

In studying this situation in the United States, two questions arise: 


1. Has the distribution of leadership and select manpower become so bad that 
we should now take corrective action? l 

2. Should this corrective action, if taken, be private, quasi-public, or govern- 
mental? 


The first step in exploring the Sune was an all-day arae, aided by 
the men listed below: 


James C. Charlesworth, President of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 

Joseph S. Clark, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania 

Harris Ellsworth, Chairman of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, President of the University of Pennsylvania 

Peter Henle, Staff Member, of the Department of Research, AFL-CIO 

Elmer Hutchisson, Director of the American Institute of Physics 

Martin Meyerson, Director of the Center for Urban Studies, Harvard University 

Robert A. Moore, Dean of the College of Medicine of the State University of 
New York 

Otto L. Nelson, Jr., Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Company 

Filmer S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of Philcsophy and Law, Yale Uni- 
versity 

Don K. Price, Jr., Dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University 

l viji 


FOREWORD ix 


Thorsten Sellin, Editor of THz ANNALS of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 

Donald C. Stone, Dean of the Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh 

Stephen B. Sweeney, Director of the Fels Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania 

Max Ways, Senior Editor of Time 

William L. C. Wheaton, Director of the Institute of Urban Studies, University 
of Pennsylvania l 

Alfred H. Williams, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Henry M. Wriston, President of the American Assembly 


The wide scope of the discussion at the meeting is revealed in the Précis which 
appears at the end of these articles. Among other decisions, the conference agreed 
that the Academy .should publish a volume setting forth the needs and the possi- 
bilities for training leaders in America. It also agreed that steps should be taken 
to implement plans adumbrated in the volume. - 

It will be observed that the authors of the following articles are not in most 
cases the persons who attended the initial conference. ‘This is because the con- 
tributions of the conferees were in the nature of appraisal and exploration, whereas 
the authors were selected because of their association in the specific movements 
and institutions dealing with select manpower. 

This is how this present volume came about.. The reader may now turn the 
page to learn from his own words what Senator Clark has in mind. 


JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH 


INTRODUCTION 


This volume stems from a conviction that we are not recruiting our ability 
in America today into the careers where it is most needed. Politics and teaching 
are only two of many areas of activity where both the quality and quantity of 
trained personnel are inadequate to meet our national requirements. At the same 
‘time, social status and monetary reward are inducing bright and able minds 
into occupations which at best are useless and at worst downright destructive 
of the values of our civilization. The parade of rich Teamster Union bosses to 
Washington to take the Fifth Amendment before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in Labor-Management Relations is the most notorious current 
case in point. i 

Unlike the Russians, we have no national personnel policy. There, little Ivan 
is set to doing what seems to the Politburo best for the state. Such a system 
is repulsive to our concepts of democracy and freedom. Yet it gives our Com- 
munist opponents a measurable advantage in the cold war. 

In nearly every other field of activity in America complete laissez-faire is a | 
thing of the past. Yet we make little effort to mitigate the rigors of the amoral 
law of supply and demand when it comes to the selection of a career. 

Has the time come to attempt through persuasion to channel American ability 
into the places where it is most needed? This is the question to which the present 
volume of THE ANNALS addresses itself. 

At the conference held November 12, 1958 and referred to by Dr. Charlesworth 
in his Foreword there was no consensus of opinion in response to this inquiry. 
Nor I suspect will there be in the papers which follow this Introduction. 

For myself I believe the question should be answered in the affirmative. Yet 
no policy, no plan, no program, no procedures are presently in existence for 
achieving the desired result. 

Perhaps the first step is to determine what kind of a civilization we want. 
Let’s admit success in this effort would be no small feat. Having done so we 
could make a rough estimate of the kinds and numbers of educated people needed 
in the next thirty years to advance us a few short steps towards the agreed goal. 
Next we might compare our existing and potential supply of people against the 
need in order to determine shortages and surpluses. Then we should survey our 
educational facilities to establish what changes should be made to assure an 
adequate output of required skills and talent. 

Having done all this we might consider what methods compatible with freedom 
would increase the rewards and decrease the punishments for entering the careers 
where the greatest shortages exist. Finally we could give some thought to ways 
and means of changing the climate of public opinion towards those necessary 
‘occupations presently held in some contempt by cartoonists and commentators— 
such as United States Senators—who, perhaps unfortunately, will be ae in 
the number of an even hundred for the foreseeable future. 

The papers which follow discuss these matters fram a wide variety. of indi- 
vidual viewpoints. If this volume should generate a wider public interest in the 
need for action in an area critical to the survival and future development of 
American civilization, the time and money spent in its preparation will: have 


. been worthwhile. JosepH S. CLARK 


United States Senator from Poaniyleaiis 
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What Kind of an American Civilization Do We Want? 


By F. S. C. NORTHROP 


"A. 


ABSTRACT: There are reasons for believing that we do not 
now have the kind of America we want. It can be had, how- 
ever, providing three major subjects are given a place of pri- 
macy throughout our educational system and in the training 
and the practice of all our legal, political, and other cultural 
representatives. These three things are: (1) creative art and 
the cultivation of aesthetic sensitivity; (2) normative tolerant 
religious, moral, legal, and political philosophy together with 
the presentation of alternative theories; and (3) continucus 

- training in imageless formal thinking by means of the teaching 
of English grammar, traditional and symbolic logic, mathe- 
matics, and the theory of experimentally verified mathematical 
physics and its philosophy. Only if these three things are done 
is it likely that America can keep her ideals in the forefrcnt 
of what she is doing to win the confidence of free men and also 
possess first-rate instruments for protecting and implementing 
these ideals. 


Filmer S. C. Northrop, PR.D., LE.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Sterling Professor 
of Philosophy and Law at Yale University. He ts the author of The Meeting of East 
and West (1946); The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (1947); The Taming 
of the Nations (1952), winner of the Freedom House award; and European Union and 
United States Foreign Policy (1954). Dr. Northrop has been an educational sojourner 
in Latin America, Europe, South. Asia, Morocco, and China. 
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N 1950 the Cultural Division of the 
south East Asia Treaty Organiza- 

tion called a conference at Bangkok. 
- Its concern was modern technology in 
Asian societies. Two facts were reported 
which make one ask whether we have 
the kind of civilization we want. — 

Mr. Tom Harrisson, representing Sa- 
rawak, reported that a more culturally 
isolated people than his neighbors on 
the island of Borneo do not exist. Little 
reaches them except a few radios and 
three broadcasts from Indonesia,. Aus- 
tralia, and Communist China. Since 
they know none of the languages spoken, 
what they hear from abroad is not 
understood. Nevertheless, these broad- 
casts have disrupted their folk dances 
of high quality. By capturing their ears 
and imaginations, the mere beat of 
boogie-woogie has corrupted their aes- 
thetic standards and is destroying their 
customs. ) 

Ambassador W. R. Crocker, repre- 
senting Australia, called attention to the 
English reading material from the Free 
World available on street-corner stands 
in Bangkok. He testified that it is simi- 
lar to what he found at Jakarta when 
he was Ambassador to Indonesia. 
suggested that it is all too similar also 
to what exists in Australia, Canada, the 
United States, and even Great Britain. 
Needless to say, it portrays young peo- 
ple of the most vulgar aesthetic taste 
with apparently no moral scruples what- 
. ever whose main concern is with sex 
at its crudest, making money by any 
means, and whipping out a revolver 
upon the slightest. of whims. Many 
mollifying factors though there be, this 
is the image of the Free World which 
the marriage of mass communication 
with the businessman’s laissez-faire 
profit motive is creating today both 
abroad and at home. It appears, Am- 
bassador Crocker concluded, that there 
is a Gresham’s law of culture as well 


He ` 


as of money at work by which every- 
where the bad is driving out the good. 
To appreciate the full effect abroad 


of this image, the classical Asian, medi- 


eval European, and Latin American 
conception of proper relations between 
the sexes in public must be understood. 
In Confucian China, as in many Mexi- 
can villages today, a husband and wife 
do not walk down the street side by 
side. It is immoral also for even an 
engaged couple to meet unless the par- 
ents of both are continuously present. 
Imagine the impact upon the people 
when they see American movies, to say 
nothing about the- “personal confes- 
sions” in the paperbacks. In 1950 the 
British educated editor of India’s ex- 
cellent magazine of art, Marg, said to 
the writer: 


If you think some of your American movies 
are vulgar, you should see some which are 
created by young Indians who are copying 
yours and who know nothing of the artistic 
and other cultural standards and achieve- 
ments of the West. Having been thus led 
by the influence of your movies to repudi- 
ate the aesthetic standards and social cus- 
toms of their-own great civilization and 
knowing next to nothing of yours, they 
have no standards whatever to guide them. 
The result often is that compared with 
some Indian movies, the most vulgar of 
yours are models of aesthetic refinement 
and sensitivity. 


The only moral and artistic standards 
they know being thus flouted, the con- 
clusion follows‘easily that the Ameri- 
cans have no aesthetic or social good 
taste whatever and that for them “any- 
thing goes” providing one makes money 


_in the process. 


CULTURE AND Potitics 


The ill effects are political as well as 
cultural. Once this image of America 
arises, it becomes natural for Mr. Ar- 
nold Toynbee to reply to an American 
secretary of state’s broadcast about 
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“massive retaliation at a time and place 
of one’s own choosing” with “No an- 
nihilation without representation!” and 
for Asian statesmen to conclude also 
that the Americans, like the youth in 
their movies and paperbacks, are “trig- 
ger-happy” with the atomic bomb and 
hence not to be trusted as allies in pro- 
tecting the Free World. 

This is the trouble with neglecting 
the cultural factor in international poli- 
tics. Because a secretary of state neg- 
lected the advice of cultural officers and 
other career diplomats in his own De- 
partment who are experienced in sens- 
ing the diverse cultural and political 
mentalities of the nations to which they 
are assigned and are expert in reporting 
objectively on the most likely foreign 
response to anything America does, the 
late Mr. Dulles defeated his own pur- 
poses. Instead of winning-—-through ex- 
perienced diplomatic negotiations, tailor- 
made to the unique cultural and politi- 
cal concerns of each European, Latin 
` American, African, Middle Eastern and 
Asian nation—the assent of his allies to 
his “new” foreign policy before he an- 
nounced it, thereby giving political and 
cultural leaders abroad the time to pre- 
pare the minds of their own people for 
what he “really meant” by “massive re- 
taliation . . . at one’s own choosing,” 
he unwittingly and quite unnecessarily 
drove into positive anti-Americanism 
even people like Mr. Toynbee, Pandit 
Nehru, and. hundreds of millions of Eu- 
ropeans and Asians behind them, who 
want to believe the best about the United 
States. With far less money given to 
the -Cultural Division and career diplo- 
mats than it costs to replace with Ameri- 
can soldiers and weapons the military 
support thus lost, such unfortunate po- 
litical and military consequences of the 
neglect of the cultural image of our- 
selves which we create abroad, could 
have been avoided. 

Nor were Secretary Dulles’ opposite 


numbers in the previous Democratic 
administrations entirely different. The 
major foreign policy adviser and Chair- , 
man of the Planning Board of Secre- 
tary Acheson’s State Department was 
Mr. George F. Kennan. Quite con- 
trary to his practice in understanding 
the. Soviet Union, Mr. Kennan in his 
foreign policy theorizing tells us that 
“the moral-legal state of mind,” that 
is, the cultural approach, is quite mis- 
placed in international relations and 
that “power-balancing”’ “should” be used 
instead. ‘This is equally self-defeating 
as the neutralism which it generated in 
South Asia following the Korean United 
Nations police action shows since it 
made the Soviet Russians’ Mr. Malik’s 
point for him when he returned to the 
Security Council. This point was that 
the presence of American forces in 
Korea was not the United Nations 
morally and legally authorized police 
action that it purported to be but was 
instead a militaristic power move upon 
the part of the United States to zet its 
troops on Asian soil, into which America 


. had duped her Asian and European 


allies. . 

Republican Candidate Eisenhower fell 
into the same Hobbesian error s Mr. 
Kennan when, in an irresponsible ap- 
peal for votes in his first election cam- 
paign, the General insisted against Presi- 
dent Truman that the American boys in 
Korea were “in a war” and not in a 


- United Nations legally authorized police 


action. . 

This power-politics philosophy of 
American foreign policy of the Repub- 
lican candidate of 1951 and the Ken- 
nan-minded Democrats inevitably had 


‘the effect of reinforcing the image of 


America abroad as a military- and 
power-minded people rather than a mor- 
ally and legally principled naticn. It 
also left America morally and legally 
impotent when the Soviet tanks crushed 
Hungary. -It is probably because of the 
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danger of such a broken American image 
of herself that our Founding Fathers 
.warned us explicitly against following 
the Machiavellian and Hobbesian power 
politics of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Europe in our foreign policy. 
Jefferson—-to whom our Founding Fa- 
thers entrusted the major share of the 
writing of their first foreign policy docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence 
—had studied the legal ‘and political 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks, the 
Stoic Roman lawyers, and all the mod- 
erns including Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
and Rousseau. Jefferson’s letters make 


it unequivocally clear that in the type. 


of legal and political system which they 
created and in their foreign policy, the 
Founding Fathers’ choice was between 
the political philosophies of Hobbes and 
Locke—and that they followed Locke. 
This is the point of Jefferson’s statement 
that in his opinion “the three greatest 
men the world had ever produced [were | 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke.”! This, 
rather than isolationism, is the point 
also of the warning issued to us by 
Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton 
against “entangling alliances” with “the 
imperialistic nations of [eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century | Europe.” 
Unfortunately this counsel has not 


been followed. The result is that due 


to a Kennan-minded Hobbesian Demo- 
cratic foreign policy and an Eisenhower- 
minded Republican foreign policy which 
has oscillated between a Hobbesian in- 
terpretation of what happened in Korea 
and an international legal interpretation 
of British, French, and Israeli behavior 
at Suez, American international leader- 
ship in beth parties has made America 


present a broken image of herself abroad. — 


This is doubly tragic since it has oc- 


1 Thomas Jefferson, The Life and Selected 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited and with 
an Introduction by Adrienne Koch and Wil- 
liam Peden (New York: Modern Library, 
1944), p. 609. 


curred at the very time when the ma- 
jority of Continental Europeans, as 
Continental European Union shows, and 
the majority of Britishers, as the exist- 
ence of the British Commonwealth dem- 
onstrates, have repudiated Hobbes for 
Locke. 


Domestic RESULTS 


The domestic. consequences are equally 
reactionary and serious. Only yester- 
day we read about the absurdity which 
occurs when three present Democratic 
foreign policy makers—Messrs. Ache- 
son, Nitze, and King—whose expertness 
is that of the black-letter positive law- 
yer, wrote “a major foreign policy docu- 
ment” on military weapons, the effi- 
ciency of which they are obviously 
incompetent to judge. Also this Demo- 
cratic foreign policy makes the profes- 
sional soldiers who select their own 
successors the only competent deciders 
of foreign policy. Thus, again, mili- 
tary men and instruments are given — 
primary roles in the image of America 
which American civilians are creating, 
thereby continuing the. defeat of her 
purposes. Also, military men whose ex- 
pertness is in instrumental values are 


forced, often against their own best 


judgment and wishes, to divert their 
attention from their own more-than- 
full-time job, to decide cultural and 
political goal-value questions in which 


` they have no experience and little first- 


hand competence. Thus civilians in the 
State Department would behave like 
amateurish third-rate soldiers, and sol- 
diers in the White House, Pentagon, and 
war colleges are forced to behave like 
amateurish second-rate politicians: The 


‘unfortunate de facto result--as seen ob- 


jectively from abroad and as Sputnik 
has made evident within—is an America 
which in the realm of military instru- 
mental values is dangerously close to 
being second rate and in the even more 
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important domain of goal values is pre- 
= senting a politically confused or crude 
and an aesthetically vulgar image of 
herself to the world. This image was 
not improved by Vice President Nixon’s 
public exchange with Premier Khrush- 
chev in Moscow, as the British reaction 
reported in the New York Times of 
July 26, 1959, clearly demonstrates. 

But some will say: “Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Hamilton did not have 
the Communist divisions and hydrogen 
bombs to face. Conditions are differ- 
ent today. Security must come first.” 

Let us reflect on what this means. It 

means what it says, which is that physi- 
= cal power and physical security are 
more important than civilized human 
. beings who are the sole reason for physi- 
cal power and security. In short, it 
means a self-contradictory and a persist- 
ingly self-defeating America. 

Also, instead of curbing and eventu- 
ally civilizing the Communists, it in- 
sures that we do precisely what Stalin 
designed the cold war to do—namely, 
cause us to abdicate the Lockean for- 
eign policy ideals of the Declaration 
of Independence and the domestic re- 
- ligious and civil liberties of our Lockean 


Bill of Rights, thereby enabling the. 


Communists to be feted at Bandung as 
the sole defenders throughout Africa, 
the Middle East, and Asia of the ideals 
for which the America of 1776 and 1791 
stands. In short, the result is to hand 
the entire idealistic religious, legal, and 
political goal-value battle for the im- 
aginations and loyalties of the youth of 
the world over to the Communists with 
little if any competition from us at the 
ideological-cultural level. 

We must not fool ourselves. The 
Communists do not present themselves 
to Africans and Asians in terms of pres- 


sure for military bases or for the receipt’ 


of economic handouts. They present 
themselves instead in terms of their 


goal-value philosophy of an ideal world. 
In 1950 on the street-corner stands of 
Bombay, for example. one could buy 
for a few pennies the technical philo- 
sophical classics of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin which define this ideal. On his 
return from India in 1950, the writer 
was told by informed people in Cairo 


_ that young Egyptian Communists were 


studying the Islamic classics in the 
world’s leading Islamic university, 
thereby identifying themselves wich the 
best in that great civilization, while 


also teaching their fellow Egyptian stu- 


dents the technical philosophical doc- 
trines and ideals of the Communists. 
Consequently, the image which Stalin’s 
Russia and Mao’s China were then giv- 
ing to the youth of Asia, Islam, and 
Africa was not that of youthful social 
parasites obsessed with sex, money- 
making, and gun play, but of a serious 
and poor Russian and Chinese youth, 
like themselves, who were workinz long 
hours in the classroom, the laboratory, 
and the factory to master the Marxist 
philosophy, the mathematics, medicine, 
and technology necessary to implement 
and protect the achievement of a spe- 
cific philosophically defined goal-value 
ideal for all their people. 

One looked in vain in 1950 in the 
street-corner stands of New Delhi, 
Karachi, or Cairo for the goal-value 
classics of America and the Free World. 
Instead, the literature described later by 
Ambassador Crocker at Bangkok was 
in its place. 

It is to be noted that Australia’s po- 
litical scientist and diplomat did not 
put the blame for the present operation 
of a Gresham’s law of culture solely on 
modern technology and the emphasis 
upon quantity at the expense of quality . 
which it makes possible. Ambassador 
Crocker noted that the veneration of 
the businessman’s profit motive as the 
highest godd is also responsible. Cer- 
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tainly it comes near to being in major 
part culpable because technological in- 
struments are normatively neutral with 
respect to what they communicate. It 
appears, therefore, that the vulgar im- 
age of themselves which the peoples of 
the Free. World are exporting has its 
source in the falsé inversion of instru- 
mental and goal values in which they 
have indulged at home. 

Is this the America we want? If not, 
then must we not ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing more specific questions? 


Some POINTED QUESTIONS 


Does creative art and the cultivation 
of aesthetic sensitivity to the artistic 
standards of our own and other great 
civilizations enjoy the place of primacy 
in our educational system and in the 
civilizing of our movie producers, com- 
mercial publishers, television viewers, 
and book buyers which an America of 
quality requires? Is the Cultura] Divi- 
sion of the State Department listened 
to with sufficient seriousness when Con- 
gress examines the budget, or by our 
secretaries of state when they make ma- 
jor policy decisions and announcements? 
Do we possess a Cultural Division and 
Planning Board in the State Department 
composed of experienced diplomats, cul- 
tural anthropologists, and experts in the 
world’s various cultural and political 
philosophies, including our own, who are 
capable of framing a consistent and 
principled foreign policy that is (1) 
based on the fact that our Founding 
Fathers created an America in which 
both domestic legal and foreign policy 
is grounded in the religious and po- 


litical philosophy of Locke and Jeffer-. 


son and the later Lincoln rather than 
in the philosophy of Machiavelli and 
Hobbes; and (2) capable of winning the 
joyful support of men like Mr. Toyn- 
bee, Pandit Nehru, Premier Nkrumah, 
and hundreds of millions of ‘Europeans, 


Middle Easterners, Asians, and Afri- 
cans who are now making their own 
Lockean and Jeffersonian declarations 
of independence? | 

Finally, are men whose expertness is 
in the instrumental values of the sol- 
dier, the businessman, or the latter’s 
corporation lawyer, or whose foreign 
policy philcsophy is that of instrumen- 
tal material power, likely to express in 
their specific practical political deeds the 
primacy of concern with goal-value 
cultural and philosophical ideals which 
is required if one is to be an effective 
diplomat or- a nonself-defeating secre- 
tary of state? In short, has not the 
time come in both political parties to 
create a single, truly American foreign 
policy by putting it in the care of fresh 


and more philosophically specific and . ` 


imaginative minds who believe that the 
Lockean philosophy of goal values of 
our Founding Fathers stil has some- 
thing to say for itself in both domestic 
law and foreign policy? 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


If the answer to the foregoing ques- 
tions be yes, certain additional ques- - 
tions follow immediately. Must not re- 
ligious and political philosophy be given 
a place of primacy beside the cultiva- 
tion of aesthetic sensitivity in the gen- 
eral education of everyone? More spe- 
cifically, must not the religious philoso- 
phy of toleration and the separation of 
church and state of John Locke’s Letter 
Concerning Toleration be required read- 
ing for every student? As the Eng- 
lish social historian, Trevelyan, tells us, 
many people previously advocated tol- 


‘eration for reasons of religious or po- 


litical expediency when they were in-the 
minority or wanted freedom from re- 
ligious wars, but it was with Locke for 
the first time that toleration became re- 
garded as a positive good in and for it- 
self even when one was in the majority. 
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Must not also the legal and political 
philosophy of the Stoic Roman lawyers 
and Cicero, of Locke’s Lectures Con- 
cerning Natural Law and Of Civil Gov- 
` ernment, together with, the letters of 
Jefferson and the Federalist Papers, be 
given a place of primacy in the general 
educational system, the war colleges, 
and the training of foreign service offi- 
cers? Is there any reason also why 
these philosophical classics should not 
be made available in penny editions, 
translated into every native language 
and dialect for all the world to read? 

Might it not be well also to acquaint 
everyone in the United States with 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury English jurist Austin’s Province 
of Jurisprudence Determined, Judge 
Learned Hand’s The Spirit of Liberty, 
and essays on The Bill of Rights which 
derive, by way of Thayer of the 1890 
Harvard Law School and Austin, from 
Hobbes? ‘Then everyone will know the 
difference between the type of legal and 
political system of “checks and bal- 
ances” based on Locke which our Found- 
ing Fathers created and the type of 
democratic positive legal institutions 
based on Hobbes which the British cre- 
ated and into which Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter sometimes, and Judge Learned 
Hand always, would now have us trans- 
form the institutions created by our 
Founding Fathers. Were this done, 
there would certainly not now be the 
confusion concerning whether it is the 
Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black, 
Brennan, and Douglas wing of the Su- 
preme Court or the Justice Frankfurter- 
focused wing which represents the origi- 
nal conception of the Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights. 


LOCKEAN vs. HoBBESIAN THEORY 


_ The heart of the difference between 
Locke and Hobbes is this. The former 
does not trust the locating of the entire 


political sovereignty of even a demo- 
cratic government in any one branch of 
government. Consequently it divides 
political sovereignty between the three 
branches. It has a directly elected 
president who stays in office until the 
end of his term even when his party 
loses majority control of the legislative 
branch and who also has the power, 
which every American president has 
exercised, of vetoing majority approved 
legislative statutes for any reason he 
may choose to give. Similarly, in or- 
der to give legal protection to the re- 
ligious and political beliefs of dissent- 
ers and to. locate part of the political 
sovereignty in the judicial branch, the 


‘Lockean philosophy of democratic gov- 


ernment as applied by Jefferson, Madi- 
son, the Adamses, and our other Found- 
ing Fathers adds a Bill of Rights which 
the federal judges are legally bound to 
interpret as law and use.as a standard, 
not as Judge Hand would have us be- 
lieve to “introduce a third legislature,” 
but to measure the substantive content 
of the legislature’s statutes in the legal 
protection of religious and civil liberties. 

The first draft of the federal Consti- 
tution was sent by both Washington 
and Madison to Jefferson who was then 
Ambassador to France. Jefferson im- 
mediately replied that this constitution 
would not do, since it did not contain 
a “declaration of rights.” Madison in 
his reply to Jefferson agreed, while add- 
ing certain reasons put forward to the 
contrary. On March 15, 1789, Jeffer- 
son replied to Madison as follows: “In 
the arguments in favor of a declara- 
tion of rights . . . one which has great 
weight with me [is] the legal check 
which it puts into the hands of the 
judiciary.” ? l 

The word “legal” in the foregoing 
quotation from Jefferson speaks for it- 
self. It means that the Founding Fath- 
ers who were persuaded in part by 


2 Ibid., p. 462. Italics mine. 
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Jefferson’s arguments to add the Bill 
of Rights to the federal Constitution 
intended it to be interpreted as law by 
the federal courts. They did not con- 
strue it to mean what Judge Hand, 
‘following Thayer, Austin, and Hobbes, 
would now have it mean, namely, .mere 
“admonitions to forbearance” or “coun- 
sels of moderation” ? which, if the legis- 
lators choose to ignore, a federal “judge 
of principle” will do nothing to redress. 
Making it doubly clear that the Bill of 
Rights is to be interpreted as law, Jef- 
ferson added in his letter of March 15, 
1789, that “the executive, in our [state 
and federal] governments, is not the 
sole, it is scarcely the principal object 
of my jealousy. The ‘tyranny of the 
legislatures is the most formidable dread 
at present, and will be for many 
years.” 4 

In the Hobbesian theory of democ- 
racy on the other hand, which the posi- 
tive portion of the British unwritten 
constitution follows (the living customs 
of Britain’s unwritten constitution being 
Lockean), the whole of political sover- 
eignty is placed in the legislative branch. 
Thus in Great Britain today, asin most 
of the other democracies of the con- 
temporary world, the head of the execu- 
tive branch of government is merely the 
leader of the majority party in the legis- 
lature, having no veto power over leg- 
islation approved by the majority and 
going out of office the moment his party 
loses majority control of the legislature. 
Similarly, no British court can declare 
a statute approved by the majority of 
the House of Commons to be illegal. 
The legal philosophy of Hobbes, Austin, 
Thayer, and Judge Learned Hand fits 
the positive law of Great Britain’s un- 


3 Learned Hand, The Spirit of Liberty. 
Papers and Addresses Collected by Irving 
Dilliard (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), 
p. 204 and p. 73.° 

Thomas Jefferson, of cit. (note 1 supra), 
p. 464. 


written. constitution, but -does not fit 
the legal and political system of the 
United States. The practical effect, 
therefore, of accepting the legal phi- 
losophy of Judge Learned Hand and the 
Justice Frankfurter wing of the present 
Supreme Court will be to transform the 
American legal and political system, 
which was based on Locke rather than 
Hobbes, into the Hobbesian positive 
legal portion of the British system. 

Again two more questions arise: Is 
the latter the kind of America we want? 
In other words, do we want to follow 
Hobbes in our domestic as well as for- 
eign politics? Or do we want to win 
back the confidence of the majority of 
Britishers who aré now Lockeans, the 
majority of Continental Europeans who 
are now Stoic Roman internationalists, 
and the majority of the people of the 
world generally who are now issuing 
their own Lockean and Jeffersonian dec- 
larations of independence, by returning 
to both the domestic legal and the for- 
eign policy philosophy of our Founding 
Fathers? 

Whatever our choice, one thing is 
clear. To be a civilized American with- 
out knowing the religious, moral, legal, 
and political philosophy which specifies 
what American civilization and the 
world’s freedom as we understand it 
mean, is to attempt the impossible. 
Hence, the philosophy of our goal values 
must take its place as primary beside 
the cultivation of aesthetic sensitivity in 
our entire educational system. 

But even this is not enough. Sputnik 
has shown that in addition to the seek- 
ing of beauty and justice there must 
also be the seeking of mathematical 
truth. 


FORMAL THINKING AND FIRST- 
RATE INSTRUMENTS 


Admiral Rickover has told us some- 
thing which every general and admiral 
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knows who may find himself carrying 
on a legally authorized international 
. police action with second-rate weapons. 
American youth who are self-indulgent 
or concerned mainly with extracurricular 
activities during their schooling will not 
do. What has to be realized is that 
the practical man by himself is today 
the most impractical fellow on earth. 
Without the pioneer leadership in the 
frontier of human knowledge of the 
most formally minded theorists in sym- 
bolic logic, pure mathematics, and theo- 


retical as well as experimental physics,’ 


the practical man knows, if he is honest 
with himself;. that he will be a failure. 
Devoid of the most mathematical and 
even the most philosophical theory of 
natural science which Einstein, Heisen- 
berg and countless others, such as Wil- 
lard Gibbs, Maxwell, Kant, Leibniz, 
Newton, Euclid, Eudoxus, and Democri- 
tus pursued in and for its own sake, 
the practical instruments of today’s 
world would not be. Moreover, unless 
today’s and tomorrow’s youth pioneer 
beyond Gibbs, Einstein, and Heisen- 
berg, the military and industrial instru- 
ments of tomorrow’s so-called practical 
people are likely to be second rate. This 
is why one commits instrumental as well 
as moral suicide when one puts sensi- 
tivity to money-making in the market 
place ahead of the seeking and telling 
of truth for its own sake in theoretical 
natural science and its philosophy. 

But the symbolic logic and the ad- 
vanced mathematics that are required 
to keep ahead in one’s military and in- 
dustrial instruments and strategy can- 
_not be learned on the spur of the 
moment when the defense of freedom 
may become urgently necessary. Nor 
can they be studied for a while and 
then dropped to be picked up a year or 
two later where one left them off. When 
the writer was on the Executive Com- 
mittee of Yale College some twenty 


years ago, it became evident tha: able 
students of high standing in mathe- 
matics-who, for sickness or any other 
reason, were forced to drop their studies 
for even a year, on returning to college 
frequently failed their next course in 
mathematics. The practical moral 
should be clear: training in formal 
thinking, including English grammar, 
symbolic logic, and mathematics, must 
be given a place of continuous primacy 
in the educational system beside the 
seeking of beauty and tolerant religious, 
moral, legal, and political philosophy. 
Only if these three things are done is it 
likely that America can keep her ideals 
in the forefront of what she is doing 
to win the confidence of free men every- 
where and at the same time possess 
first-rate Instruments for protecting and 
implementing these ideals. 

It will be said that the addition of 
these subjects in the degree ind cated 
to the present educational curriculum 
is impossible since it is already over- 
crowded. Such a judgment wil! not, 
however, stand careful analysis. The 
plain fact at present is that most of the 
subjects now taught in the curriculum 
are not understood. The reason i3.that 
most of them require one or mcre of 
the three basic disciplines noted above 
for their understanding. How, for ex- 
ample, can a student: possibly under- 
stand anything if he is incapable, as is 
presently the case with many students 
entering college, of framing semantically 
clear and grammatical sentences for an 
attempted paper? How can a gerson 


‘possibly distinguish sensed fact from 


inferred theory in natural or social 
science if he does not have the aesthetic 
sensitivity to distinguish (1) the im- 
pressionistic sensuous images which the 
senses convey to him from (2° the 
directly unobservable, theoretically 
known, and mathematically defined sci- 
entific objects which he infers from 


Humanists and Generalists 


By Henry M. Wriston 


ABSTRACT: “Planning” and “security” have become tw-n 
watchwords in the mid-twentieth century. Despite the tensioa, 
and occasional contradiction, between these two terms, ther 
popularity shows no signs of diminution. Yet, when applied 
to humanists and generalists, both concepts have only limited 
validity. Their significance is even less apparent when ve 
speak of leaders and leadership in these fields. We have ro 
yardstick to measure the utility of humanists and generalisis 
in society. Therefore, no method exists for estimating a quo-a 
appropriate to their numbers. In both fields, voluntarism is 
essential; compulsion is futile; control impairs or destroys 
values; and even guidance has limited scope. As planning is . 
so difficult as to be of doubtful utility, security is also of 
dubious significance, particularly when applied to leadership. 
There are no quantitative measures of achievement; no time 
and motion studies have any relevance whatever. Even gen- 
erally accepted qualitative measures do not exist. Every 
statesman, however eminent, has had his opponents and detraz- 
tors. Every artist has had his critics, often savage ones. Every 
scholar’s work is revised by his successors, if not by his con- 
temporaries. Leadership in these areas is the product of pez- 
sonal qualities of many sorts; it is almost correct to say no two 
are alike. Leadership arises from circumstances, often not 
only beyond the potential leader’s control, but even beyond his 
power to influence. Humanists and generalists must remain 
unplanned, and unpredictable, elements in our society. 
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HAVE never heard. of an analyti- 

cal survey of the state of leadership 
that was likely to produce a complacent 
attitude. That statement can be applied 
‘to any field which is subjected to 
analysis. 

Complaints about education and its 
deficiencies—due to lack of leadership— 
have been the standard pattern of dis- 
cussion throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in America. The 
pace of social change always appears 
both more rapid and more decisive than 
the adjustment, not to say leadership, 
in the educational process. One sar- 
donic educator summed up his view with 
the remark that it took about fifty years 
for half the educators to accept a new 
idea, however good. I can find the same 
thought, differently expressed, over a 
century ago. There is no point, there- 
fore, in. looking to the past to find a 
Golden Age of American education. 


LIMITATIONS ON LEADERSHIP 


With the American genius—or weak- 
ness—-for voluntary organization, we 
have had more committees, councils, so- 
cieties, and associations to promote edu- 
cation than all the rest of the world put 
together. Yet the sad fact emerges that 


the larger part of their energies has gone . 


into restrictive practices. They have 
not looked to recruitment of leaders, or 
. to the development of leadership, but 
‘toward excluding from the guild any 
who do not meet “standards.” The cri- 
teria by which the standards are defined 
- have little to do with substance, and far 
too much with form. By deliberate 
design competent people are excluded 
from teaching because they have not 
performed some ritual of training. It is 
hardly too much to say that the net 
effect of alleged standards has been to 
inhibit leadership rather than stimulate 
it. Salary policies, enforced by organi- 
zational pressure, have had a like nega- 
tive effect. - Protection of those in the 


most uniformly negative. 


-practitioners of politics, 


trade, including those who should be 
eliminated, has been the normal prac- 
tice. Defense of the weak rather than 
scope for the strong has been the goal. 

Analyses of our government are al- 
The deficien- 
cies of the democratic process as such, 
and of our forms and methods of gov- 
ernment specifically, have occupied the 
minds of men ever since the Declaration 
of Independence: Conspicuous among 
our shortcomings has been the want of 
political thinkers of a high order. The 
government of today is radically differ- 
ent from the government designed—or 


‘codified, if it does not seem to you very 


‘original —in 1787. Critics can assert 
upon good evidence that it has been 
shaped and modified by crisis and cir- 
cumstance, by pressure and politics, 
rather than by reason and intellect. 
Proposals,. however logical, evoke only. 
mild interest, and virtually no response 
in action. There is an all but complete 
divorce between the thinkers and the 
To see how 
serious is this breach, it is necessary 
only to recall the terms of opprobrium 
heaped upon those who try to bridge 
the gap; “egghead” is only a recent 
example, the successor of a eee of 
earlier epithets. 

The history of analyses is even more 
pessimistic when one turns to the arts. 
They are poorly supported. Symphony 
orchestras and deficits are so closely 
associated in the public mind as to seem 
virtually synonymous. Opera has been 
dependent primarily upon Europe to 
supply singers for its leading roles. The 
number of opera companies which has 
survived in America is far too small. 
There is inadequate opportunity for 
training, and even less for the acquisi- 
tion of experience. Europe is me Mecca 
for both. 

Painting, sculpture, aaee are 
in similar case. Their economic foun- 
dations are shaky, facilities for educa- 
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tion are inadequate in quantity and 
quality, and opportunities for expression 
far too few. These things remain true, 
despite the fact that the public interest 
has grown astoundingly. Attendance at 
exhibits—once a problem—runs to vast 
figures. It is far greater than the over- 
advertised attendance at sports events. 
Yet, under these circumstances, our 
greatest public museum is forced to cur- 


tail its schedule and close’ one day a. 


‘week for lack of funds. 

The customary explanation for most 
of these deficiences is historical. In a 
new country energy was absorbed in 
taming the land, in the westward trek, 
in building a standard of living which is 
the wonder of the world. It is in the 
economic field that names of leaders 
spring to mind: Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Ford, on the one side; Green, Hillman, 
Lewis on the other. Such names are 
mere symbols; there has been a succes- 
sion of giants in production, finance, 
marketing, and a striking number of 
labor managers whose leadership has 
been conspicuous, not only in America 
but in the labor movement around the 
world. It is a notable fact that when 


any such list is examined, it will be 


observed that nearly all the outstanding 
leaders were self-taught. They came up 
through the ranks, not. by grace of 
wealth, or status, or privilege, but by 
energy, shrewdness, persistence, and a 
capacity to influence men. It is worthy 
of note, moreover, that strong leader- 
ship appears most often in an atmos- 
phere of confidence; a defensive mood 
makes the task of becoming a leader 
enormously more difficult. 

Despite the successes in the economic 
field, negative accents dominate current 
analyses. Voluntary organizations in 
this field—-the Committee for Economic 
Development, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturers Association— 
as well as the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations, the United Mine Workers, 
the Teamsters—all lay stress upon de- 
ficiencies, shortcomings, and weaknesses, 
rather than opportunities. Negativism 
is a poor environment in which to de- 
velop leaders. 


PLANNING AND DYNAMIC CHANGE 


All current analyses seem to be domi- 
ndted by two concepts which have come 
to fascinate men’s minds during the first 
half of the twentieth century—planning 
and security. These two words, neither 
of which is closely defined, have kecome 
the watchwords of this generation. In 
the dictatorships—black, brown, and red 
—‘Plan” was the key; in this respect, 
the democratic welfare state flattered 
the opposition by imitation. Plans in 
the democracies have been neitrer so 
precise nor grandiose, but the root idea 
is there. 

So far as humanists and generalists 
are concerned, planning means very lit- 
tle, and security is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms when applied to them. A 
plan can allocate resources: money, ma- 
terials, and unskilled, semiskilled, and, 
to a moderate extent, skilled technical 
manpower. In planning it is possible, 
moreover, to make some projections 
regarding future needs. 

Experience has shown those calcula- 
tions to be extremely crude. This 
should not be surprising, for it is no 
exaggeration to say that ours is a revo- 
lutionary age outside the politica. world 
far more than in that relatively re- 
stricted sphere. The enormous growth 
of government in all countries and at 
all levels does not affect the validity of 
that statement. Since World War II, 
for example, agriculture has changed so 
rapidly and drastically as to have upset 
all calculations. Better seeds, better 
fertilizers, better machines, and better 
management have produced astounding 
results. Yet we see these things, not 
in terms of triumph, but as problems. 
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The bulging surpluses for which govern- 
ment assumes responsibility clearly show 
that the presumptions upon which the 
farm program was founded were wide 


of the mark. It is not long since there . 


was acute concern because young people 
were leaving the farms for the cities; 
now the problem seems to be how to 
prepare them and induce them to do 
that very thing. The whole temper in 
dealing with the most astounding vic- 
tories over hunger in the entire history 
of the human race is negative and defen- 
sive—the antithesis of a sound environ- 
ment in which to develop leadership. 

Industrial planning is complicated by 
the development of automation. The 
new word means the industrial revolu- 
tion raised to the nth power. All esti- 
mates of the manpower of many kinds 
necessary to industry have been sub- 
jected to a sharp revision, and present 
projections bid fair to become obsolete 
within a very short time; yet the calcu- 
lators and the servomechanisms are in 
their infancy. 

It seems reasonably clear that, in a 
free society, planning can be relied upon 


almost in inverse ratio to development. 


It is easier to plan for a static or slowly 
expanding, rather than an explosively 
dynamic, society. Where science and 
technology, research and development 
are pressed, successive “break-throughs” 
make earlier calculations seem absurd. 
But so, also, do external events. Just 
before the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict, the government of the United States 
issued statistics which indicated sur- 
pluses—of all things!—of teachers and 
engineers. Within months the projec- 
tions relative to engineers were shown 


to be wildly inaccurate; those relative to - 


teachers almost equally so, though at a 
slower rate. Changes in working habits 
also make estimates go wrong; it now 
takes three nurses to do what it was 
quite customary for one, or at most two, 
to do only a few short years ago. The 


advent of prepaid hospital plans, the 
burgeoning of health and accident in- 
surances of many kinds have had an 
additional impact. Every estimate of 
the planners was made obsolete by so- 
cial changes as well as by science. 


Security A HINDRANCE 


The fact of error in planning is very 
easy to establish and sometimes rela- 
tively easy to explain, at least in part. 
But it has yet to be realized and appre- 
ciated that our two watchwords are al- 
ways in tension, and often in contra- 
diction. If security is essential, if hazard 
is to be reduced to a minimum, if even 
the marginal worker—at whatever level 
—is to be protected in the specific job 
he holds, planning cannot be bold, for 
boldness and security do not go’ to- 
gether. 

This fact goes far to explain many of 
our difficulties. The full-crew law re- 
tarded essential change in the railroads; 
security hampered progress and ulti- 
mately defeated itself. The teachers’ 
requiremenis, restrictive practices under 
the guise of standards, assured us of a 
shortage oi teachers in the narne of 
security. During the depression, engi- 
neers, Chemists, and many others sought 
to have government control and enforce 
licensure—again, “standards” covered a 
drive for security. The whole appren- 


‘tice system has broken down; labor 


sought scarcity as a guarantee of secu- 
rity. The pressure for a shorter work- 
ing week was only in part resistance to 
being overworked. The demand for 
overtime is evidence enough. It was a 
“spread the work’ device and created 
so much “leisure? as to make that into 
a new “problem.” Early and compul- 
sory retirement and dozens of other 
devices and practices were launched in 
the name of security, until old age itself 
has become a “problem,” for which we 
need a “plan.” 

But there are significant areas within 
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our society for which planning is impos- 
sible and where security is unwise. Who 
can tell us, and by what powers of 
divination, how many poets we “need” 
or how many we could “absorb”? On 
an efficiency basis, the answer is clearly 
none. As Archibald MacLeish re- 
marked, “Homer has already sung.” A 
vast wealth of poetic literature is lying 
virtually unused. Some of it has 
intense beauty, extraordinary insight; 
it matches thought with cadence in a 
way to enhance both. If planning is to 
supply “felt needs,” it is clear that mil- 
lions feel no need, and, so far as reading 
or listening is concerned, there is already 
plenty of poetry for every man’s life- 
time. l 

It seems perfectly evident that if we 
-are to have poets, it must be upon some 
basis other than public need or utility. 
It is part of the record of our society 
that poets are not always appreciated in 
their own day and generation. As with 
other artists, some achieve fame and 
rich rewards, material and immaterial, 
during their lifetime. But the general 
rule runs the other way. Should we 
plan on producing poets for our unborn 
generations? Any planner would de- 
nounce that proposition as arrant non- 
sense. 


Tue “PLANNED” POET 


Even assuming utility of poets from a 
social point of view, how train them, 
and in what numbers relative to the 
population? Here we run into a diffi- 
culty which even the totalitarians with 
their tight controls have so far found 
insuperable. It is possible to make some 
identification of some sorts of talent at 
a reasonably early age. All the quali- 
fications in that sentence are important. 
For no ‘one knows how many men have 
been lost to professions for which they 


had substantial talents because they de- - 


veloped slowly, were “late bloomers,” 


and so were not chosen at eleven or 
twelve to get the education they could 
have used. Under most systems >f edu- 
cation it is at those ages that the sheep 
are divided from the goats. What skills 
have been lost by faulty choices we can- 
not know. At the other end of tte scale 
all who have been engaged in edacation 
are familiar with the talented soy or 
girl who never matures, whose pr=cocity 
never fulfills its promise. What social 
pressures, physical weakness, mcral de- 
ficiency, or any one or a combination 
of a number of other shortcomings 
halted development we may know with- 
out being able to overcome, or we may 
never know. 

Where there are ability and vill and 
resources, skills may be developed. A 
man can be trained as a fairly good 
engineer, at some level, by the expendi- 
ture of time and effort. He may make 
only a fair draftsman, or a satisfactory 
calculator, or succeed in routine design 
as a “handbook engineer.” Or te may 
have imagination in addition to sxill and 
knowledge and do wonderful things. 
We know that under Soviet rule many 
people are directed or “guided” into 
occupations they did not select many 
others are trained in vocations, more or 
less voluntarily entered upon, y=t they 
would like to change. Having onze been 
channelled, however, they may not es- 
cape over the banks of the stream 
carrying them onward. 

But I never heard of making a poet 
by training alone. The poetic equiva- 
lent of the engineering draftsman is a 
failure. More training may polish his 
technique; but if he has nothing to say, 
no emotional perceptions of a unique 
kind, skill as a rhymester will st! make 
him no poet. Not all the dictetors in 


‘the world could order a man, er train 


aman, to create poetry. 

These considerations lead to an abso- 
lutely fundamental conclusion which 
must be accepted by all who would plan 
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our manpower: the only justification for 
a poet is the poet himself. Utility can- 
not supply a test. Self-development, 
self-expression are either valid within 
themselves, or we should tolerate no 
poets. For some develop slowly; others 
achieve recognition slowly. Robert 
Frost once remarked in my hearing on 
the instability of his economic status 
during his first-fifty years. 

If the poet cannot be manufactured 
by training or compelled to produce by 
ukase, and if his gifts, however great, 
may not be properly recognized, what of 
security? On the negative side, the an- 
swer is easy. The planners may deny 
him the right of publication. Dr. Zhi- 
vago could not be published in the So- 


viet empire; the manuscript had to be . 


smuggled out. His living may be cur- 
tailed; Pasternak was denied the fiscal 
rewards of the Nobel Prize, and prob- 
ably got little of the royalties earned 
abroad by his novel. He may be inhib- 
ited and stifled—killed, for that matter. 
But nothing short of death can extin- 
guish the creative spark; the true poet 
has a compulsion to utter his thoughts, 
though they be lost in the wind. As 
nothing in planning, or pressure, or even 
incentives can produce a positive result 
from a poetic craftsman who has nothing 
to say, so none of those things can com- 
pletely silence one who has much to say. 

One fact is very clear. Even the So- 
viets have had to recognize some of 
these things as facts of life. As I started 
to write this paper, one of my first in- 
quiries was how a man became a poet 
in Russia. It transpired that the word 
“totalitarian,” as so many other -words 
to which we customarily flee—from fa- 
tigue with precision—is grossly inaccu- 
rate. The inference carried by the word 
is false. There are vast reaches of life 
which, although affected, are’ not con- 
trolled even in a dictatorship. If aman 
wants to be a poet, he may become one. 
The hazards and difficulties may be 


severe, but the element of voluntarism 
remains. 

The economy is “planned,” but many 
aspects. of experience outside production 


‘and exchange are not capable of such. 


close governance. Surely there is not a 
quota of circus performers, even in Rus- 
sia; Clearly such people are not assigned 
certain feats to exhibit in the public 
arena. The element of voluntarism is 
high in such an area; and, significantly, 
performance is brilliant. 


THE NEED FOR VOCATION 


I have written at some length of poets, 
but only as an example of all the arts— 
and, for that matter, the humanities. 
In thinking about developing leadership 
for the next generation, those whose 
predilection is to seek a “plan” will do 
well to remember that for poets, novel- 
ists, essayists, dramatists, actors, paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians, historians, phi- 
losophers, critics—and all the others 
who make up the humanistic army—no 
quotas, no selective service, can achieve 
a useful end. 

Those who would devote their lives to 
any aspects of the humanities must 
launch themselves upon their careers by 
reason of an inner urge. They must 
have that sense of a call—a vocation— 
without which no one would face the 
inescapable hazards. We are aware of 
and accept the chances taken by. the 
entrepreneur who launches a new 
business. We are acutely. sensitive to 
the danger of, unemployment and have 
hedged it about with insurances of one 
kind or another. We too often forget 
the risk run. by a research scientist, and 
the element of luck in success or failure. 
Hundreds of men and women may be 
searching for an effective vaccine and 
fail to find it- while one, whose intellec- 
tual gifts, education, and laboratory 
equipment are no better, hits upon the 
precise combination which achieves the 
results so many others sought. A large 
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element of luck—or happenstance, if 
the word “luck” is offensive—permeates 
every aspect of life. Nor all the power, 
nor wealth of the state can alter that 
stubborn fact. . 

There is all too little awareness of the 
innate hazards that are inseparable from 
the humanities as distinguished from the 
sciences. The outlet for them is both 


a limited and a sophisticated market. ` 


Let the planners remember at every step 
of the way that the more other aspects 
of life are directed, regulated, and con- 
trolled, the more the outlet for human- 
istic talents tends to shrink. For the 
market is a voluntary market, and when 
voluntarism is replaced in any degree 
by compulsion and control, the loss ex- 
tends to the receptivity of the public. 
Whatever pressure is put upon the hu- 
manist to conform—for instance, to such 
as Stalin’s dogma’s about art and music 
—the less his crippled work becomes 
acceptable. 

It will be insisted by those who would 
direct effort more completely that the 
social hazards are not so marked in a 
democracy as they are in Russia. That 
is true; none the less, they may be very 
severe indeed. Some committees of the 
Congress in the exercise of their investi- 
gative functions have impaired a man’s 
status as an artist for political reasons. 
Sometimes they have triggered social 
pressures of a disastrous kind: the 


blacklisting of writers, producers, and. 


actors in Hollywood is a case in point. 
Speakers on the floor of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, under the 
shield of privilege, have done incal- 
culable harm to men who had no like 
forum to defend themselves and no right 
of cross-examination, much less oppor- 
tunity to produce witnesses in their own 
_ defense. 

This is an exceedingly sensitive mat- 
ter for the artist of whatever sort and 
for the humanist. With all their great 
contributions to our civilization, which 


must not be discounted in the least, the 
scientists, engineers, mathemat cians, 
and production experts are, as special- 
ists, in an essentially neutral pesition 
politically. If that were not true, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Rerublics 
could not have made the giant techno-: 
logical and industrial strides tha. have 


_ Characterized its spectacular career over 


the last forty years. The humanist, on 
the other hand, has as the heart of his 
enterprise human values. Inevitakly, by 
the very nature of his commitment and 
the character of his craft, he must deal 
with ideas which are politically sensi- 
tive. He is guided by values politically 
dangerous in a planned society. He is 
not “necessary” to the “giant leep for- 
ward”; he is not essential to the eco- 
nomic supremacy to which the Soviets 
aspire. By the very nature of his work 
he is expendable, in the sense thet even 
a manual laborer—in a society Saor of 
hands—is not. 


MENTAL LIBERTY 


Whenever, and to whatever degree, 
a democratic society undertakes man- 
power planning, the vulnerability of 
those who deal with ideas is by that 
measure increased. This truth s par- 
tially concealed from us by the unfor- 
tunate habit of speaking of free enter- 
prise only as an economic manifestation. 
Far more significant for the future of 
democracy is free enterprise of the mind. 
Vastly more important than ecenomic 
liberty is freedom to choose voluntarily 
what one wishes to do, not only for a 
living, but for a life. Until free enter- 
prise is conceived in these terms—so 
much broader than the econom:c-—the 
humanities will suffer, not alone in eco- 
nomic rewards, but in popular estima- 
tion, in dignity, in the kinds sf dis- 
tinction which are often more important 
than the economic security upon. which 
so much stress is laid. . 

I have been writing of the health, 
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perhaps the survival, of the arts and the 
humanities. What of leadership? This 
mysterious quality is not the result 
of formal training; it is not the fruit of 
economic reward. If we have many 
practitioners of the arts, and many 
‘scholars devoted to the humanities, the 
leaders will emerge. Partly it will be 
the consequence of innate traits; and the 
characteristics which produce this magic 
result will be as various as the indi- 
viduals themselves. To some extent, it 
will result from environment; there are 
public moods hospitable to leadership, 
and others which make it vastly more 
difficult.. 

To some degree, it will arise from 
events. The kind of leader appropriate 
to one set of external circumstances may 
find no opportunity for his special brand 
of leadership in another situation. This 
is not a counsel of defeat or despair. 
On the contrary, man is a biological 
fact. That means, explicitly, that he 
grows—and decays.. Human chemistry 
is so infinitely complex that the deter- 
mination of what accelerates and what 
retards growth is only dimly perceived 
as yet. We know that growth is not 
usually steady; it occurs in successive 
rushes and pauses. The timing of one 
phase or the other is governed by fac- 
tors so obscure that we have only the 
. foggiest ideas about them. What is true 
of all men is peculiarly true of leaders: 
they grow; they appear; they are sup- 
planted. - 

It is well in a discussion of leadership 
to remember that we are governed— 
whether in a democracy or a dictator- 
ship—by .amateurs, who may be re- 
garded as humanists from some points 
of view, and as generalists par excellence. 
They are humanists in the sense that 
they deal with the human situation. In 
a characteristically provocative essay 
Lindsay Rogers has quoted Catherine 
the Great: “You philosophers are lucky 
men. You write on paper, and ‘paper is 


patient. Unfortunate empress that I 
am, I write on the susceptible skins of 
human beings.” They are generalists 
because the reach of government has 
now extended so far that-no one can be. 
expert in all its phases, or, indeed, in 
any considerable portion of them. 

Those who govern are amateurs in yet 
another sense. No training course, no 
education cf a formal kind introduces 
the novice to the art of government. 
Indeed, very few books are helpful to 
the practitioner of politics. In this re- 
spect, politics is something like teach- 
ing: it is an art. It is, therefore, a 
reflection of the personality of the prac- 
titioner. What is amazingly succesful 
for one man is the road to total failure 
for another. Some work wonders with 
speech, others with silence; each is 
astonishingly effective by his own 
method. Neither could conceivably copy 
the other successfully. 

Moreover, there is no straight road 
into government. Indeed, few men— 
very few—start out to be politicians or 
deliberately plan to make politics their 
career. There are exceptions, but the 
usual thing is to get drawn into politi- 


‘cal action as an avocation and gradu- 


ally make the transition to full-time ab- 
sorption.. The politician is the perfect 
example of learning by doing. He can 
read everything from Plato to Machia- 
velli to Rexford Tugwell. Reading may 
give him insights; it may help shape his 
philosophy of government; but he will 
get precious few tips on operating. 


CHANCE AND POLITICS 


More than in most other professions, 
the element of chance plays an extraordi- 
nary part in his career. Illustrations 
are so abundant that every reader can 
think of his own.’ The dark horse who 
comes to the presidency, as did Polk, is 
one instance. I have seen a man pre- 
pare himself to be a senator by entering 
upon a succession of offices leading to 
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that goal. He was frustrated once be- 
cause a governor unexpectedly resigned; 
_ the leutenant-governor succeeded and 
so got in line ahead oi the “logical” can- 
didate. So he stood in line, more or less 
patiently, while the man he planned to 
succeed refused to retire at a “respect- 
able” age, and seemed destined to live 
forever. With each passing day, the 
waiting candidate’s chances of ever 


achieving his cherished goal shrank. 


Any one of a whole series’ of accidents 
could have advanced him, as another 
series blocked his promotion. 

When this element of chance is multi- 
_plied by the number of men in the 


House of Representatives, the Senate,’ 


the Cabinet, the Presidency—plus all 


those who sought those offices—the role ° 
of chance is seen to be very great in- 


deed. When all the state offices and 
municipal offices and those who sought 
them are added, it is astronomical. 


The element of chance continues to. 


play a large part even when the politi- 
cian attains office. Both Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt could easily 
have been classed as isolationists at the 
moment they took office.. Yet both were 
forced by events to play great roles in 
international affairs. Some statesmen 
have a gift for leading their nation in 
war. But it has been observed many 
times that the man who can summon a 
people to battle and get them to accept 
all its hardships is often the wrong man 
to make peace and set policy in peace- 
ful times. The changes on circum- 
stance could be rung indefinitely, and 
any knowledge of history would be con- 
vincing that a planned career in politics 


is rare, and one that follows the plan ~ 
with any faithfulness or consistency 
rarer still. . 

There are things to do appropriate for 
the youth who thinks of entering poli- 
tics. He can read widely in history, in 
philosophy, and in literature. By that 
means, he can gain some perspective 


. upon current events; they will lose their 


novelty, if not their newness. He will 
find analogues in the past; he will enter 
vicariously into the experiences of. other 
times, other people, both real and imagi- 
nary. He will extend his memory, so 
to speak; he will stretch his imagination. 
He will observe that tne moral issues 
remain much the same through the 
ages; while the circumstances of man 
alter at astounding speed, his nature 
changes ever so slowly. He will find 
relevant answers to present dilemmas in 
past experience. He will study econom- 
ics and observe the competing theories. 
He will also see how seldom practice 
conforms with any of them. 

In sum, he will-seek a liberal educa- 
tion and then shape his own life as 
opportunities and circumstances make 
possible. Of all occupations for which 
planning is irrelevant, politics is among 
the first. How many politicians do we 
need? Who will set the quota? What 
will he do. when he is out of office? 
To these and many other questions, 
there is no simple answer. 

Humanists and generalists take years 
to produce and bring to ripe maturity. 
To reach this maturity requires personal 
decision, personal commitment, and 
readiness to face all the hazards peculiar 
to the opportunities. . 
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ART of the confusion surrounding 
the debate concerning the adequacy 
` of our present and future supply of 
scientists, engineers, and other key man- 
power is a result of the lack of accurate 
current occupational information. It is 
a remarkable fact that we can pick up 
the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States and find out that, for exam- 
ple, on January 1, 1958, there were 
22,357,000 milk cows in this country. 
Yet, we do not know with the same 
exactitude, how many physicists we 
have and how much they earn. This 
lack of information about key workers 
in our labor force is particularly anoma- 
lous when we deal with scientific person- 
nel because measurement is certainly 
the beginning of a scientific approach. 

Too few people realize that the only 
comprehensive detailed occupational sta- 
tistics in this country are those collected 
every. ten years in the Decennia]l Census 
of Population, The data from the 
Decennial Census, even when first avail- 
able, are about three years old and are 
thirteen years old before the next set 
of data are published. 

Between each Census, occupational 
data by major occupational groups and 
for a few large occupations are avail- 
able from the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force Both the Decennial 
Censuses and the Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force have serious limitations 
because their data are collected from 
members of households (for example, 
the wife) who frequently do not know 
the exact occupations of household 
_ members. 

The limitations of current, occupa- 
tional data have become particularly 

1 Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. After July 1, 1959, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was given the re- 
sponsibility for the content and analysis of 
the data from the Monthly Report on the 


Labor Force. The Bureau of the Census will 
continue collecting and tabulating the data. 
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important because of the nation’s grow- 
ing concern with its key manpower re- 
quirements. Accelerating technological 
change has intensified old manpower 
problems and created new ones. Be- 
Cause our economy is changing more 
rapidly and is-requiring higher levels of 


education, training, and skills, educa- 


tors, employers, and others concerned 
with training workers must be especially 
alert to technological, labor force, and 
other changes now occurring and antici- 
pated. These changes must be ana- 
lyzed and their trends gauged in order 
to do the best possible job of matching 
manpower with the new requirements 
of our dynamic economy. 

The case for our lack of statistics 
should not, however, be overstated. We 
in the Labor Department and other 
groups working in this field are making 
advances in the development of accu- 
rate information on the demand for and 
the supply of persons in many impor- 
tant occupational fields. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has long been concerned 
with our nation’s manpower resources 
and requirements. In keeping with the 
Department’s objective to encourage 
full development and effective use of 
the nation’s manpower resources, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has carried 
on a research program in the field of 
manpower. Some results of the Bureau’s 
studies are particularly pertinent to this 
issue of THE ANNALS which is consider- 
ing the future leadership needs of our 
country. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
for a number of years conducted re- 
search on trends in the size and compo- 
sition of the labor force, the changing 
industrial structure of the economy, and ` 


‘the shifting demand for occupational 


skills as affected by changing markets, 
technology, social patterns, and indus- 
trial organization. We make these 
studies in connection with our occupa- 
ional outlook program, the purpose of 
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which is to inform young people in 
school about employment opportunities. 
We also make these studies to provide 
information to.the Department of Labor 
and other government agencies con- 
cerned with manpower problems. 

One of the major advances the Bu- 
reau has recently made was in its study 
of employment of engineers, scientists, 
and technical supporting personnel. Be- 
ginning in 1954, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has collected data on techni- 
cal employment in American industry 
for the National Science Foundation. 
The survey was repeated for 1957, and, 
beginning in 1959, the survey will be 
made annually. 

The Bureau has also developed a 
technique which provides on a current 
basis an approximation of detailed oc- 
cupational employment in detailed in- 
dustry sectors. This method, called the 
occupational-industry matrix, is a com- 
pilation of some 150 industry occupa- 
tional patterns for the entire economy. 
These industry occupational propor- 
tional distributions were originally de- 
veloped from 1950 Census data, Depart- 
ment of Labor manpower surveys, 
occupational data from the Bureau’s 
wage studies, and information obtained 
from other sources. The industry oc- 
cupational patterns are periodically 
brought up to date as current informa- 
tion becomes available. 

In our manpower programs, which 
are designed to estimate future man- 
power and occupational .requirements, 
we must first develop long-range esti- 
mates of changes expected in our econ- 
omy. In developing these projections, 
we have made certain general assump- 
tions: (1) that there will be no major 
depression; (2) no war or natural catas- 
trophes; and (3) that scientific and 
technological advance will continue. 

In order to determine our future man- 
power needs we must consider the kind 
of labor force we will have in the future. 


LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS 


We expect our labor force to increase 
by 15.8 million between 1958 and 1970, 
reaching a level of 87.1 million in the 
latter year. The major changes ex- 
pected in the labor force between 1958 
and 1970 are: a sharp rise in the young- 
est age groups, 14 to 24; a much smaller 
increase in the number of male workers 
25 to 44; and substantial growth in 
the numbers 45 years and over. 

We foresee an increasing labor force 
participaticn rate for women ?—particu- 
larly among married women over 35 
years of age whose children are of 
school age or older; a decline in the 
participaticn rate of young persons be- 
cause of the frend to more years of 
schooling and the higher proportion of 
young people attending school; and a 
decline in the labor force participation 
of older men. 

Of the 15.8 million increase in our 
labor force between 1958 and 1970, only 
2.3 million will be among men between 
the ages of 25 to 54, the primary work- 
ing group in our population. There 
will be almost 200,000 fewer male work- 
ers in the 35 to 44 age group in 1970 
than there were in 1958, because so few 
babies were born during the depression 
years of the 1930’s. This could mean 
that there may be a shortage of trained 
workers in the age group which is often 


‘considered to be most productive. In 


contrast, the number of male workers 
55 years of age or over is expected to 
increase by about 1.7 million in the 
1958-70 period as a result of high birth . 
rates early in the century and the 
gradual lengthening of human life. This 
increase will take place despite the de- 
cline in the average age of retirement. 

The great bulk of the increase in the 


2 Population and Labor Force Projections 
jor the United States, 1960 to 1975, Bulletin 
No. 1242, United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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labor force will come from two groups: 
women 35 years and older (4 million) 
and young workers below the age of 25 
(7 million). ‘Training specialists will 
have to turn to the age group under 
25 for their needed supply of skilled 
workers: 20.2 million workers as com- 
pared to 13.2 million in 1958. 


By 1970, there will be about 15.9 ` 


million part-time workers in the labor 
force, an increase of 3.7 million over 
their number in 1958. The part-time 
group, which comprises more than one- 
sixth of the total labor force, will ac- 
count for nearly one-fourth of the 
growth in the labor force between 1958 
and 1970. Part-time workers under 25 
will increase to 5.8 million in 1970 and 
women over 35 will increase to 4.7 
million. 


IMPLICATIONS 


How will the changes in the age-sex 
‘structure in the labor force and the 
greater number of part-time workers 
affect manpower requirements? ‘There 
will be a shortage of workers in some 
age groups and an ample supply in 
_others. There will be a shortage of male 
workers in the important age groups 
from 25 to 44 years, which normally 
supply the professional, technical, and 
-skilled workers required to replace 
losses created by death and retirement 
and to fill expanding needs created by 
advancing technology. ‘This situation 
should be favorable to the older worker 
because the over-all need for workers 
will be rising while the number of men 
in the central ages will not be increas- 
ing. Employers may very well try to 
keep their experienced older workers. 

Moreover, employers will have to find 
the additions to their skilled staffs 
among the large numbers of young 
workers and adult women who will be 
entering the labor force during the same 
period. The incoming group will be 
adequate in number, but many of them 


tion. 


will-be inexperienced and will therefore 
require training. Employers may have 
to consider using women workers in a 
variety of jobs not previously open to 
women. This too will mean job train- 
ing. Some of the women returning to 
the work force will have usable job ex- 
perience and skills acquired in earlier 
periods of employment, but others will 
require training, or at least retraining, 
in previous skills. 

A great many inexperienced workers 
will be competing for jobs during the 
1950’s. By 1970, there will be nearly 
50 per cent more workers under 20 in 
the labor force than there are today. 
Greater numbers of youth will mean 
greater competition for the jobs for 
which they can qualify. Yet the kinds 
of.jobs which can be filled by inexperi- 
enced and untrained workers are dimin- 
ishing relative to those calling for a 
higher degree of training. These two 
forces are likely to mean greater un- 
employment among our youth, unless 
measures are taken to meet this situa- 
At the same time, some retired 
workers ‘will be seeking part-time, less 
skilled jobs; and they will also add to 
the competition. 

Although a majority of the women 
and young workers will be seeking full- 
time jobs, a substantial number will 


‘want only part-time work. From the 


employer’s point of view, this may mean 
the rescheduling of many jobs to a part- 
time basis. This would ke an extension 
of the trend that has been developing in 
many trade and service establishments, 
where much of the recent increase in 
part-time employment has occurred. 


INDUSTRIAL SHIFTS IN EMPLOYMENT 


According to our projections, employ- 
ment in agriculture will continue to de- 
cline by perhaps a million during the 
1960 decade. Transportation and public 
utilities will grow more slowly than the 
average. At the other extreme we ex- 
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pect the finance, insurance, and real 
estate group to be the fastest growing 
division. Construction, service, and 
trade are also expected to grow faster 
than the average. Manufacturing—the 
largest segment of our economy—has 
had wide swings of employment in the 
post-World War II period. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing is expected to 
reach all-time highs during the 1960’s, 
but its rate of growth will be less than 
the average for all nonagricultural in- 
dustries. Within manufacturing, we 
expect the largest increase to occur in 
the durable goods sector. 

If we look at the industries which we 
expect to increase at the fastest rates 
in the next decade, we can see implica- 
tions for training and manpower re- 
quirements, The construction industry 
is an example of an industry which 
shows important growth potential. Re- 
cent studies of the Department’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training indicate 
that the number of new building crafts- 
men provided through apprenticeship 
throughout the country between 1950 
and 1958 was fewer than thé number 
of journeymen who left the trade as a 
result of deaths and retirements. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


Industry trends do not tell the whole 
story of the shifts occurring within our 
economy. One of the most interesting 
and significant dévelopments in the past 
decade has been the rapid increase in 
the growth of white-collar worker em- 
ployment. In 1948, there were about 
12,700,000 production workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing, as compared 
tö 2,600,000 nonproduction workers. 
The latter are mostly the clerical, 


managerial, professional, and sales work- - 


ers employed in the offices and labora- 
tories of companies rather than in 
plants.’ In 1958, production worker 
employment in manufacturing had de- 
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clined by about a million; whereas non- 
production worker employment had in- 
creased about 114 million. It should 
be noted that, generally, nonproduction 
workers are the last to be laid. off during 
a short-term downturn in business. In 
our most recent experience, production 
workers bore the brunt of the cut- 
back in factory payrolls. Between 
August 1957 and April 1958, production 
worker employment .(seasonally ad- 
justed) dropped 1.5 million, whereas 
nonproduction worker employment re- 
mained relatively unchanged. 

The results of a 1957 Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey emphasize the 
increase in nonproduction employment.’ 
The manufacturers of electrical equip- 


ment (including radio, TV, and other 


electronics equipment, and electrical 
machine-y), for example, employed 
75,000 engineers, 95,000 technicians, 
and 18,000 scientists. The scientific and 
engineering staff in this industry ex- 
panded by 50 per cent in the three 
years ending in January 1957. In that 
same year, the machinery industries had 
a technical staff of 158,000, including 
63,000 engineers, 12,000 sceintists, and- 
83,000 technicians. The third largest 
employer of these technical workers was 
the aircraft industry, which has been 
active in developing jet planes and 
missiles. The 66,000 engineers and 
19,000 scientists working in aircraft 
plants were assisted by 51,000 techni- 
cians—a total of 136,000 technical 
workers. In the three years after 1954, 
the industry’s technical staff grew by 
75 per cent—more than twice as fast 
as the all-industry average for these 
jobs, and faster than any other indus- 
try. The same trends in white-collar 
employment can be found in five non- 
manufacturing industries: construction, 


3 Harold Goldstein, “Increase in Scientific, 
Engineering, and Other Technical Jobs,” Oc- 
cupational Outlook Quarterly, Vol. 3, No. 1 
(February 1959). 
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TABLE 1-——EMPLOYMENT In Mayor OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
1957 and Projected 1970 
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trade, finance, insurance and real estate, 
service, and government.4 

As part of our occupational outlook 
program, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has made-a set of occupational estimates 
fer 1970 (see Table 1). The current 
occupational distributions for all indus- 
tries in the economy were modified on 
the basis of past trends and expected 
changes in technology (including auto- 
mation) and other factors so that they 
would reflect the kind of economy we 
expect to have by 1970. By applying 
these occupational. distribution patterns 
to industry employment projections for 
1970, occupational estimates for the 
major occupational groups and for indi- 
vidual occupations were obtained. 

Looking at the economy as a whole, 
the major changes appear to be: a long- 
term rapid growth of the so-called 
white-collar group of occupations; a 


4 Rudolph C. Mendelsohn, “Changing Shares 
of Jobs Among Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Since World War II,” Employment and Earn- 
ings, Vol. 5, No. 6 (December 1958). 
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slower growth in the blue-collar occu- 
pations accompanied by a continuing 
rise in the skill level; a sharp decline in 
employment among farmers and ferm 
laborers; and a faster than average 
growth among service workers. 

In 1956, for the first time, wkite 
collar workers (professional and teckni- 
cal workers, managers, officials and pro- 
prietors, clerical, and sales workers) 
exceeded the number of blue-collar 
workers (craftsmen, operatives, end 
laborers). In 1910, white-collar oczu- 
pations accounted for about 22 per cant 
of the labor force and, by 1958, -he 
proportion was 42 per cent. In the next 
decade the white collar group is 2x- 
pected to grow faster than the labor 
force as a whole. 


PROFESSIONAL, ‘TECHNICAL, AND 
KINDRED WORKER GROUP 


This has been the fastest growing 
occupational group in the post-Wo-ld 
War II period. Within. the professional 
group, the.employment of scientists and 
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engineers has increased at a much faster 
rate than the traditional fields of medi- 
cine, law, teaching, and the ministry. 
Accompanying the .expansion of the 
employment of engineers and scientists 
has been the rapid rise in employment 
of technicians such as draftsmen, engi- 
` neering aids, and electronic specialists. 

Nearly 2 million people were working 
as scientists, engineers, or technicians 
in the United States in 1957. Employ- 
ment in these occupations grew very 
rapidly in response to the demands of 
World War II, the Korean conflict, and 


a vastly expanded research and develop-- 


ment effort in American industry. Total 
research and development expenditures, 
which increased from less than 3 billion 


dollars in 1950 to about 8 billion dol- . 


lars in 1957, was a primary factor in 
increasing the demand for scientific and 
technical personnel. | 

More than half of the nearly 2 mil- 
lion technical workers in the 1957 
survey were professional scientists and 
engineers. ‘The remainder were tech- 
nicians. 

In 1940, there was only one scientific 
‘or technical worker for every 100 work- 
ers; by 1957, one out of every 32 
workers was found in these occupations. 
In this period, such products as tele- 
visions, jet airplanes, missiles, space 
vehicles, electronic. computers, atomic 
reactors, and antibiotics were developed. 
With 2 million trained people engaged 
in the field of scientific discovery and 
in the application of their findings in 
practical production, the pace of inven- 
tion and technical change can be ex- 
pected to continue even more rapidly 
than it has in the past eighteen years. 

The explosive force-of research and 
development is expected to continue to 
have a dynamic impact upon both our 
occupational structure and industry 
employment. For this reason, we ex- 
pect that the employment of profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers 


will grow more than twice as fast as 


the labor force during the 1960s. 


Growth of white-collar occupations 


Within the white-collar group, clerical 
and kindred workers grew faster than . 
any other occupational group during the 
period 1910-50. Our projections indi- 
cate that employment for these workers 
will continue to grow. 

The rate of growth for the other two 
white-collar groups—managers, proprie- 
tors and officials, and sales workers— 
was not as rapid as those for the clerical 
and professional worker groups, but was 
above that for the labor force as a 
whole. Sales workers are expected to 
increase somewhat faster than the labor 
force during the next decade. Our pro- 
jections indicate that the managerial 
group will have the smallest rise among 
the white-collar group. 

Althovgh blue-collar workers, as a 


‘whole, are expected to decline as a pro- 


portion of the. total labor force in the 
next decade, we anticipate an expansion 
of more than 3 million blue-collar work- 
ers in the 1960’s. Skilled workers are 
expected to increase at a somewhat 
faster rate than the labor force during 
the next decade. We also anticipate a 
rise in the skill level of our craftsmen. 

One af the fastest growing occupa- 
tional groups in the American labor 
force has been that of “operatives” (the 
Census designation for those who are 
generally called semiskilled workers). 
In 1910, they comprised about 14 per 
cent of the work force and by 1950 their 
proportion had risen to 21 per cent. 
The increasing application of automa- 
tion in factories and other business 
establishments is expected to be a long- 
run gradual process which will not have 
severe effects on the employment of 
semiskiled workers. This large occupa- . 
tional group should grow at a somewhat 
slower rate than the-nation’s labor force 
in the next decade. 
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Reflecting the impact of technological 
change, the employment of laborers de- 
clined from 11.6 per cent of the labor 
force in 1910 to 6.1 per cent in 1950. 
Our projections indicate that little 
change in the actual number of indus- 
trial laborers will occur during the next 
decade, although the group will continue 
its long-term downward trend on a pro- 
portional basis. 


Decline of farm occupations 


Employment in the two farm occupa- 
tional groups (farmers and farm man- 
agers and farm laborers) declined from 
nearly 31 per cent of the labor force 
in 1910 to only 12 per cent in 1950. 
In recent years, employment in the farm 
groups has continued to decline, al- 
though the rate lias tended to slow down 
somewhat. It is projected that employ- 
ment in these two groups will decline 
by about a million during the next 
decade. 

The service worker occupational 
group, which includes workers such as 
those employed in private households, 
waiters, cooks, barbers, guards, and 
policemen, rose slightly from 9.6 per 
cent of the labor force in 1910 to 10.1 
per cent in 1950. Employment in the 
service group is expected ‘to increase 
substantially during the next decade. 


IMPLICATIONS 
Our economy will employ an increas- 


ing number of white-collar workers in 


the next decade. Higher skill require- 
ments for traditional crafts and the in- 
troduction of new and more complex 
equipment may markedly affect job 
content or create new jobs. 

Our economy and our methods of 
production are changing faster than ever 
before. 
a more flexible and better trained labor 
force. The speed of change will create 
difficult educational and training prob- 
lems. 


This means that we will need. 


TABLE 2—EDUCATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 


OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL INCREASE MEDIAN 
GROUP 1947-57 SCHCOLING 
Professional and 
Technical........| 57 per cent | 16 years 
Clerical. sc snidiiss 33 per cent | 12.5 years 
Craftsmen......... 9 per cent 


10.5 years 


et 


New workers coming into the labor ° 
market will have to meet higher en-rance 
requirements. Jobs which demand high 
levels of education and skill are growing 
at a rapid rate. Table 2 highligh?s the 
point. 

All educational requirements are ris- 
ing. The work of skilled crafismen 
is becoming increasingly complex, and 
higher levels of educational attaimment 
are being specified for more and more 
skilled jobs. 

But educational requirements for 
many white-collar ocupations are also 
being raised. For example, the Ength 
of time required to qualify for a cegree 
in pharmacy and architecture hes re- 
cently been extended from 4 to 5 years; 
in the teaching profession, the mester’s 
degree is required in a growing number 
of school systems; and some college 
work is being specified for more and 
more secretarial and other types of 
clerical jobs. 

What are the implications for rain- 
ing in this rising educational a:tain- 
ment? The Bureau of the Census 
estimates that 48 per cent of our popu- 


-lation, 15 years and over, will be high 


school graduates in 1970 as compared 
with 26 per cent in 1940.5 Approxi- 
mately 10,800,000 of this population 
group will be college graduates in 1970. 


5 Projection of Educational Attainment in 
the United States: 1960 to 1980, Series P-20, 
No. 91, Current Population Reports, Pepula- 
tion Characteristics, January 12, 1959, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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In 1940, only 3,800,000 of our popula- 
tion had graduated from college. 

The training of young people must 
also take into account the fact that the 
world of work is undergoing a major 
transformation. The work content of 
jobs is changing and requiring a better 
prepared worker. Employers are rais- 
ing their standards for most jobs. It 
will become increasingly difficult for 
those without a good educational back- 
ground to advance to jobs-of greater 
responsibility and higher pay. 

An analysis of the trends in the occu- 
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pational camposition and the educa- 
tional attainment of our working popu- 
lation emphasizes the fact that the 
future leaders of this country will 
require more and better training. Oc- 
cupational and educational statistics, 
however, do not measure the quality of 
a labor force. If our nation is to retain 
its world leadership, excellence in schol- 
arship and work performance must be- 
come an even more important objective 
in all of our educational and training 
programs. Only then will we develop 
the highest quality: leadership. 


for the Advancement of Science. 


Forecasting Surpluses and Shortages in 
Key Occupations 


By DAEL WOLFLE 


ABSTRACT: The usual question asked about manpower 8 
whether there is a shortage or a surplus. In projecting future 
trends, it is frequently more useful to know how the total 
demand and the total supply will change. In engineering, 
science, and most of the other professions, the. total demand 
will probably increase as a result of increased need for teachers, 
emphasis upon research, and industrial production. The total 
supply will also increase as rising college enrollments are fo- 
lowed by larger graduating classes. Whether, at a particular 
time, supply will be larger or smaller than demand is difficult . 
to predict, but at least for science and engineering, most pre- 
dictions for the next few years are of shortages. The reel 
usefulness of manpower forecasts is to help guide actions that 
must be taken now. Consequently, the accuracy that can b= 
usefully employed depends upon the extent to which present 
actions can be adjusted to projected supply and demand 
trends. Current accuracy is less than would be desirable. 
The whole field is in need of better methods of projectinz 
demand trends. 


Dael Wolfle, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Executive Officer of the American Association 
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NE of the exasperating character- 

istics of many discussions of man- 
power supply and demand is that the 
most frequently asked question is the 
one that is hardest to answer, hardest 
to predict for the future, and usually of 
least importance. ‘The usual question 
is: Is there a shortage or a surplus? 
In other words, is the supply less than 
the demand, or greater? The answer to 
this question can change quickly, and 
it can change as a result of a number of 
conditions that are difficult to predict. 

Behind this question lie two others. 
One, What is the supply of persons who 
possess certain qualifications? The 
other, What is the demand for persons 
so qualified? 

These questions, like the shortage- 
surplus one, can be- asked about the 
present or the future; about a broadly 
defined group or a more narrowly de- 
fined one; about a local region, a nation, 
or a larger section of the world. 
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_ For many purposes, information con- 
cerning total supply or total demand is 
more useful than is information about 
the relation between the two. This is 
especially likely to be true in making 
predictions about the future. A student 


-planning his career, or a university 
president contemplating an expansion of 


facilities, has greater use for the projec- 
tion that in 1965 there will be 500,000 
jobs in a field that now employs 350,000 
than for the prediction that the supply 
will be a little larger or a little smaller 
than the demand. 

Yet it is the surplus or shortage ques- 
tion that is given most attention. A 
rise or fall in unemployment makes 
larger headlines than does a rise or fall 
in employment. 


SuPPLY-DEMAND RELATIONS 


Most of the attention given to supply- 
demand relations has focused on scien- 
tists and engineers. This emphasis has 


TABLE 1—SurPLY-DEMAND RELATIONS FOR PURE SCIENTISTS IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
CANADA, AND UNITED STATES 


(From Reports to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation) 


BIOLOGY 











COUNTRY CHEMISTRY 
ASIA Se bho es Balance Balance 
Germany......... Shortage Shortage 
Belgium.,......... Serious Slight 

shortage _ shortage 
Denmark...... ...| Shortage Shortage 
France........... Slight Slight 

shortage shortage 
Mål ced om caddies — 
Luxembourg...... Balance Shortage 
Norway.......... Shortage Shortage 
Netherlands. ..... Shortage Shortage 
Switzerland....... Shortage Shortage 
Sweden..........| Shortage Shortage 
United Kingdom..} Some Shortage 

' shortage 
Canada........ <.| Shortage Shortage 
United States. .... Shortage 


Puysics EARTH SCIENCES] MATHEMATICS 





Balance Balance Balance 
Shortage Surplus of 

some — 
Shortage Shortage Balance 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Slight Acute Some 
_ shortage shortage shortage 
Shortage Shortage na 
Surplus Balance Balance 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage of | Shortage 

geologists 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage of Shortage 

f geologists 
and geo- 


physicists 


FORECASTING SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES IN OCCUPATIONS 


TABLE 2-—Suppty-DEMAND RELATIONS FOR APPLIED SCIENTISTS IN WESTERN EURDPE, 
CANADA, AND UNITED STATES 


(From Reports to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation) 











COUNTRY Buenuine ea 
Austria. ......... Balance Balance 
Germany......... Balance Shortage 

. Belgium. 6:2 aces ea Shortage Balance 
Denmark......... Shortage Shortage 
France.:......... Some Some 

shortage shortage 
opea Dasr escoire? Shortage Shortage 
Luxembourg. ..... Shortage Shortage 
Norway.......... Shortage Shortage 
Netherlands. ..... | Shortage Shortage 
Switzerland....... Shortage Shortage 
Sweden.......... Shortage Shortage 
United Kingdom..| Balance Shortage 
Canadas icc ccs: Shortage - Shortage 
United States..... Shortage Shortage 


resulted from the heavy technological 
demands of the contemporary world and 
from the fact that the demand for scien- 
tists and engineers has been changing 
more rapidly than that of any other 
comparable group. Special attention to: 
scientists and engineers has character- 
ized most of the European work as well 
as that in the United States. Twice 
within recent years the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation has 
asked its member countries, plus Canada 
and the United States, to report on 
the supply-demand relations for various 
categories of scientists and engineers. 
The 1957 survey reports! are sum- 
marized in Tables 1 and 2, one of which 
gives information on the pure sciences 
and the other on engineering. Here and 
there, through these tables, a country: 
indicated that it had a surplus of scien- 
tists or engineers in a particular spe- 
cialty, and sometimes it indicated that 
the supply and demand were in balance, 


1The Problem of Scientific and Technical 
Manpower in Western Europe, Canada, and 
the United States. (Paris: Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 1958), pp. 
221. 
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MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL MINING, 
ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ee 
Balance Balance Balance 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Vares 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Acute Shortage Some 
shortage shortages 
Shortage — — 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage |- Shactage 
Shortage Shortage — 
Shortage Shortage Shortage 
Shortage Shortage Shoctage 
Shortage Shortage Shactage 
. Shortage Shortage Shortage 


Ed 


but far and away the most “requent 
report was of a shortage. 

The explanation of these shortages is 
essentially the same throughout the 
whole of the industrialized wo-ld: the 
accelerating pace of scientific, techno- 
logical, and economic change in the 
modern world has produced demands 
greater than the more slowly growing 
supply has been able to meet. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The only reasonable assumpzion for 
the future is that the pace of change 
will remain rapid and will probably 
speed up. Total demand, therefore, can 
be expected to continue at a high level. 
Three factors are of major importance: 
the need for teachers, the expected in- 
crease in research activities, and the 
expected continuation of a high rate of 
industrial production. The med for 
teachers is certain to expand. The fig- 
ures on birth rate and on enrolknent at 
lower school levels, the persistent de- 
mand for more education, and the in- 
creasing emphasis upon scierce and 
engineering point without quest on to a 
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great further growth in demand for 
teachers of pure and applied science. 

Research expenditures in the United 
States have climbed steadily and sharply 
since the end of World War II, and the 
rise shows no sign of slacking off. Total 
research and development expenditures 
in the United States during the past ten 
years have amounted to approximately 
60 billion dollars. How much greater 
the total will be in the next decade is 
uncertain, but a reasonably conservative 
estimate indicates that we will spend 
twice as much in the 1960’s as in the 
1950’s. -As Hill and Harbison have re- 
cently concluded from their study, Man- 
power and Innovation in American In- 
dustry, increased research leads to in- 
creased industrial innovation—as is its 
intent—and innovation inevitably re- 
sults in greater demand for managers, 
administrators, scientists, engineers, and 
other specialists. 

Forecasts of total supply can be dealt 
with briefly, for the important facts are 
well known. A growing population with 
increasing percentages of successive age 
groups attending college permits of no 
conclusion other than’ a rise of total sup- 
ply of persons prepared for occupations 
which require college training. 

On the question of supply-demand re- 
‘lations, less certainty is possible. Most 
analyses, like those summarized in 
Tables 1 and 2, point to shortages in 
the fields of science and engineering. 

When one turns to the traditional 
professions of law, medicine, and the 
ministry. and to the fields of the humani- 
ties and social sciences, prediction be- 
comes more difficult. Statisticians and 
manpower forecasters have given less 
attention to these fields. Consequently, 
there is less basis for trying to project 


2Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison, 
Manpower and Innovation in American In- 
dustry. (Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, Research 
Report Series No. 96, 1959), pp. vi, 85. 


the future. On the other hand, changes. 
in supply and demand have been less 


- volatile, and for that reason it may be 


safer to make predictions simply by ex- 
trapolating current trends. The Com-. 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training included these fields in 
its study of supply and demand and 
predicted in 1954 that for the next sev- 


_eral years the supply would be adequate. 


in law, the ministry, agriculture, for- 
estry, and pharmacy; that shortages 
could be expected in medicine, dentistry, 
and nursing; and that in the humanities 
and social sciences there would be an 
adequate supply at the bachelor’s degree 
level and moderate shortages at the doc- 
tor’s degree level. I know of no reason 
to change these estimates now except to 
point out that the anticipated great 
growth in college enrollment heralds a 
shortage of well-qualified college and 
university teachers in many fields in 
which teachirg constitutes a large frac- 
tion of the total demand, for example, 


English, foreign languages, economics, 


and history. 


PROBLEMS AND USE OF FORECASTING 


It is usualy more satisfying to be 
precise than to be vague, and anyone 
who has taken up the game of predict- 
ing manpower trends would like to be 
able to speak with assurance. Unfor- 
tunately, no high degree of assurance is 
justified. This state of affairs is due 
partly to the margin of error in the 
available statistical information, partly 
to, the unsatisfactory nature of present 
methods of projecting demand, and 
partly to confusion over the purpose of 
such projections. These three points 
can be considered as three questions: 


How are the forecasts used? 
How accurate are they? 
How are they made? 


The purpose of manpower projections 
is not always understood, and it is some- 
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times thought that their value is meas- 
ured by thé closeness with which they 
agree with the later situations they try 
to predict. But this is wrong. A fore- 
cast is about the future, but it is for 
use now. If it is not used, it is simply 
an interesting statistical exercise. Pro- 
jections are made to guide action that 
must be taken now, and not simply as 
a form of prophecy about the mone at 
some future time. 

There are, of course, difficulties in 
taking action in advance of necessity, 
even when good forecasts are available. 
One is simple political and social iner- 
tia; someone could coin today the prov- 
erb about locking the barn door after 
the horse is stolen, if that proverb had 
not been invented long ago. For the 
past ten years there have been wide- 
spread predictions of rising school en- 
rollment in the United States. Increases 
in birth registrations, diaper services, 
toy sales, and nursery schools have: all 
given ample warning. Yet many a com- 
munity has postponed building new 
schools until the old ones were ey 
overcrowded. 

Where responsibility and an 
are centralized, action in anticipation 
of predicted changes can sometimes be 
taken quite readily. During and imme- 
diately after World War II, a series of 
British committees studied manpower 
supply-and-demand trends in the United 
Kingdom. A greatly increased demand 
for scientists and engineers was fore- 
seen, and the educational capacity of 
the country was deliberately increased 
to try to meet the demand. In Norway, 
the Research Councils studied supply- 


and-demand trends? and predicted that 


there would be a continuing demand for 
approximately twice as many engineers 
as Norway’s one institute of technology 


3 Om Tilgangen på og Behovet for Akad- 
emisk Arbeidskraft. (Oslo: Universitetsfor- 
‘laget, 1957), pp. 37 plus 18 separately pagi- 
nated appendices. 


could produce; the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment took the necessary action and 
doubled the capacity of the ae of 
technology. 

_Such direct, one-to-one relation be- 
tween forecast and action is possible in 
a small country with central control of 
educational facilities. But it is not pos- 
sible for the American educational sys- 
tem. No matter how many forecasts 
there are, and no matter how accurate 
they may be, decisions to increase, de- 
crease, or alter educational facilities are 
so decentralized that only in a general 
way, and usually with considerable lag, 
can educational action follow manpower 
prediction. 

One result of the difference between 
the United States and such countries as 
Norway and Great Britain is that the 
United States does not need as accurate 
forecasts as do these other countries. 
Norway can double its engineering ca- 
pacity if it foresees a doubled need. It 
could increase by 60 per cent or 150 per 
cent if either of those increases seemed 
necessary. But actions taken in the 
United States in response to a predicted 
60 per cent increase in demand are un- 
likely to differ greatly from those taken 
in response to a predicted 100 per cent 
increase. The trend and general magni- 
tude of the expected change do influence 
planning, even with the delays involved, 
but detailed and small differences in pre- 
diction are not reflected in comparable 
changes in actions taken. Hence there 
is not now a requirement for highly pre- 
cise forecasts in the United States. 


Tue Accuracy oF DEMAND 
PREDICTIONS 


Nevertheless, the problem of accuracy 
is an important one. A basic difficulty 
is the impossibility of determining the 
accuracy of past projections of supply 
or demand, for it is difficult, if indeed 
it is even possible, to determine the 


t 
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present supply or demand with satis- 
factory accuracy. This difficulty comes 
from the absence of definitions. Who 
is qualified to be called an engineer? 
Does everyone who is teaching school 
merit the title of school teacher? Does 
the total demand include positions that 
have not been established simply be- 
cause there are not enough qualified per- 
sons available to make it worth while 
to establish a new position? How many 
existing positions are filled by sub- 
standard employees, or could easily be 
abolished? 

In discussions of manpower, it is 
easy, and—to the dismay of some econo- 
mists—common practice, to treat de- 
mand and supply as if they were fixed 
quantities, independent of price. But 
there are also serious difficulties involved 
in treating supply and demand in terms 
of classic economic theory. For the 
labor market is not free. And the appli- 
cation of the free market model in an 
effort to determine the changing demand 
for engineers, as Blank and Stigler * 
have used it, leads to some peculiar re- 
sults. For example, measured against 
the average of all wages, the average 
salary paid to engineers has decreased, 
relatively, during the past few decades. 
Does the relative decline in engineering 
salaries mean that we have had an ex- 
cess supply? Except temporarily dur- 
ing the 1930’s, other evidence does not 
point in this direction. In fact, the num- 
ber of engineers employed has grown 


more rapidly than have the numbers of. 


skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled work- 
ers. The discrepancy between wage fig- 
ures and other evidence means, I think, 
that free-market concepts do not pro- 
vide the proper model. The successful 
efforts of strong labor unions and a 
number of.other powerful factors have 


4 David M. Blank and George J. Stigler, 
The Demand and Supply of Scientific Person- 
nel. (New York: National Bureau of Econ- 
nomic Research, 1957), pp. xvii, 200. 


narrowed the gap between formerly 
high- and low-income groups, both be- 
tween and within occupational fields. 
Whether one interprets the decreased 
relative wage as evidence of decreased 
demand, or the larger number employed 
as evidence of increased demand, de- 
pends on whether he defines demand in 
economic or in manpower terms. 

There is a further difficulty with sal- 
ary data and also with census and simi- 
lar records. The difficulty is that some 
of the terms used to designate different 
groups are ill-defined and loosely ap- 
plied. In most European countries the 
title engineer is a protected one that 
can be used only by persons who have 
met the estadlished qualifications. But 
this is not so in the United States. The 
prestige of the name engineer leads some 
workers to adopt it for themselves even 
though entitled neither by education nor 
duty to claim that name. Moreover, in 
the past dozen years, government con- 
tracting policies have made it advan- 
tageous for some employers to classify 
some of their technicians as engineers. 
Thus the term engineer—and similarly 
such terms as chemist and scientist 
may not mean in one year what they 
meant in another, or in one company 
what they mean in another. 

It does not matter so much how one - 
defines an engineer, or a member of 
some other group, so long as the defini- 
tions are applied consistently. There 
would be substantial gain in this re- 
spect from following the recommenda- 
tions of an advisory group to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers. One of the first recommen- 
dations of this advisory group was that 
a uniform set of definitions be adopted. 
Other recommendations called for the 
collection of statistical records on a uni- 
form and consistent basis. If these 
recommendations were carried out, it 
would become substantially easier to 
agree upon supply-and-demand quanti- 
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ties and relationships. Correspondingly, 
it would become easier to determine the 
accuracy of earlier forecasts. 


METHODS OF FORECASTING 


If one wants to know what the de- 
mand for, say, electrical engineers is 
likely to be five years from now, one 
method is to ask employers of electrical 
engineers how many they expect to need 
at that time. This method has been 
used in a number of countries, including 
the United States. 

Alternatively, one can use census, or 
similar records, plot past trends of num- 
ber of persons employed as electrical 
engineers, and extrapolate the curve five 
years ahead. 

Both of these methods are fairly easy 
to use; both have some value; but both 
involve hidden assumptions. When the 
predictions are wrong, as they frequently 
are, it is almost impossible to use that 
information in deciding how to do a 
better job next time. 

There is, therefore, a general search 
for better methods of manpower fore- 
casting. Every country that has had a 
reasonable amount of experience with 
these elementary methods is engaged in 
that search. Great Britain, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Western Ger- 
many, and other countries are examin- 
ing their own scientific and engineering 
manpower trends and are trying out 
various methods of making supply and 
demand forecasts. So far, no method 
has worked well enough to justify relax- 
ing the search for improyed method- 
ology. 

In 1957 the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers appointed a 
special committee to plan a co-ordinated 
program of manpower statistics that 
would give the nation satisfactory in- 
formation on the supply and demand at 
any time and would provide the neces- 
sary factual background for projecting 


future supply and demand. The com- 
mittee proposed the continuous or peri- 
odic collection of information through 
census, educational, industrial, and spe- 
cial-study channels. The committee 
recommended some new studies and that 
some existing statistical series be com- 
piled in greater detail. The report has 
been published by the National Science 
Foundation * and is now in the process 
of being studied by the government 
agencies that have direct interests in 
better manpower information. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the re- 
port of this special committee (I was a 
member and can criticize freely) was 
in its recommendations concerning the 
methodology of forecasting future de- 
mand. We gave high priority to these 
recommendations, but were not very 
original in proposing methods of carry- 
ing them out. We recommended that 
surveys of employers’ expectations of 
future demand be made, but pointed out 
that this simple technique would be use- 
ful only for forecasts covering a few 
months into the future. For longer term 
projections, we recommended two other 
methods, one of which consists of the 
study of employment and production 
growth trends and the changing roles of 
different classes of scientists and engi- 
neers in different segments of industry. 
We had in mind such measures as the 
trends in ratios of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians in each industry to total 
number of workers in those industries, 
and the number performing specific 
functions, such as research, design, or 
testing. 

We also recommended systematic his- 
torical studies of the relationships be- 
tween demand and those factors that are 


5A Program for National Information on 
Scientific and Technical Personnel. National 
Science Foundation and President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers, NSF 58-28, 
August 1958, pp. x, 63. 
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thought to be of major importance in 
determining demand. Study of the cor- 
relations among these variables would 
show the predictive efficiency of each 
and. of various combinations among 
them. 

The obvious difficulty in improving 
the methods of projecting demand is 
the great complexity of dealing with the 
welter of factors that will be respon- 
sible for. the demand at some’ future 
date. Will business be good or bad? 
Will new technological, social, or man- 
agement inventions alter the present 


situation greatly, or hardly at all?. 


What will be the situation in other coun- 
tries? Will the birth rate continue as 
it is, or change appreciably? Will the 
world be at peace, or, if not, in what 
stage of what kind of warfare, requiring 
what kind of men and materials? 
Granting the reasonable assumption 
that we never will be able to answer all 
such questions, there is still an interest- 
ing possibility. Much of the change in 
industry and society is planned change 
or deliberate innovation. We cannot tell 
in advance just which plans will succeed 
and which will fail, but we can predict 
the trends, as some segments of industry 
are doing for themselves. A careful ana- 
lyst might take these plans into con- 
sideration, consider also the most likely 
answers to some of the questions posed 
above, study economic trends of produc- 
tion and consumption of various com- 
modities, basic ingredients, and services, 
and prepare probabilistic projections 
that would be of greater accuracy than 
are our present forecasts. 
. would be somewhat similar to that of 
weather forecasting. The meteorologist 
also faces a welter of interrelated un- 
knowns. His forecasts, too, can be 
thrown off by some wholly unexpected 
change. But with growing accuracy he 
is able to forecast weather conditions 
some time in advance, and as his accu- 


The task. 


racy increases, the economic advantage 
of basing economic decisions on -those 
forecasts becomes more widely recog- 
nized. | 

The specialist who would seem to be 
best prepared to play the meteorologist’s 
role in manpower forecasting is the 
economist, yet relatively little of the 
skill and knowledge of economics has 
been applied to this problem. The out- 
standing exception was a failure. In 
1957 Blank and Stigler reported an in- 
teresting and valuable analysis of salary 
trends for engineers, an analysis that in 
terms of the classic concepts of supply 
and demand led to the conclusion that 
the demand for engineers has been de-- 
clining for several decades—-a conclu- 
sion that many readers found hard to 
accept, and one that has been discussed 
above. The purpose of mentioning this 
book is not, however, to consider what 
the authors did, but rather what they 
failed to do. 

When the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training com- 
pleted its work, it was perfectly clear 
to all of us who had been involved in 
that effort that our predictions of future 
demand had been made by amateurish 
methods and that one of the important 
tasks to take up was the development - 
of a more sophisticated methodology. 
Officers of the National Science Founda- 
tion agreed and discussed with several 
organizations ‘engaged in economic re- 
search the idea of carrying out a sys- 
tematic comparison of alternative meth- . 
ods, presumably depending heavily upon 
economic as well as educational data. 
The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search expressed interest in this study 
and was given a grant to carry it out. 
But when the study was completed,’ it 


6 Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954), pp. xviii, 332. 

T Blank and Stigler, op. cit. (note 4 supra). 
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was a disappointment, for it did not 
provide the hoped-for comparison— 
probably a completely retrospective one 
-—of the accuracy of alternative meth- 
ods of forecasting demand. The report 
was something quite different, and the 
probable reason was the great difficulty 
of developing and testing better methods 
of making demand forecasts. 

The problem therefore remains. As 
a French economist pointed out in re- 
viewing the study by Blank and Stigler, 
“Explanation of the movements of the 
supply of, and demand for, scientific 
personnel in the past and forecast of 


formation 


these movements for the future remains 
to be made.” 8 

Projections of future demand will 
continue to be made, but real improve- 
ment can be expected only when we 


have better methodology, when someone 


gets a bright idea of how to handle at 
a more sophisticated level the job of 
combining available or procurable in- 
into a forecast of future 
demand. 


8 Jacques Wolff, review of The Demand and 
Supply of Scientific Personnel, by David M. 
Blank and George J. Stigler, in Science, Vol. 
127 (1958), pp. 87-88. 
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Untested Assumptions and Disregarded Factors 
in Manpower Research 


By Orro POLLAK 


ABSTRACT: Manpower in America cannot be allocated by 
totalitarian means. At times such means may seem attractive, - 
but this is not a form of attraction which we can afford to 
offer our citizens. Any study of manpower allocation must 
take a good many factors into consideration. The four original 
professions—the ministry, law, medicine, and teaching—have 
been augmented by dozens more. ‘These new professions are 
almost exclusively involved with helping, rather than restrict- 
ing, men; it is in these professions that a shortage of manpower 
is-felt. The sources to fill this shortage are in many instances 
available by means of a re-evaluation of some of our basic be- 
liefs. First, technology is releasing increased numbers of blue- 
collar workers; only prejudice keeps us from viewing them as 
an immense source of professional potential. Second, profes- 
sional women are forced by the influence of psychology to stay 
at home through some of their most productive years in order 
to raise their children; the need of the children for their con- 
tinuous presence beyond infancy may well be overrated. Also, 
the body of knowledge possessed by retired professionals is as- 
sumed to be obsolete—an obsolescence which is at least partly 
created by the immense value placed on the new and untested 
in our culture. In this same vein, reward is often withdrawn 
from the older practicing members of a profession in favor 
of the less experienced men. Lastly, professionals themselves 
create problems through their attitudes towards their co-work- 
ers in interdisciplinary teams.—Ed. a 


Otto Pollak, Ph.D., Villanova, Pennsylvania, is Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He has served as Research Consurtant to child guidance clinics, 
family welfare agencies, and hospitals. He is the author of Social Adjustment in Old 
Age (1948); Criminality of Women (1950); Social Science and Psychotherapy for Chil- 
dren (1952); and Social Aspects of Retirement (1956), as well as numerous articles for 
professional journals. Dr. Pollak is a member of the American Sociological Society, 
the American Orthopsychiatry Association, and the National Association of Social Workers. 
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HE questions raised in this vol- 

ume center around the problem of 
whether manpower in the professions is 
effectively allocated and if not, whether 
the forces of supply and demand should 
be left to change the allocation. Be- 
neath the apparent clarity of these two 
questions lurk other questions of con- 
siderable complexity. It might be asked 
for instance whether efficiency of allo- 
cation in totalitarian countries does not 
serve social goals different from those 
pursued in democratic countries. It 
might be asked whether the question of 
` efficiency should be answered in terms 
of today and the next two or three 
years, or in terms of a longer perspec- 
tive. It might be asked whether effi- 
ciency of allocation expresses itself only 
in the number of people assigned to spe- 
cific tasks, or in the staying power, 
under stress, of the people so allocated, 
or in their productivity. It might finally 
be asked whether. policy decisions in 
these matters are open to free choice or 
are predetermined by the history and 
the temper of a nation. What might 
be efficient’ in a totalitarian country 
with a totalitarian tradition might be 
highly inefficient in a democratic coun- 
try with a history such as ours. 


CHANGES IN THE PROFESSIONS 


Many of these questions may require 
more information than is readily acces- 
_ sible at the present time, but some fun- 
damental fdcts might be identified for 
the orientation of future research. For 
many centuries Western civilization has 


known only four professions: the minis- 


try, the law, medicine, and teaching. 
These were the only fields in which 


scholastic effort, the mastery of an ac- ` 


cumulated. and transmissible body of 
specialized knowledge and its increase 
were rated as essential to the perform- 
ance of a social or divine mandate. 


Today the number of the professions - 


seems to have vastly increased. People 


engaged in business administration, 
social work, government service, labor 
relations, investment counseling, adver- 
tising, market research, weather fore- 
casting, airplane piloting, engineering, 
digital computer programming, atomic 
research, nursing, and probably quite a 
few others lay claim to and are accorded 
professional status by the wider com- 
munity. There are great differences 
among the new professions in the time 
required for preparation, the financial 
return, the evaluation of their impor- 
tance for the welfare of the nation, and 
the personal fulfillment assumed to be 
derived from their pursuit. But one 
thing seems to characterize all of them, 
and, except for medicine, to set them 
apart from the tradition of the older 
professions. They are helping profes- 
sions, offering to make man’s fate easier 


-and opposed to the normative character 


of the three original disciplines. Minis- 
ters, lawyers, and teachers for many 
centuries have told people “you should 
do this, and you should not do that.” 
The professions of the twentieth century 
tell man “we are going to help you to 
achieve more than you ever achieved 
before, and we permit you to do things 
that were formerly not permitted to 
you.” While the older professions were 
limiting in their major emphases, the 
newer professions are enabling. Actu- 
ally the principle of help and of en- 
abling service has begun to permeate 
the older professions. Lawyers have 


- become interested in the rehabilitation 


of- offenders, in mediation of labor 
conflicts, and in board memberships 
serving philanthropic agencies. Minis- 
ters have become interested in psy- 
chiatry in order to do a better job in 
pastoral work, and teachers have so 
much relaxed their demands on students 
for specific performance that the quality 
of our educational services has become 
a matter for national concern. 
Concomitant with this shift from a . 
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demanding to an enabling and permis- 
sive orientation in the professions has 
gone a change in the manpower situa- 
tion. While the older professions are 
overpopulated, or in the case of medi- 
cine fight against this danger, the newer 
professions seem to suffer from a man- 
power scarcity. This is partly natural 
because many of them have not yet had 
time to build up a sufficiency of trained 
personnel. It is partly due to the fact 
that women have entered some of these 
“new professions and have practically 
taken over others. Since we have con- 
vinced the women of the nation that 
motherhood requires their presence in 
the home at least during the pre-school 
years of their children, mental hygiene 
takes women out of the professions as 
fast as the professional schools can train 
them. There are also a great number 
of monopolistic tendencies which, how- 
ever soft-pedaled and hidden under the 
cloak of a concern over standards, work 
effectively against an abundance of pro- 
fessional manpower. A special wrinkle 


in this situation is produced by the fact . 


that business competes with government 
and teaching for manpower in many of 
these professions and in most instances 
successfully so. 


_ THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 


This shift in the number of the pro- 
fessions and the essential character of 
their contribution to mankind in our 
society has gone parallel with a slow, 


stumbling, and reluctant definition of- 
the specific American contribution to the | 


experience of human civilization. ‘ This 
contribution has been only recently rec- 
ognized as the experience of abundance 
rather than that of ever-threatening 
want, as the belief in the conflict-reduc- 
ing power of conferences and federal 
arrangements, and as the belief in plu- 
ralism as.a way of life. Attention-catch- 


ing names have been coined to designate ~ 


these contributions—The Affluent So- 


ciety, the United Nations, and even Go- 
existence. The acceptance of the last 
two terms on the international level re- 
veals the realization of other nations of 
the promise and the power of these 
American ways of avoiding conflict and 
of makirg it possible for people to live 
together with a minimum of harm to one 
another. We are faced here with 
an adventure of global experimentation 
with the American way of life. 

This is not sufficiently recognized by 
the prophets of doom who dominate the 
tenor of reporting in our mass media 
and in our scientific analysis of the 
world sicuation. . It is true of course 
that the United Nations so far has not 
been as effective as many of us might 


wish. It is probably true also that the 


idea of co-existence is a smokescreen 
thrown up to blur the maneuvering for 
position by the totalitarian powers in 
the cold war. But the world outside of 
the United States is not blind to the 
fact that America for the first time in 
recorded history has created conditions 
approaching a state of abundance in 
material things and a state of fearless- 
ness for the common man such as few 
people on this earth have even known. 
Over and beyond that, we have created 
and maintained longer than any other 
nation now in existence a form of gov- 
ernment which, in spite of apparent in- | 
efficiency and graft, has never ventured 
to disregard the well-being of the indi- 
vidual or of a minority. Throughout 
its existence it has accepted conipromise 
and respect for the essential interests of 
every group in the population as a work- 
ing principle, and the world has not re- 


mained unaware of this fact. While the 


world is experimenting with the methods 
which have’ produced these achieve- 
ments, the world is also questioning the ` 
intrinsic merit of these methods and 
their power of survival. Though one 
may experiment with the methods of the 
rich, one cannot really like them, of 
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course. If they are found to be truly 
effective one’s own way of life would 
appear a tradition-hallowed error and 
self-condemnation to failure. 

Into this atmosphere of ambivalent 
feelings towards the American way of 
life comes the frequent appearance of 
success of a monolithic totalitarian way 
of life which seems to make possible a 
less chaotic, less stumbling, and less un- 
certain method of salvation: the planned 
society of communism where ‘all efforts 
are synchronized by the power of gov- 
ernment; where concern with abundance 
is scorned as antisocial; and where many 
matters, disagreements, and criticism 
are considered to be treason. This way 
of life has gratifications to offer which 
American civilization cannot give. It 
permits hostility against certain parts of 
mankind variably called capitalistic, im- 
perialistic, colonial, and bourgeois. It 
takes from the individual the burden of 
decision-making and assures him of the 
wisdom and the omniscience of a super- 
power working in his behalf. 

These are comforts which we cannot 
offer even when they would mean an 
increase in efficiency. We cannot offer 
our citizens the right to hate. We can- 
not plan for them instead of planning 
with them, and we cannot give them the 
illusion of a government that cannot err. 
Even if we tried, the people of this 
country could not avail themselves of 
such comforts. They have been the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of people 
who have been convinced that it is bet- 
ter to love than to hate, that participa- 
tion in decision-making is an inalienable 
right of adulthood, and that government 
is something to be watched rather than 
to be blindly trusted. If for reasons of 
national defense, for reasons of solving 
manpower problems, or simply for the 
aesthetic pleasures of a planned and 
orderly way of life we should attempt 
to establish an omniscient government, 
we would lose our identity and our po- 


tential of contribution to the world and 
probably also whatever abundance and 


individual fearlessness we have built u 
over the generations. 


UNREALIZED SOURCES OF MANPOWER 


It is in this framework of concern 
that we must try to correct any mal- 
distribution of manpower or the leader- 
ship problems which we face in the pro- 
fessions. Undoubtedly inequalities in 
professional rewards must be considered 
among the causes of such problems and 
must be studied with a view to remedial 
action if public opinion and private 
initiative, rather than governmental 
planning and authoritarian fiat, are to 
be entrusted with redistribution of man- 
power. Such an inquiry, however, must 
be broadly conceived in order to pro- 
duce useful results. If the problem is 
viewed only in terms of monetary re- 
wards, important sources of satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction may be overlooked, 
and what appears to be an inquiry may 
well prove to be the selective gathering 
of data for a self-fulfilling hypothesis. 
In order to prevent such a sham inquiry, 
it might be well to examine the assump- 
tions on which manpower shortage re- 
search is likely to be based. 


Blue-collar workers 


The first of these assumptions is that 
current and future professional demands 
cannot be fully met and that if we want 
to meet a special demand we must take 
the personnel, at least potentially, away 
from another profession. Such an as- 
sumption is likely to overlook a fact 
which preoccupies national concern in 
another context, without apparently ever 
being considered when we discuss man- 
power shortages in the professions. This 
fact is the release of ever larger number 
of individuals from the demands of in- 


‘dustrial production as a result of the 


increase in machine efficiency and auto- 
mation. Labor is concerned with leisure 
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and the length of the work week; indus- 
try is concerned with feather-bedding 
and the choice between overtime: and 
hiring a larger work force. The whole 
nation is concerned with unemployment. 
Apparently, however, no voice is raised 
to point out that the manpower pool 
which is so released by technological ad- 
vances presents in the long run not so 
much a national problem as a national 
resource for the manpower needs which 
are arising in white-collar work and the 
professions. Here a silent and very un- 
democratic assumption is at work: that 
white-collar workers cannot be recruited 
from the blue-collar force and that lead- 
ers should be taken from leadership 
trainees rather than from the ranks. 
Perhaps we even have an assumption 
that young persons are unlikely material 
for positions in the office once they, have 
been started on an earning career in the 
shop. Apparently our national experi- 
ence with the high caliber students to 
whom only the G.I. Bill of Rights 
opened the colleges and universities has 
quickly been forgotten. 


The retired 


Another silent assumption which has 
a bearing on our concern with manpower 
shortages lies in the notion that retired 
members of the professions are probably 
obsolete and therefore cannot be called 
upon to meet manpower shortages which 
have developed in their own fields. 
Some significant research is being car- 


ried on in this area by the National — 


Welfare Assembly. with the help of the 
Dorr Foundation with regard to engi- 
neérs, and more will be needed in other 
fields. A question of interest in this 
connection is how much of this obsoles- 
cence is artificially created by a change 
of scientific jargon and the public expec- 
tation of salvation from the young. It 
might be of interest, for instance, to 
investigate the relative frequency with 
which applications for research funds 


? 


are rejected by foundations and govern- 
mental organizations on the basis of the 
age and publication record of the appli- 
cants. Such a check may indicate that 
acceptances are inversely correlated with 
the amount of scientific work already 
produced by the applicant. Ours is a 
country which looks for the new with 
unchecked fervor. Demonstrated qual- 
ity is less interesting than untested 
promise. In other words we might well 
explore whether the support of scientific: 
research does not create professional ob- 
solescence instead of preventing it, and 
whether it does not ruin already devel- 
oped leadership rather than using it. 
In industrial research, it is an important 
principle to mistrust companies which 
tend to engage their research workers 
in crash programs and then to call them 
off in order to employ them in new 
areas. We might well examine whether 
we do noi do this on the national scene 
in more subtle ways and thus create 
artificial manpower shortages not by in- 
equalities of reward but by the with- 
drawal of reward from maintained effort. 


Professional women 


A further factor which from the start 
might predetermine the outcome of man- 
power studies in the professions is the 
assumption that the demands of mother- 
hood must withdraw professional women 
from continued activities, thus dooming 
them, alter a number of years spent in 
the lower ranks, to retire permanently 
to child rearing. It might be interesting 
to see what educational and promotional 
effort could do to remedy the situation 
with respect to both the women them- 
selves and those who might want to call 
upon their services. In this respect two 
related areas of research suggest them- 
selves: the impact of working mothers 
upon.the mental health of their children 
and of working wives upon their hus- 
bands. Here we are confronted by a 
paradox similar to that created by our 
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failure to relate our concern about tech- 
nological unemployment to the man- 
power shortages in white-collar work 
and in the professions. On the one 
hand ours is a society in which we 
utilize separation for the solution of 
many problems. In industry we find it 
desirable to combine promotions with 
transfers from one place of employment 
to another. In education we prefer our 
children to receive a college education 
away from home. 


will benefit from going to camp. In resi- 
dential arrangements, even where effi- 
ciency would suggest the opposite, we 
prefer separation of office from home, 
and in family arrangements we believe 
in the separation of adult sons and 
daughters from their parents for pur- 
poses of starting families of their own. 
Against these many manifestations of a 
mobile population, we have a child-rear- 
ing culture, which, under the influence 
of psychiatry and psychoanalysis, bur- 
dens working mothers, and even working 
fathers, with -guilt about not giving 
enough time to their children—this in a 
society in which education as well as 
recreation has been largely taken away 
from the range of family functions. At 
the same time, we foster female employ- 
ment but retain a victorian picture of 
the male as the bread winner who loses 
his dignity if not his identity as a man 
if he assumes the duties of child care 
or the household. 
. Here an insufficient distinction is 
made between infant and child care. 
While mothering seems to be a need of 
the highest order for the infant, making 
his separation from the mother a source 
of great and apparently irreparable dam- 
age, no evidence is available to suggest 
- that this holds true for later stages of 
development. Similarly we have little 
evidence to convince us that it does not 
hurt a husband to have his income sup- 
plemented by the earning of his wife, 


In the arrangement: 
of vacations we believe that our children. 


but that it does hurt him terribly if he 
washes the dishes or prepares a meal 
when she is out. 

In summary it might be well to ex- 
plore whether our manpower shortages 
are not to a great degree self-created 
by a disregard of available manpower 
sources in the ranks of labor, the retired, 
and married women. It might be inter- 
esting to explore whether these shortages 
are due to inequalities in reward or per- 
haps to the withdrawal of reward from 
tested manpower and a resulting trans- 
fer of reward to untested manpower 
whose very untestedness permits a 
greater play of imaginary and irrational 
expectations. 


ATTITUDES OF PROFESSIONALS 


If we turn from these general consid- 
erations to more specific considerations, 
we again encounter a few paradoxical 
situations. Americans expect help in the 
solution of almost all problems from 
education, but they do not respect the 
educator. Although we demand from 
him training for survival, we like to 
think of him as a slightly fussy, un- 
worldly, and inefficient individual. We 
think of him as underpaid, but would 
not dream of raising his income to that 
of the other professions for which he is 
supposed to prepare his students. If he 
does well financially in spite of these 
obstacles, we question whether he gives 
his best to teaching. Even in the ranks 
of his colleagues, there will be suspicion 
that he is too much concerned with 
worldly goals and with a bend toward 
“unscientific” or “applied” work. 

Although we are the country which 
alone in this world has made the skills 
of ‘helping our fellow men a matter of 
professional training, we are inclined to 
talk of social workers as “do-gooders.” 
Although we contribute to the United 
Fund and many private campaigns of 
charitable agencies, we are ashamed and 
reluctant to use these services ourselves. 
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After we have used them, we believe 
that the value of their services can be 
proved only by the fact that we do not 
need them again. People who would 
laugh at the idea that a visit to the office 
of a general practitioner should safe- 
guard them against need to call upon 
him again will make fun of or pity peo- 
ple who “re-enter analysis.” Mental 
health services, as wars, must be resorted 
to only in order to end the need for 
them once and for all. 

Finally we advocate interdisciplinary 
work, but question the reality of demo- 
cratic arrangements in the collaborative 


efforts between persons coming from dif- 


ferent professional fields. In the field of 
medicine we encounter “auxiliary” medi- 
cal services. In the field of penology, 
we have psychologists and chaplains as 
adjunctive personnel to the custodial 


officers. Everywhere, in interprofessional 


teamwork, we find one central profession 
which assumes leadership and preferred 
status, often with much disregard for 
the needs, in terms of both psychic and 
financial rewards, of the persons repre- 
senting the other professions on the 
team. In other words, we cannot look 
only to the community for inequalities 
in professional rewards but must think 
also of those inequalities which the pro- 
fessions have produced by their self- 
evaluation and interdisciplinary arrange- 
ments. In the last analysis, the nature 
and scope of professional discomfort will 
have to be explored with due regard to 
the fact that the professionals involved 
are the people who cause as well as 
suffer from the inequalities which inter- 
fere with the allocation and productivity 
of professional manpower. 
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Prestige 


By EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
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ABSTRACT: Indications are that- the prestige rankings of 

. various occupations in industrial and urban countries tend to 
be similar. But this is no guide to the effective choices of 

occupation by young people. For many occupations include 

people of a great variety of styles and quality of work; not all 

of these styles are equally visible to all segments of the popula- 

tion. We require an anatomy of prestige which will take dif- 

ferential visibility and the many images and nuances of reality 

into account. There are studies of how goals and standards 

are set and of the probability that young people of given back- 

grounds will enter various kinds of schools and occupations. 

But much remains to be done before we know just how goals 

are progressively set and revised in our schools, colleges, and 

professional institutions. Teachers and people in various occu- 
pations may, in fact, give quite contradictory messages to young 

people about what kind of work is essential to success-and what 

is most valuable. Students then form their own standards, on 

the basis. of what they come to believe, on the basis of their 

own experience and their own interpretations of the demands 

made upon them. 


Everett Cherrington Hughes, Ph.D., Chicago, Illinois, is Professor of Sociology at the 
University. of Chicago and Editor of the American Journal of Sociology. His concern 
with education grew out of his, early interest in racial and ethnic relations, which are 
ordinarily affected by the kinds and quality of education of the groups in contact (See 
his French Canada in Transition, 1943); and out of his present interest in how the 
basic values of professions are passed on. Together with Dr. Blanche Geer and Dr. 
` Howard S. Becker he is preparing a report on their recently completed study of a 
medical school. His most relevant recent book is Men and Their Work (1958). 
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HE occupations most characteris- 

tic of industrial-urban civilizations 
appear tosbe ranked in about the same 
order of prestige in all countries of that 
kind of civilization. Such was the find- 
ing of two sociologists in a survey. of 
the pertinent available data.1_ The pro- 
fessions and industrial occupations were 
ranked most nearly in the same way 
_in the several countries studied. The 
physician appears to be the world cham- 
pion of this popularity contest. College 
professors, scientific workers, and those 
who manage industries are not far be- 
hind. The teacher in public schools 
does not rate very highly in these coun- 
tries. He (or she) comes at about the 
middle of the rating. Urban Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia rank occupations 
open to them in a way which suggests 
that, with more urbanization and indus- 
trialization combined with less racial 
, discrimination, they will approach the 
older industrial countries in their atti- 
tudes concerning occupations. Admin- 
istrators of schools and teachers of 
secondary schools are rated at or near 
the top. The medical orderly; who is 
perhaps as high as an African is likely 
to get in the medical system there at 
present, is not far down.’ 


1 Alex Inkeles and Peter H. Rossi, “Na- 
tional Comparisons of Occupational Prestige,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 61 
(January 1956), pp. 329-39. They compared 
studies. made in the USA, USSR, Great Brit- 
ain, New Zealand and Western Germany. 
Inkeles has continued to make such compari- 
sons and has included other countries. In a 
recent lecture at the University of Chicago he 
argued strongly that his evidence shows that, 
quite regardless of form and doctrine of gov- 
ernment, industrial civilizations do produce 
a common prestige ranking of the most crucial 
occupations. 

2J. Clyde Mitchell and A. L. Epstein, 
“Occupational Prestige and Social Status 
Among Urban Africans in Northern Rho- 
desia,” Africa, Vol. 29 (January 1959), pp. 
22-40. Police inspectors and ministers of 
religion are, in fact, higher on the list than 
the medical orderly. The study rates only 


PRESTIGE RANKING AND 
OzCUPATIONAL GOALS 


If we could accept the ranking of 
occupations according to prestige by the 
public at large as some sort of evidence 
of the direction of flow of young people 
of talent, we should have little need to 
worry about our place in a world where 
science and its applications -count for 
so much. But the very rankings them- 
selves carry their own damnation. It 
is common knowledge that the medical 
schools are not beseiged by great num- 
bers of applicants who cannot get in; 
the deans of captive state schools— 
captive in that they must get most, if 
not all, of their students from the state 
in which they are located—speak of 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. Col- 
lege professors are rated highly, yet they 
themselves think they are not highly 
regarded by people whose -opinions 
count heavily in academic and public 
matters (although many of those in 
Lazarsfeld’s sample allow that perhaps 
a trustee of their own institution would 
rate a professor ahead of lawyers, ad- 
vertising account executives, or branch 
bank managers).? Governors of states, 
county judges, and heads of depart- 
ments in state governments stand high: 
in the American ranking used by Inkeles 
and Rossi. Yet we know that people 
constantly complain of the low caliber 
of those who seek public office. As a 


those occupations available to Africans. The 
higher positians in government and industry 
are not open zo them. These authors, anthro- 
pologists, are pioneers in study of the urbani- 
zation of African peoples. 

3 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, 
Jr., The Academic Mind (Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1958), p. 12, Figure 1-5. The college 
teachers in the large sample used in this 
study were asked how they thought a typical 
businessman, congressman, and trustee of his 
own college would rate a manager of a 
branch bank, an account executive of an ad- 
vertising agency, and a lawyer in relation to 
a professor. 
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matter of fact, these prestige rankings 
are not a sure index of the goals of 
American parents for their children or 
of the young people themselves. 


OccUPATIONAL IMAGES 


For one thing, most of the ratings 
simply sample the public in gathering 
their data. In giving everyone an equal 
chance to speak, they give no one a 
' chance to speak out with his own voice. 
For another, the questionnaires do not 
generally ask people what they mean, 
let us say, by a lawyer, a physician, or 
a professor. Do they mean the lawyer 
who, although he approaches the ideal 
of individual independent practitioner, 
is really a chore-boy of small business 
and politics, captive of a clientele whose 
drab problems he dare not refuse—since 
he has long since forgotten how to work 
at the law? + Or do some of them mean 
the lawyer who, although he may have 
worked on salary all of his career, can 
devote his time to the law, or some 
branch of it, and can do the work he 
likes? And what kind of physician do 
they mean? A true general practitioner; 
a quasi-general practitioner who is a 
specialist by default because fate, pres- 
sure, and indolence have progressively 
narrowed the range of cases he gets and 
of the names of ailments which he enters 
on death certificates; a true practicing 
specialist, respected by his colleagues; 
an academic research man, with or with- 
out patients, in the clinic or in the 
laboratory? And what professor are 
they thinking of? For there are wide, 
even dramatic differences, in the style 
of work and of life of people called pro- 
fessors. At its best, we professors have 
a wonderful and stimulating life with 
access to wider ranges of friends and 


4 Jerome Carlin, “The Lawyer as Individual 
Practitioner.” Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1958. Avail- 
able on microfilm. Carlin studied a sample 
of the one-man office lawyers in Chicago. 


associates than people in perhaps any 
other profession—and with a good 
chance of marrying women of great 
intelligence and charm and of great 
powers of sympathy and support. Let 
us draw the veil over the worst and the 
circumstances which produce it. 

As a matter of fact, many of our 
leading named occupations are inwardly 
so varied that to call them by one name 
is close to misleading. Ratings based 
on the name alone tell us little or 
nothing about the actual images which 
people have of the occupation. They 
also tell us nothing of how the images 
held by people of one kind (class, age, 
ethnic group, religion, region) vary from 
those held by some other kind. For the 
kinds of doctor, teacher, businessman, 
lawyer, or soldier visible to one kind of 
people may be quite different from those 
visible to others. And, as Hollingshead 
and Redlich have shown,’ the people 
in a profession do not necessarily show 
the same kind of face to clients of all 
classes. The customer may be always 
right, but in most professions there are 
some who are righter than others; at 
least, some are preferred to others, al- 
though it does not necessarily follow 
that the least preferred will be given 
inferior service. l 


THE SETTING OF GOALS AND 
STANDARDS 


The truth is that we do not have a 
fully worked out anatomy of occupa- 
tional prestige, including all of the con- 
tacts and interactions out of which the 
images of the various occupations de- 
velop. Nor do we know a great deal 
about what kinds of experiences lead 
young people to take certain styles of 
work and life as goals; reality goals, 
that is, towards which they will effec- 


5 August B. Hollingshead and Fredrick C. 
Redlich, Soctal Class and Mental Hiness: A 
Community Study (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1958). 
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tively strive. Certainly, sociologists and 
psychologists have learned a great deal 
about the influence of cliques of peers 
and about the probability that children 
of people of certain backgrounds will 
enter certain schools, colleges, and occu- 
pations. Much is being learned at pres- 
ent about the informal social organiza- 
tion of college and university campuses; 
about the creative “beatniks” who, far 
from being beat, are often the most 
hard-working and creative of all stu- 
dents (although they have low opinion 
of professors and parents, as of all re- 
spectable older folk); about home-town 
cliques, social cliques, and intellectual 
cliques of students on different kinds of 
campuses. But all of this, and much 
more, needs filling out and drawing to- 
gether into a general, yet refined, body 
of theory and knowledge about effective 
choices of ways of studying, working, 
and living. = 

One thing that-is quite clear is that 
students are quick to detect the contra- 
dictions in the behavior of those who 
try to set models before them. “You 
are not in high school now. You are 
in college. Beaman. You are on your 
own,” say we professors. Then we deal 
out assignments in small daily rations 
and follow with a quiz next day to see 
if the ration has been properly assimi- 
lated, an intellectual toilet-training 
which is about as creative as any toilet- 
training. (And note the assumption that 
high schools are childish.) We claim 
that we believe in general education; 
then each of us, as a representative 
of a “professionalized” department of 
the university—if not of learning— 
joins with his departmental fellows in 
turning colleges into pregraduate schools 
in which each course is a link in a chain 
of prerequisites necessary to graduate 
work in a given field. The net effect 
is to force young people to follow an- 
other road than the one we proudly 
point to; they must choose a major 


field of study with a strict eye to the 
chance of getting into professional or 
graduate schools and getting higher 
degrees without the loss of time which 
the system brings upon anyone who 
changes his mind after the middle 
of college. Many students—I do not 
know how many—are aware of the dis- 
crepancy between preachment and pres- 
sure, follow the pressure, and give their 
slightly younger fellow students the 
low-down. They work on the daily dose 
—a principle which experience, in the 
form of peer-group culture, has con- 
vinced them that that is what the fac- 
ulty really wants; so likewise do they 
choose. betwean what is interesting and 
a bit out of Ime and that which is dully 
more of the same, but prerequisite by 
decree. 


BALANCE BETWEEN THE IDEAL 
AND THE REAL 


Students, like other people going 
through the prolonged initiation into 
adult status, are proud of discovering 
the true road to success and of learn- 


‘ing the prescription for mixing ideal and 


reality in just the right way. They have 
to learn to live and survive as stu- 


dents before they can live and survive 


as members cf professions or other oc- 
cupations. It may be that they re- 
ceive very confused and contradictory 
messages conzerning the most valued 
goals and about the ways toward them. 
What messages are, in fact, being passed 
along to students by their teachers, 
those whom they know out in the work- 
ing world, and by their fellow-students 
of more experience and sophistication? 
Part of the study of the anatomy of 
prestige must be a frank and penetrat- 
ing study, not of official pronouncements 
about the roacs to glory and about what 
pursuits are interesting and valuable, 
but of the messages actually received 
and perceived by young people. 

This is all perhaps merely another 
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way of saying that the prestige-value 
given to various pursuits is never a 
matter merely of propaganda and pro- 
nouncements but is something worked 
out by each generation in an atmosphere 
largely but not completely created by 
the preceeding generation. The problem 


of prestige is then not a matter of a bit. 


of advertising or of “plugging” in the 
media, but of learning what we can 
about various atmospheres and their 
effects upon young people. If we are'to 
change the canons of prestige we will 
have to put ourselves through a painful 
process of analyzing the part of par- 
ents, counselors, teachers, future pro- 
fessional and business colleagues in de- 
termining them. And I do not so much 
mean our individual behavior directly 
toward young people—although that is 
certainly implied—but our behavior in 
setting up and playing our roles in edu- 
cational organizations, in creating the 
environments in which young people 
must live and work from day to day. 
If young people, regardless of the 
race, Class, or region in which they are 
born, are to find the best and most 
satisfying ways of using their abilities, 
it will be because we manage to make 
effective living models of such use— 
and its burdens and rewards—visible to 
them and in such circumstances that 
there is a fair chance of them not being 
diverted by inferior teaching, by con- 
fusion of messages which leads them to 
settle for less than their best, or starts 


rd 


them up intellectual blind alleys (by 
early “professionalism” and the en- 
couraging of “interested choices” by 
their teachers). I strongly suspect that 
close study of what goes on in schools 
and colleges, a sort of audit of the re- 
alities, might start a movement to self- 
improvement that would be of more 
effect than any amount of glamour 
showered on those occupations which 
we consider a matter of life or death. 
A good many people are, in fact, en- 
gaged in just this self-examination of 
American educational (sic) environ- 
ments. One of the things we will cer- 
tainly learn from it is that no modern 
civilization can rely for very subtle 
deployment of its human resources upon 
á series of childhood and adolescent 
judgments. Many of the finer judg- 
ments concerning a man’s special call- 
ing are bound to. be made later, when 
he knows some part of the world of 
work much better than any adolescent 
or student can know it. The problem 
of prestige—in so far as prestige is that 
which leads people to make choices of 
their pursuits—is then that of creating 
chains of opportunity to learn more and 
more about the possibilities wizhin the 
main parts of the world of work, and 
to adapt one’s self to new demands 
and to keep setting one’s sights further 
off as he goes. Woe be to him who, 
through self-interest, doctrine, or lazi- 
ness, blocks vision and learning at any 
point on the road. 
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Molding Public Opinion on Select Manpower 


By Harwoop L. CHILDS 


ABSTRACT: Molding public opinion on any subject involves ` 
several steps. First, it is essential to define clearly the objec- 
tives of the campaign. Second, the public or publics to be 
influenced should be clearly identified. Third, careful surveys 
of the attitudes and opinions of the relevant publics regarding 
the campaign objectives and programs should be made. 
Fourth, the survey data should be carefully analyzed to find 
out why people hold the views they do regarding the program 
or lack information regarding it. This is probably the most 
important and most difficult step. Once the previous analysis 
has been made the next step is to create an organization for 
the express purpose of carrying out the campaign. Special 
attention must be given to both the strategies of argument and 
persuasion. Publicity really presents no great problem, once 
the previous steps have been taken. To solve the problem 
effectively a number of specific suggestions are given. It is 
inherent in the democratic process that those who, believe in 
an idea or program should exercise their constitutional right 
to try and win support for it. This propaganda effort, how- 
ever, should use to the full, methods and techniques which 
really help citizens to decide rationally. Emphasis should be 
placed on education, information, and enlightenment. 
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versity where he has been giving graduate and undergraduate courses in public opinion 
and political parties for many years. He is the author of books and articles in the: fields 
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has been Visiting Lecturer at New York University and the University of Southern 
California. During World War II, he served on the Washington staf of the United 
States Office of War Information from 1943 to 1945. During the academic year 1953- 
54 he lectured at the School of Public Administration in Rio de Janeiro, an institution 
sponsored by the Brazilian government and the Technica: Assistance Program of the 
United Nations. 
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N many respects the effort to mold 
public opinion on such a subject as 
select manpower does not differ very 
much from efforts to mold public opinion 
on a great many other subjects. The 
basic steps are the same, with such 
variations in application as the skill and 
imagination of the would-be molder 
make possible. 

In the first place it is essential to de- 
fine clearly the objectives of the cam- 
paign. What particular goals in terms 
of an occupational redistribution of the 
population are desired? Into which par- 
ticular occupations should .a larger pro- 
portion of the working population be 
encouraged to go? Which occupations 
are already surfeited? How much of 
a redistribution is necessary to obtain 
the desired balance? How much time is 
to be allowed for the change? What 
particular consideration will be given to 
types of people, skills, amount of train- 
ing necessary, and other factors affecting 
the quality as well as the quantity of 
transfers? And last, but not least, how 
much will the proposed changes cost, 
and where is the money to be obtained? 

In other words, if this initial and 
crucial step is properly taken, the ob- 
jective might turn out to be the persuad- 
ing of 10 per cent more men and women 
to become doctors, teachers, and govern- 
ment officials during the next ten years 
and at the same time.the discouraging 
of 10 per cent from going into advertis- 
ing, the amusement industry, and law. 
The occupations mentioned are used for 
illustrative purposes, of course, but they 
show the need for being specific. Not 
only is it important to define the metes 
and bounds of “selectiveness” quantita- 
tively, but also to indicate clearly the 


quality of the people needed or not. 


needed, the sources from which they are 
to come, and the places they should 
leave. It will obviously take much 
longer to increase the supply of surgeons 
than stenographers, of qualified nuclear 


physicists than hotel bus boys. Tc say 
that the country needs 10 per cent more 
doctors and 10 per cent fewer advertis- 
ing men does not mean that the prolem 
is simply that of enticing a certain per- 
centage of advertising men to become 
doctors. In the long run it prokably 
means persuading fewer people ta be- 
come advertisers and more to become 
doctors, without seriously affecting the 
desired balance elsewhere. In the short 
run it may simply mean recruiting peo- 


. ple with the needed qualifications wher- 


ever they can be found, if they caa be 
found, and, at the same time, finding 
suitable jobs for those in long supply. 
It is necessary, therefore, to be as pre- 
cise as possible in defining the goa's of — 
the select manpower campaign. The 
problem of creating a new occupational 
balance and establishing a new equilib- 
rium is a difficult and complex one. 
Each change may produce reactcons, 
many of them unforeseen, with wide- 
spread ramifications. Goals should be- 
defined with care lest significant inpli- 


_ cations are overlooked. And only when 


they are so defined can the propagandist 
move with assurance to the next step. 


IDENTIFYING PUBLICS 


Once the goals of the campaign are 
clearly defined, the next step is to Hen- 
tify the groups or publics to be influ- 
enced. ` To illustrate: one of the objec- 
tives may be to increase the number of 
doctors and decrease the supply of ad- 
vertising men. This may involve a crash 
program to bring about as quick = re- 
distribution as possible, and, at the same 
time, a long-range effort to keep the 
relative supplies of' manpower in the 
two occupations at the new level. It 
will be rather useless to try, and increase 
the supply of doctors quickly, eithe: by 
appeals to the doctors themselves or the 
public generally. To increase the sup- 
ply of doctors appreciably, it mar be 
necessary to start at the high school 
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level, or at least at the early college 


level, where decisions to go into medi- 
cine are usually and finally made. What, 
then; are the principal target publics 
whose support is necessary? A few 
seem to be obvious at the outset: high 
school and college students qualified for 
medical training; the parents of such 
students who may have much to do with 
their children’s decisions, particularly in 
a case of this kind where they may be 
called upon to bear a large share of the 
expense of medical training; the medi- 
cal profession, especially those directly 
concerned with medical schools, since 
_ their views may affect decisively the 
willingness and the ability of medical 
schools to admit additional students; 
and public officials whose views and 
votes may affect the financial side of 
medical training. 

In addition to these primary publics 
there are other groups, including opinion 
leaders in many fields, proprietors of 
mass media, and the general voting pub- 
lic whose influence may be extremely 
important in the long run. However, 
the prime targets in the case of medicine 
would seem to: be potential medical stu- 
dents, their parents, school officials, and 
certain groups of public officials. 

Each occupation will have its spe- 
cialized publics. There will be much 
overlapping, of course. The job in each 
case is to identify as precisely as possi- 
ble the specific publics most closely re- 
lated to the decision-making of those 
who might be persuaded to enter, or to 
leave, the target occupation. 

The case of those engaged in adver- 
tising may be used to illustrate another 
side of the problem. We have assumed 
for the sake of argument that advertis- 
ing is in long supply and the ranks of 
advertising men should, in the interest 
of the country, be thinned. What are 
the relevant publics to be influenced? 
The advertising occupation does not re- 
quire long periods of specialized train- 


ing, although experience may be a factor 
in outstanding success. Decisions to 
enter the field'do not have to be made 
early nor zre qualifications clearly and 
precisely defined. Moreover, it is not 
enough merely to discourage people from 
going int) advertising unless equally ap- 
pealing alternatives are offered. And it 
is obvious that medicine will not offer 
that appeal for most advertising men 
because of the special qualifications and 
long, expensive training demanded. Ba- 
sically, therefore, stress must be laid 
upon the lure of occupations in short 
supply. The targets in this case would 
be the acvertising profession itself, since 
those engaged in advertising are prob- 
ably not sc highly specialized that they 


‘cannot be quickly absorbed in other 


occupations. Again, the indirect -influ- 
ence of parents, school teachers, and 
mass media is important, especially for 
the long run. In the short run, the 
major target is the advertising profos- 
sion itself. 

The identification of key publics will 
become clearer as the preparation of the 
campaign proceeds, particularly after 
the third and fourth steps when critical 
areas and critical factors in the process 
of opinion jorming become evident. The 
specific goals determine the specific pub- 
lics, and specific publics indicate’ the 
steps to be followed thereafter. 


NEED FOR SURVEYS 


Once the objectives of the campaign 
are defirec and the key publics identi- 
fied, the next job is to ascertain the 
attitudes and opinions of these publics 
with reference to the objectives. The 
purpose of these surveys is to find out 
what members of the public really know 
about the need for the select manpower 
program; what their attitudes are re- 
garding it; and, depending on the par- 
ticular public, their attitudes -toward ~ 
occupations in long and short supply; 
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their reasons for entering the occupa- 
tions they are in, willingness to change, 
objections to change. 

Special care should be given to the 
preparation of the survey so that as 
many significant correlations as possible 
can be made between states of opinion 
and other factors which seem to be im- 
portant opinion determinants such as 
family background, educational attain- 
‘ments, special aptitudes, group afilia- 
tions, underlying motivations, reading 
and viewing habits, and many -others. 
How elaborate and technically refined 
the survey should be will depend upon 
the degree of precision desired; the 
amount of data already available, the 
size and composition of the public. In 
some cases rather crude indices of opin- 
ion are available, such as statements of 
group leaders, group publications, rec- 
ords.of conferences, and the like, which 
‘may give a more or less satisfactory 
idea of the attitudes and opinions of 
the group. 

The fourth step in the process of 
molding public opinion involves the 
analysis of the opinion data collected by 
surveys and in other ways. The pur- 
pose of this analysis is to find out why 
people hold the opinions they do; why, 
in the present instance, they may be 
opposed to the select manpower idea; 
may be opposed to entering particular 
occupations, or leaving or avoiding 
others. This stage or step is perhaps 


the most important of all because dis- | 


closures at this point will determine to 
a great extent the most effective meth- 


ods to use in trying to activate; re-. 


inforce, or change existing opinions and 
. attitudes. 

Again, for the sake of illustration, we 
may assume that one objective of the 
select manpower campaign is to per- 
suade more qualified persons to go into 
medicine and fewer people’ to enter the 
field of advertising. A careful analysis 
of the survey data obtained from rele- 


vant publics might disclose, for exarple, 
that five factors accounted in large part 
for the failure of more qualified people 
to go into medicine: cost of medical 
training, rigor and length of training, 
lack of qualifying aptitudes, prevailing 
images of a doctor’s life, lack of informa- 
tion regarding the material and non- 
material rewards of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Similarly, the surveys might disclose 
that several considerations were pri- 
marily responsible for the occupat.onal 
appeal of advertising: ideas regarding 
the salaries and income of people in 
advertising; prestige of “Madison Ave- 
nue” and the “man in the grey flennel 
suit”; ease of entering the field and 
opportunities for rapid advancement; 
views regarding the way of life of peo- 
ple in advertising; treatment of adver- 
tising and advertisers in the mass m=dia. 
= The analysis might quickly show how 
much of the prevailing public opimions 
were fact and how much fiction. It 
would suggest the type of informat.onal 
programs needed and where they were 
needed. It might reveal the principal 
sources of mistaken notions and hew to 
change them. It might lay bare basic 
drives and, desires, dominant attitudes 
and appeals. It might show the role 
being played by parents, schools, nass 
media, group associations, and others in 
building up these images and mativa- 
tions. 

Once the objectives have been clearly 
defined, the relevant publics iden-ified 
and, surveyed, and the factors la-gely 
responsible for producing the preveiling 
attitudes revealed, it is time to prepare 
an over-all campaign strategy to bring 
about the opinion changes desired. The 
campaign will have many dimens ons: 
breadth, intensity, depth, and time. All 
elements and phases of it mus: be 
carefully co-ordinated. Duplicatior and 
waste of effort must be avoided. Targets 
will be clearly specified. Activities will 
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be scheduled to a time program which 
will be effective to the highest degree. 


Basic CAMPAIGN STRATEGIES 


For the sake of cofvenience, the 
propaganda and promotional campaign 
may be divided into four basic strate- 
gies. This differentiation, although to 
some extent artificial; underscores the 
four principal types of activity: organi- 
zation, argument, persuasion, and pub- 
licity. 

An organization should be created for 
the express purpose of carrying on the 
campaign. Such an organization gives 
continuity and cohesion to the enter- 
prise. ‘Through financial ties, meetings, 
and the elaboration of offices; it helps 
to cement the allegiance of members. 


It furnishes a two-way channel between. 


the campaign leaders and the rank and 
file, a channel which enables the leaders 


to communicate more effectively with ` 


the members and the masses and brings 
the desires and opinions of the members 
to the leaders. The organization also 
serves to give concrete and symbolic 
expression to the ideas and objectives 
of the campaign. It brings the ideas 
to life, makes them widely visible, helps 
to institutionalize them. 

The form of the organization deserves 
careful study. It often, but not neces- 
sarily, involves the following features. 
First, there is usually a top executive 
body of some kind with considerable dis- 


cretionary, rule-making powers such as ` 


a board of directors. This-board con- 
sists. of opinion leaders from the country 
as a whole and from vocations in long 
and short supply who enthusiastically 
endorse the objectives of select man- 
power. 

Secondly, the organization will elabo- 
rate a nationwide network with regional 
and vocational subdivisions, as well as 
many committees and offices. Such 
structural elements give opportunities 
for extensive participation and help to 


tie the individual and personal elements 
of the campaign as a whole together. 
It is not necessary for every person to 
be on a committee or serve as an officer. 
Possibly a ratio of one to eight is rea- 
sonably satisfactory. The importance 
of organization in molding and stabiliz- 
ing opinion should never be under- 
estimated. 

Again, every effort should be made to 
give each member of the organization 
a sense of real participation and involve- 
ment. This can be achieved through 
dues payments and other financial con- 
tributions; through voting and refer- 
enda, attendance at meetings, and nu- 
merous service and activity assignments. 
Special. recognition should be given to 
those who contribute most to the success 
of the organization. In molding opin- 
ion, it is often helpful to set up dif- 
ferent classes of membership, concentric 
circles of members as it were. Those 
on the outer rim would be the new 
members, the least involved, the least 
active who may, by passing through the 
inner circles, progress toward the center 
of influence and authority. This ever- 
present challenge to increase activity 
and accomplishment is a powerful force 
cementing individual opinions into a 
cohesive whole. 

The second basic strategy of the cam- 
paign is the strategy of argument. To 
carry out this strategy much attention 
should be given to the preparation of 
a convincing statement of the reasons— 
statistical, empirical, logical—for the 
program. Such a statement should be 
comprehensive, scholarly in the most 
up-to-date sense, full of prestige and 
authority. It should be written in such 
a manner that it would impress and con- 
vince a wide range of serious students 
of public affairs, including scholars, edi- 
tors, reporters, commentators, legislators 
and other government officials, and 
group leaders—any who may be seri- 
ously try:ng to think and reason their 
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way through to the solution of public 
problems. 

Since the case for select manpower 
appears to have so much supporting evi- 
dence behind it, the preparation of con- 
vincing documents should not be diffi- 
cult. These documents may take the 
form of government reports based on 
research undertaken by the government; 
_ on findings by special commissions ap- 
pointed by private or public authorities; 

on legislative hearings. The documents 
~ may take the form of treatises on the 
subject by noted economists, sociolo- 
gists, philosophers, political scientists-— 
any who are competent to deal with it 
in a rigorous, analytical, scholarly man- 
ner. These documents will not reach 
and sway the rank and file directly, but 
they will reach many opinion leaders, 
and, through them, wider circles of in- 
fluence. One thinks at once of many, 
many books, reports, documents, and 
papers which have exerted a tremendous 
influence on contemporary thought and 
opinion. In this day of singing commer- 
cials, spot announcements, subliminal 
advertising, and garish bill boards, it 
is sometimes easy to forget the power of 
fact and reason in molding public opin- 
ion. Each cause, campaign, and move- 
ment needs its textual “bible”—its 
Hobbes, Locke, Marx, Henry George, 
Dewey, Freud, Adam Smith, Herbert 
Spencer, Veblen, its Niebuhr, Keynes, 
Galbraith, Tawney, or Lippmann. 


STRATEGY OF PERSUASION 


The strategy of persuasion seeks to 
supplement and bolster reason with 
emotion, conviction with action, belief 
with will. In the case of select man- 
power, it means that an understanding 
of the problem, an acceptance of the 
argument for an-occupational redistri- 
bution of the population is not sufficient. 
People must be willing to go beyond 
mere belief in a program to a willingness 


to do something about it. 


Here the 
propagandist may use to a degree the 
findings of psychological and mot=va- 
tional research and relate his program 
to some of the basic human emotions, 
drives, motives, desires, and attitudes. 
He will seek to draw attention to his 
program and specify courses of acfion 
needed by dramatizing the issues in- 
volved, by making them stand out in a 
vivid way, and by the use of repetifion 
keep them constantly before the target 
publics. 

The molder of opinion will seek to 
involve the relevant publics emotionally 
as well as intellectually in the program, 
relating it to such forces as the desire 
for success, for public approval, for self- 
realization, for tangible and intang<ble 
rewards, for a certain kind of “immor- 
tality.” He may seek to arouse fear of 
the consequences of inaction and failure 
to do something about the problem of 
select manpower. He will seek to de- 
velop admiration and enthusiasm for 
the program; hope, pride, and confi- 
dence in ultimate success. 

How far is one justified in arousing 
and exploiting human emotions to fur- 
ther a course of action? This is a d ff- 
cult and complex question to ansver. 
And it does not help too much to difer- 
entiate between the so-called base emo- 
tions and those of a higher order. When, 
if ever, does the end justify the meaas? 
In peace time many people deplore she 
lack of motivation on the part of same 
young people, their inability to make 
the most of their opportunities, tkeir 
refusal to try to learn, their distaste for 
self-development and purposeful living. 
In later years one may try to motivate 
people to give to community funds, per- 
form some public service, to support 
some so-called worthy cause. At otaer 
times we encourage the play upon <he 
fears of cancer, alcoholism, or financial 
loss. In wartime efforts may be made 
to arouse hate for the enemy, unques- 
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tioning obedience to authority, love of 
country, and even the desire to kill. 
Human emotions are still surrounded 
by.a great deal of mystery. They serve 
in many instances to protect the indi- 
vidual from harm; they provide a feel- 
ing of joy, contentment, apprehension, 
pity. They support action. The propa- 
gandist,. promoter, educator, and press 
agent are sometimes criticised for their 
excessive use of emotional appeals. But 
when do emotional appeals become ex- 
cessive? Perhaps when they serve as 
a substitute for, or an obstruction to, 
rational appeals. Possibly the more ra- 
tional the appeals, the more Justification 
there is for emotional support. Cer- 
tainly, society is concerned that public 
discussion shall lead to more rather 
than less rational actions and decisions. 
There is very little, if any, justification 
for emotionally made decisions, but most 
actions are emotionally motivated. It 
is important, therefore, that emotions be 
harnessed end exploited to promote the 
more rather than the less’ intelligent 
decisions. : 


ART OF PUBLICITY 


Finally, there is the basic strategy of 
publicity, the most effective use of all 
relevant media of communication for 
reaching the significant publics with the 
message of reason and persuasion. One 
thinks at once of the mass media, but 
there are many specialized and selective 
media which are equally important. If 
the surveys mentioned earlier were prop- 
erly prepared and conducted, much in- 
formation would be available regarding 
the reading, viewing, listening, and com- 
municating habits of publics. These 
findings would suggest the channels of 
communication which can be most ef- 
fectively used. 

There are many handbooks, text- 
books, and guidebooks on publicity. 
The amount of “how to do it” literature 


is extensive. Only a few of the so-called 
“principles” will be mentioned here. 
The principles often do not state the 
conditions and circumstances of their 
application. This omission means that 
the strategy of publicity is more an art 
than a science. Nevertheless, a few 
illustrations may be suggestive: 


The media used should be those best 
adapted to the message and the 
target public. 

The use of all media should be prop- 
erly co-ordinated and timed. 

Whenever possible messages should 
be related to the attitudes and de- 
sires cf the target public. 

Special efforts should: be made to 
dramatize the message and have it 
stand out. 

Whenever’ possible, use should be 
made of existing leaders and group 
‘channels of communication. 

Many aids to speedy communication 
such as slogans, clichés, and sym- 
bols can be used without distorting 
the message. 

Repetition and variety of presentation 
may be combined to gain attention, 
arouse and enhance interest. 

Use action as well as word and pic- 
ture symbols. ' 

Stress the public interest significance 
of the message. 

Relate the message to current events 
of bigh attention value. 


Is it in the public interest for an or- 
ganization seeking to promote the cause 
of select manpower to use the strategies 
outlined—organization, argument, per- 
suasion, and publicity—especially the 
last two? We live in a world of com- 
peting propagandas. We believe that if 
the public is to reach wise conclusions 
on matters of public policy, they must 
hear as many sides of a question as 
possible. Our constitutional system 
places a high premium on freedom of 
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speech, press, and opinion because such 
freedoms foster public’ enlightenment 
and wiser public policies. But this holds 
true only under certain conditions; only 
when the competing propagandists seek 
to inform rather than deceive, enlighten 
rather than befuddle. Many if not most 
propagandists believe their causes are 
in the public interest, but this belief 
does not make it so. It is up to every 


propagandist to try and win support for 
his cause, but only through the methods 
of enlightenment. The public interest 
will definitely be served if those who 
believe in a select manpower program 
use to the full the propaganda resources 
available in the service of public 2n- 
lightenment and refuse to participate in 
the competition for public opinion on 
any other basis. 


© Society's Stake—and Responsibility for 
Allocating Manpower ` 


By Joun J. Corson 
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OW efficient, both in terms of the 
society’s and the individual’s in- 
terest, are those institutions that help 
place individuals in jobs? In other 
words: as a people, do we have institu- 
tions equipped to aid each individual 
find a job in which he will best contrib- 
ute to the national product and find the 
personal reward and gratification every 
human being seeks? 
_ During recent years two forces have 
persistently emphasized the basic impor- 
tance of these questions. The persist- 
ence of the cold war and a continuing 
high level of prosperty (despite the re- 


cession of 1958) have maintained rela- 


tively full employment. The number of 
job seekers, including four million un- 
employed and those graduating from our 


high schools, colleges, and universities, . 


and job movers, has been relatively 
small in relation to the number of jobs 


to be filled. But have those looking for | 


jobs been assisted to find from among 
all available jobs those for which they 
were best suited? 

The second force that has increasingly 
emphasized the importance of these 
questions is the “scientific revolution.” 
The rapid technological advance in our 
civilization has greatly intensified the 
demand for scientists, engineers, and 
many kinds of supporting technicians. 
Simultaneously our ability as a society 
to produce only a limited number of 
individuals with the talents and training 
required has brought about a scarcity 
-which has placed a high price on the 
heads of individuals with these skills. 
Illustrative of our response to this force 
is the recommendation of a special com- 
mittee created to advise the President. 
It said: “. . . the nation which holds 

1 These questions were earlier posed in an 
article by the author entitled: “The Placement 
Function in an Industrial Society: The Un- 
explored Core of the Manpower Problem,” 
Improving the Work Skills of the Nation 


(New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), 
pp. 169~78. 


- December “195. 


the lead in [science and enginee-ing] 
holds the initiative in world affairs .. . 
It is therefore appropriate that the na- 
tion concern itself particularly wita the 
development of men and women in engi- 
neering and science.” ? 

Faced by a persistent shortage of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians ancl, as 
well, of others, machinists, for example 
the American people are tempted to solve 
this segment of the manpower prablem 
by establishing devices—for example, 
generous scholarships—that would chan- 
nel outstanding high school and ccllege 
students into scientific and techmical 
careers. To do so. would be to limit 
one of this nation’s basic freedoms— 
freedom of occupational choice. 

Hence, it becomes steadily more im- 
portant that the American people evalu- 
ate the importance of the “placement 
function” in the industrialized, urban, 
technological society of the 1960s It 
is essential that Americans give thcught 
to the role and efficiency of the institu- 
tions that perform the increasingl~ es- 
sential function of placing individuals 
where they can function best in the 
interest of the society and for their per- 
sonal satisfaction. It is essential that 
leaders of public thought and stucents 
raise questions regarding the adequacy 
of these institutions and suggest how 
they may be made more effective. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


As a people we are concerned with 
utilizing this country’s total supply of 
manpower in such a way as to procluce 
the maximum gross national prodcct— 
refrigerators, toys, dacron suits, radios, 
radar, and missiles—that will best serve 
society’s ends. Our problem is to maxi- 
mize the size of the gross national prod- 
uct and simultaneously to fulfill the 







hopes andWWesires of the indivicuals 
2 Final ‘to the President, The Presi- 
dent’s Co e on Scientists and Engineers, 
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whose future success and happiness de- 
pend upon finding that job in which 
their particular talents will be utilized 
fully and éffectively. 

In meeting these national and indi- 
vidual needs, we rely upon and treasure 
the freedom of the worker to choose his 
own vocation and his own job. But in 
msisting upon the individual’s freedom 
of job choice we assume that workers 
are aware of the availability of alterna- 
tive jobs; they can get specific informa- 
‘tion on conditions of employment; and 
they are free to examine and consider 
alternatives before making their choices. 
Are these assumptions valid? 

If cold appraisal of these assumptions 
suggests that they are not firmly founded 
in fact, we- will still reject the alterna- 


tive of formal planning or programing . 


how human beings shall be distributed 
throughout the labor market. 
we as a people, in the light of the pres- 
ent and prospective importance of man- 
power to our society, leave to chance 
the social effectiveness of the institu- 
tions that are expected to inform indi- 
viduals of the availability of jobs and 
conditions of employment? 

The task that these institutions per- 
form is a large one. In 1955 the United 
State Bureau of the Census estimated 
that of 75 million persons 14 years of 
age and over who worked at some time 
during that year, 11.5 million changed 
their jobs.4 These 11.5 million job 
changes—and their successors in each 
subsequent year—include three distin- 
guishable categories. ‘There are those 
young people entering the labor market 
for the first time; men and women un- 
employed because of technological de- 
velopments in an industry or because of 
revised production schedules in a plant; 


3 Abraham Bluestone, “Job Finding and the 


Theory of Job Choice,” Monthly Labor Re- - 


view (October 1955), pp. 1139-44. 
4 Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
Series P-50, No. 70, February 1957. 


But can- 


and individuals voluntarily changing 


jobs from cne employer to another, or 
within the same enterprise. 


INFORMATION FOR DECISION 


The central question—of vital impor- 
tance to the individual and of increas- 
ing importance to a society dependent 
upon its manpower—is: Are there facili- 
ties available to help these individuals 
find jobs where their talents will be 
utilized to the fullest and, as a conse- 
quence, where their skills will be devel- > 
oped to tae fullest? 

Consider, for example, several indi- 
viduals: one, a young man leaving high 
school;- twa, the college graduate; and 
three, the man or woman, 10 to 15 years 
out of school or college who, dissatisfied 
and unsuccessful, desires to make a 
change. Where does each obtain the 
information he needs to make a job 
choice in his best interest? 


THe Hicu ScHooLt GRADUATE 


In the school year 1957-58, local 
United States Employment Service 
(USES) offices provided counseling, test- 
ing, and placement services to more than 
one-third of the country’s 23 thousand 
high schools. These services were 
aimed at only those seniors who planned 
to go to work immediately after gradua- 
tion and who had made no vocational 
choice. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery ® 


5 Employment Service Program, Letter No. 
080, Mav 6, 1959, Bureau of Employment 
Security, United States Department of Labor. 

6 “Follow-up studies that have been con- 
ducted on the usefulness of the GATB have 
indicated that counselees who followed the 
counselor’s recommendations made with the 
use of the GATB were more successful and 
satished in their work than those who entered 
other types of work.”—“The General Aptitude 
Test Battery,” Beatrice J. Dvorak, Chief, 
Testing Branch, B. E. S., U. 5. Department 
of Labor. l 
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was administered” to 93 per cent of the 
more than 230,000 students counseled. 
Permanent placements resulting from 
these services numbered more than 50 
_thousand. 

Impressive as this may be, two-thirds 
of the nation’s high schools received 
little or no help in placing their gradu- 
ates. These high schools included many 
of the hard-to-reach rural areas where 
counseling is especially needed because 
of the students’ lack of acquaintance 
with occupations away from their im- 
mediate geographical location for which 
they might show talent, and because of 
the growing trend to attract people away 
from overproducing agricultural areas.’ 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


For the college man or woman, we can 
assume that college officials will aid the 
male graduate in deciding whether his 
ultimate vocational interests will be bet- 
ter served by (a) discharging his mili- 
tary liability immediately or by seeking 
deferment, (b) by taking liberal arts or 
vocational-professional courses. But can 
these school or college officials supply 
him with realistic assumptions as to 
labor market supply and demand ih a 
period five to ten years hence? And can 
they supply him with a realistic ap- 
praisal of his own aptitudes and poten- 
tialities for alternative occupations? 

A study ® of more than 70,000 women 
college graduates in 1957 showed that 
43 per cent obtained their first job after 
graduation by direct application on their 
own. School placement bureaus and 
public and private employment services 
accounted for only 29 per cent of the 


7A joint effort is being made here by 
the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, 
through USES and Agriculture Extension 
service. 

8 “First Jobs of College Women: Report on 
Women Graduates, Class of 1957,” United 
States Department of Labor, Women’s Bulle- 
tin No. 268, 1959, 


placements; families or friends sor 17 
per cent; and other—including adver- 
tisements and professcrs—11 per cent. 


THE JoB CHANGER 


Consider, also, the situation cf the 
older man or woman. He or she is con- 
vinced of the necessity of making a 
change or may have lost his or her job 
because of technological change or a 
company’s curtailed production. How 
does each resolve such questions as: Is 
there enough hope for ultimate recall to 
the present job to warrant waitirg for 
re-employment? If not, what occupa- 
tional opportunities exist in the conmu- 
nity which will utilize the skills already 
acquired? Would it be wiser, and can 
the worker afford, to undertake trzining 
for a new field? If so, for which field is 
the individual especially qualifiel by 
aptitude and personal skills? Are there 
better opportunities for work -ir the 
same related field in other areas cf the 
country or in other industries than the 
one with which the individual hag pre- 
viously been associated? 

A summary published in 1955 cf the 
findings of eight major studies ot this 
and related questions indicated, as one 
might expect, that workers changec jobs 
to get better wages or to find a job with 
more attractive physical characteristics.® 
The reader of this summary is left with 
a wonder as to whether the long-run 
interest of the individual was served if 
he achieved either of these gains. 

On the other hand, the same article 
indicated that workers remain in their - 
jobs because they feel the risk of re- 
maining unemployed for a considerable 
length of time. They stay too, because 
they want to maintain established rou- 
tines in their daily lives; because they 
prefer employment which permits :hem 

9 Abraham Bluestone, “Major Studi-s of 


Workers’ Reasons for Job Choice,” Monthly 
Labor Review (March 1955), pp. 301 £. 
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to be close to their friends and family; 
because they enjoy the prestige asso- 
ciated with being an “old timer”; and 
because they do not want to give up 
the advantages of the seniority provi- 
sions which go with prolonged employ- 
ment. And each of these factors may 
induce them to stay in the job for which 
they were never qualified. 

Immediately, however, the question 
arises: Do these workers have the in- 
formation for making decisions as to 
change? Do.they have anywhere to 
turn for reliable information as to the 
labor market and as to their own capa- 
bilities in relation to alternative job 
opportunities? Are they free to make 
the choices that would serve their best 
interests and the best interests of the 
= society? Or does sheer chance and 
eagerness exercise undue influence over 
these workers’ job moves? 


THE CHANCE IN JoB CHOICE 


For twenty years I have harbored the 
naive belief that most individuals find 
their way into the occupations or pro- 
fessions at which they spend their lives 
through, if not sheer chance, at least 
for illogical reasons. There is‘no scien- 
tific evidence to suggest that the occupa- 
tion in which the father succeeded (or 
did. not succeed) is the logical occupa- 
tional choice for the son. Nor is there 
any scientific evidence to suggest that 
the course in which a student did well 
in his senior year in high school or col- 
lege predicts with unerring accuracy for 
- his teacher the occupation that he 
should advise the student to enter. And 
there is less scientific evidence to sug- 
gest that the father’s friends may be 
employed in the particular occupations 
in which the son’s talents will be most 
usefully employed. 

Yet such studies as iere are reveal 
that these are the bases that guide many 
workers into jobs. One study revealed 


-~ 


Ki 
that nearly half of molders and core- 
makers chose their trade because of the 
influence of. family or friends.!®° The 
bulk of the electronics technicians found 
their jobs by applying at a plant em- 
ployment office, by learning about open- 
ings from someone working in a plant, 
or through a newspaper “Help Wanted” 
advertisement. A third study showed 
that the bulk of individuals who became 
tool and die makers did so because they 


_ believed themselves to be “mechanically 


inclined,” Eecause their families or 
friends influenced them. Typically, one 
tool and die maker commented “this 
trade has always been in my family so 
Į took it up too.” More than a quarter 
of the tool and die makers interviewed 
could give no definite reason as to how 
they happened to enter their trade. A 
fourth study of the experience of elec- 
tronic technicians showed that more ` 
than a third sought a job in this field 
because of an interest in radio as a 
hobby; 14 per cent were assigned to 
and trained in this field while in the 
Armed Forces, and 9 per cent were di- 
rected toward electronics by the influ- 
ence of families or friends.** 

Finally, a fifth study of 3,000 appren- 
tices indicated that 23 per cent had 


` chosen the same trade as their fathers 


and an acditional 29 per cent reported 
that their fathers were in one of the 
other skilec trades.*? 

These studies suggest that the job 
choices of these workers were made with 
limited knowledge of alternative job 
opportunities, of the future prospects of 
the trade, or of the individual’s aptitude 
for the work. 


10The Mobility of Molders and Core 
Makers, 1940-1952, Bulletin No. 1162, United 
States Depertment of Labor, June 1954. 

11The Motility of Electronic Technicians, 
1940-1952, Bulletin No. 1150, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1954, pp. 43-45. 

12 Career Patterns of Former Apprentices, 
United States Department of Labor, Bulletin 
T-147, March 1959. 
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My naive and unscientific observa- 
tions suggest that the same lack of logic 
holds true for perhaps a smaller propor- 
tion but for still many individuals at 
the professional level. The more exten- 
sive period of training enables the indi- 
vidual. to test his own capabilities for 
the profession and to learn something 
about the job opportunities and trends 
in the field. Yet many have commenced 


`- the study of law because their fathers 


are lawyers, and once started have per- 
sisted because they had no ready alter- 
native. Others have studied law because 
college classmates were headed in that 
direction. One man of my acquaintance 
became an actuary because his college 
roommate studied actuarial sciences. A 
third man started out as a messenger 
in a chemical department of a large cor- 
poration and studied at night to become 
a chemist; the department was moved 
out of town, and he was offered a job 
as a messenger in the company’s legal 
department. He switched to the study 
of law and became a lawyer—a success- 
ful one. Even more often at a stage 
in life when children have come and 
expenses press hard on a too slowly 
rising income, occupational choices are 
forced with little knowledge of what 
other alternatives ‘are available at the 
time and place. 


If these unscientific observations are 


valid (and they are ventured in the ab- 
sence of needed analyses) happenstance 
generally obtains in the choice of posi- 
tions and professions. Does this not 


suggest that a substantial waste is in- 


volved in the way most workers “con- 
nect” with jobs? Is it not likely there 
is a substantial wastage in terms of both 
potential productivity lost and personal 
frustrations for the individual who is 
misplaced? 


DEVELOPMENT AND PLACEMENT 


The United States exhibits many 


needs for more manpower in particular 


skills than is immediately availeble, but 
the evidence available is that we possess, 
even as we possess rich natural resources, 
even richer human resources. That is, 
we have a population that possesses a 
high. level of capabilities. Afte- a cen- 
tury of public education those indi- 
viduals are, relative to many oth=r coun- 
tries of the world, “well developed”; 
there is little illiteracy; a large propor- 
tion have had some high school training; 
a large majority have acquired some sig- 
nificant work skills; and a sukstantial 
minority possesses a variety o: highly 
developed scientific, technical, aud other 
skills. 

Contrast the level of manpower devel- 
opment in the United States vith the 
manpower of one of the less-developed 
countries this country is aidinz, Iran. 
There, more than 90 per cent of the 
population is illiterate. A small‘ninority 
possesses even the rudest skils; the 
majority of the population living on the 
land eke out a living by the crudest 
of agricultural processes, and the women 
have never had the opportunity to de- 
velop even simple skills of homemaking 
and child care. In Iran, as in Pakistan, 


Burma, Ghana, and other less-developed 


countries, skilled manpower is a more’ 
essential requisite of developmeat than 
is the capital we provide through for- 
eign aid. This was dramatically illus- 
trated in Teheran two years ago when 
the most modern pasteurization plant 
in the Middle East, built through the 
largess of the United Natiors, was 
opened. On the day it commenced 
operations with a staff of Iranin em- 
ployees who had had only brief training 
in the tasks they were to persorm, a 
boiler burst. The accident was traced 
to the inability of one humble and much 
chagrined worker to read the gavge that 
stood prominently on the front of the 
boiler. Another and equally d-amatic 
illustration is afforded by our psovision 
of military “hardware” to Iran and 
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other countries. Imagine, if you will, 
what the uneducated and untrained 
young man from Korea, Pakistan, Viet- 
nam, or even Turkey must learn before 
he can handle even the simpler modern 
military equipment! : 
Reading and writing are important 


skills there for the simplest development ` 


of that country’s agriculture and indus- 
try. And, hence, Iran is rapidly press- 
ing for the extension of its school sys- 
tem and for. the training of those con- 
scripted into the army each year. 
in addition, it is training workers in an 
expanding vocational school system for 
the jobs being created in new textile, 
cement, canning, chemical, and other 
factories and for nontechnical jobs in 
hospitals. -Institutions for channeling 
the individuals produced in these 
schools, vocational schools, the armed 
forces and expanding universities to the 
iobs where they are needed are little 
developed. But as yet the number of 
jobs in which they can be employed is 
small as is the number being trained; 
and, hence, a well-developed placement 
system is not as sorely lacking as here, 
where we operate on narrower. margins. 


. USING THE HUMAN RESOURCES: 
WE HAVE 


As Dael Wolfle put it in 1954% 
.. it would appear to be good busi- 
ness for the nation to use its brains 
well, just as it is good business to use 
well its forests, its waterpower, and its 
minerals. 
ness; it is a great national concern.” 


i£ 


Yet he points out, as a single indication. 


of.the manner in which we use our man- 
power, that of approximately 152 thou- 
sand who reach age 18 each: year and 


who have superior intellectual ability, a. 


third of the boys and more than half 


13 Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources, A Spe- 
cialized Talent (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954), p. 1. 


But. 


It is more than good’ busi- 


of the girls do not go on beyond high 
school. 

His observation applies to the particu- 
larly talented young people, but the 
principle applies to our total manpower. 


~The proportion of the oncoming gen- 


eration that continues their education 
beyond high school is steadily increas- 
ing, but is vet probably not more 
than a third. Not every individual who 
graduates from high school is capable 
of benefiting from a college education; 
but as the President’s Committee - on 
Education Beyond: the High School 
pointed out,: each individual must; in 
the interest of our society, have his 
talents developed to the fullest. If a 
quarter of a century ago a high school 
education was the requisite for intelli- 
gent citizenship in our society, then. 
assuredly a quarter of a century later 
in the. infinitely more complex, techno- 
logical, international civilization of the 
1960’s, something, more than a high 
school education is not only required — 
for intelligent citizenship but for effec- 
tive performance in commerce and. 
industry. 

As a people we have effectively ac- ` 
cepted the obligation of developing each 
individual’s talents to the fullest. Is it 
time that we accepted similarly a fuller 
responsibility for aiding each individual 
in making a vital occupational choice? 
‘What information or price does the 
individual worker need? First, he 
needs reliable information about the 
market, both national and local, for the 
skills he has to sell.. He should know 
what openings there are for one with 
his skills, experience, and interests. He 
should also know the relative advan- 
tages of remaining in his area of resi- 
dence or seeking employment in another ` 
community. Increasingly in recent 
years, the Bureau of Employment Secu- 

14 Second Report to the President, The 


President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, July 1957, p. ix. 
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rity in the United States Department of 
Labor and the affiliated state employ- 
ment services have improved their proc- 
esses for assembling and disseminating 
such information. To a greater degree, 


the information is now available and 


ordered. 

Second, he should know enough about 
labor market trends to know whether 
he is choosing the job in a declining 
industry or in an establishment with an 
unstable employment record. He may 
make a different choice if he can know 
the prospective demand and supply for 
workers in each of the fields and for 
several employers with whom his skills 
are marketable. Within five years, the 
Bureau-of Labor Statistics has substan- 


tially improved and expanded the data. 
it has as to the demand and supply for 


workers in each of an increasing number 
of industries. There is much still to 
be learned, but data is steadily being 
accumulated. 

Third, he needs assistance in relating 
himself to the job openings available. 
This involves assessment not only of the 
worker’s basic experience, skills, and 
personal characteristics, but must in- 
clude an intelligent appraisal of apti- 
tudes in related work potentialities. 


Doors To JOBS 


All too little is known as to how indi- 
viduals find their ways into jobs. But 
it is known that seven institutions now 
assist many individuals in making the 
transition from either unemployment to 
employment or from one employment 
to another. Are these existing place- 
ment institutions equipped to render the 
three forms of assistance that have been 
specified ? 


-= rmm 


ameen th Se E a E T 


‘ The school or university 


As the number of individuals enrolled 
in high schools and colleges and univer- 


sities steadily expands, the placement 
activities conducted by public school 
systems, colleges and universities consti- 
tute an increasingly important social 
institution. Is this institution equal to 
the responsibility it assumes? 

Does the school or university place- 
ment officer have meaningful irforma- 
tion concerning the nétional or even the 
local labor market? Is this placement 
officer supplied with available irforma- 
tion as to the prospective future supply 
and demand for various types of labor? 
And does this placement officer have 
available reliable data as to thə indi- 
vidual student’s aptitudes and akilities? 
The individual makirg his first choice 
in the labor market has a vita. stake 
in the placement officer’s possession of 
these several types of informatien and 
his ability to relate them to th2 indi- 
vidual’s immediate choice. 

The urgent need for establisking in 
our schools additional skills in voca- 
tional guidance has been underlined in 
recent years by three significant devel- 
opments. The first was the v:gorous | 
recommendation by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School that additional emphasis should 
be placed, and more skilled workers put 
to work, at giving competent vocational 
counsel to individuals in our secondary 
schools.° The second was the enact- 
ment in the National Defense Education 
Act of provision for the improrement 
of vocational guidance in our szhools. 
Title 5, Part A, of this act authorizes 
funds for state educational agencies 
to establish better guidance prozrams. 


“Part B authorizes. funds for the estab- 


lishment of tiny institutes to improve 
the qualifications of people who are or 
wil be engaged in counseling anc guid- 
ance work in the secondary schoo.. The 
third was the vigorous recommerrlation 
by Dr. James Conant, in his poch- 
making study of the high schoo , that 
15 Ibid., pp. 40-42. ` 
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vocational counseling services be avail- 
able for students in all or most of our 
high schools at earlier ages. 

These three developments should help, 
in time, to relieve an existing and serious 
shortage of professionally trained school 
counselors. Our high schools have less 
than half of the counselors they need. 
Only two-thirds of those available meet 
certification requirements. And a ma- 
jority of our high schools are so small 
that they can ill afford to employ com- 
petent counselors on their staffs. 

In the colleges and universities there 
is similarly a discouraging lack of pro- 
fessionally trained and competent coun- 
selors. The choice of a “major” is all 
too often a vocational choice made with 
little regard for the basic aptitudes of 
the individual. It is influenced by a 
teacher learned in the particular boy 
or girl’s basic capabilities. 

Hence there is little assurance, either 
in the high school or in the college or 
university, that the student who has 
been educated will be aided to make 
an occupational choice to his greatest 
advantage. If he makes an unfortunate 
choice, his employment record may be 
marred and, more important, his self- 
confidence impaired. Should not the 
American society expect its schools and 
colleges to develop greater capabilities 
for distributing the manpower that they 
develop throughout the complex indus- 
trial society? 


The industrial personnel office 


The recruiter for a private company 
is, naturally enough, primarily concerned 
that his company shall get the “best 
buy” for its dollar. He is not directly 
concerned with such questions as: Does 
this young man know of alternative jobs 


against which he can compare my offer? ` 


Is the job offered the one for which the 


individual is best fitted? Will this job 
utilize the imcividual’s highest capaci- 
ties? Inevitably the recruiter resolves 
such questions in the interest of the 
company rather than of the individual. 

For those mdividuals who are em- 
ployed by a company and who wish to 
change jobs within the company, the 
industrial. personnel office can and 
should be helpful. There is a mutuality 
of interest. The personnel office knows 
more about the individual and more 
about availabe opportunities. It has 
an important stake in placing the indi- 
vidual where he will do best. 


The trade union and professional 
society 


The trade union plays an important 
placement role. Its activities influence 
the future supply of a given trade or 
craft as well as the distribution of work- 
ers among jobs. Is this influence exer- 
cised in terms of the nation’s best inter- 
ests? Or is the supply kept artificially 
and undesirably limited in order to give 
support to high wage levels? 

In the selection of apprentices, what 
effort is made to assess the individual’s 
aptitudes for the tasks to which he will 
devote his life? . Do restrictive practices 
as to age, race, and other nonperform- 
ance factors deny some individuals the 
opportunity to make the choice of jobs 
that would be best for them? 

“Every professional society,” Kenneth 
Boulding told the National Manpower 
Council in 19£4, “is a conspiracy against 
the public.*7* Is Professor Boulding’s 
critical comment justified? Or do pro- 


16 Kenneth Beulding, “An Economist’s View 
of the Manpcewer Concept” in National Man- 
power Council, Proceedings of a Conference 
on the Utilisation of Scientific and Professional 
Manpower (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954), pp. 11-25. 
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fessional societies encourage the en- 
trance of new people into their fields 
in the numbers warranted by the na- 
tional interest? 

There are those who contend that cur- 
rent shortages of doctors and engineers 
may-be traced in part to the restrictive 


activities of the professional societies. | 


Are these contentions valid? Are such 
. activities in the interest of our society? 
Do they prevent the entry into these 
fields of individuals whose future pros- 
pects would be enhanced if these fields 
were open to them? 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
pointed out that what appears in our 
country to be “solely a shortage of 
scientists is in reality a shortage of sci- 


entists and a shortage of skilled workers 


and technicians needed to back up the 
scientists,” 27 

Professional societies have long been 
aware of the shortages of skilled tech- 
nicians. Do professional societies, by 
their concentration on the maintenance 
of high entrance standards in their lim- 
ited fields, discourage the development 
of needed technicians at less than pro- 
fessional levels? Are they able and 
willing to aid in. meeting this social need 
and thus contribute to the development 
of individuals in fields associated with 
their professions? 


The newspaper classified ad 


Classified newspaper advertising has 
_ long played an important part in placing 
certain classes of workers in jobs. Its 
prominence, especially in the large 
urban centers, highlights the significance 
of the placement function in our society. 

How much help will the typical clas- 
sified ad give the individual in apprais- 
ing his suitability for the work or the 
suitability of the job in terms of his 


17 Speech to the Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, Chicago, March 22, 1955. 


long-range vocational objectives? May 
it not be that the poorer the loug-run 
prospects of the job, the more m-slead- 
ing will information in the ad ber 


The private employment agency 


Like the professional society, tke pri- 
vate employment agency tends to oper-. 


ate in narrow occupational or indastrial 


fields. Few agencies can aid the indi- 
vidual in appraising alternative appor- 
tunities in the labor market as a whole 
because they are concerned with special 
segments of the labor force: for 2xam- 
ple, teachers, nurses, accountants, cleri- 
cal workers, and the service occupetions. 
Within these occupational areas, the 
private agency is often an effective in- 
strument for informing workers as to 
job opportunities. In some instances, 
it is skilled in appraising the indivolual's 
talents and aptitudes in relation to avail- 
able jobs. Its very identification with 
the special field, however, makes many 
private agencies blind to trends and to 
future demand and supply prospects 
about which the workers shoud be 
informed. 

Finally, one may ask: Do qualified 
workers fail to utilize the private azency 
because they feel they cannot afford a 
relatively heavy levy against thei- first - 
year’s earnings? Do others, able io af- 
ford the cost, feel as a matter of prin- 
ciple that American workers shouH not 
be required to “pay” for a job? 

Excellent work, it must be admitted, 
has been done in a number of occupa- 
tional fields through the efforts and 
accomplishments of recognized p-ivate 
agencies, but at the other extréme are 
some horrible examples of exploitation 
and unethical practice. In more than 
half our states, regulatory bodies have 
been established to license and irspect 
the work of private employment agen- 
cies. 


4 
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The public employment ofice 


Finally, how well does our: federal- 
state system of public employment of- 
fices serve in “feeding manpower in” to 
the national economy? 

It is the most comprehensive institu- 
tion for bringing workers and employers 


together. Its association with unemploy- ` 


ment insurance ensures that it has ac- 
cess to most of the available workers 
in the community. Because it operates 
in all occupational fields, it has the 
widest range of job openings available 
in the community. Through the several 
state systems, each local office is in con- 
tact with employment opportunities in 
other communities that cannot be filled 
through local sources. It provides a 
vast and well-ordered supply of informa- 
tion about the labor market and supply 
and demand prospects for each occupa- 
tion. . Many local offices can offer the 
job seeker counseling and testing facili- 
ties to aid him in appraising his own 
capabilities. 

Yet, the public employment service 
despite substantial growth arid progress 
has marked limitations. A big “selling” 
job must be done if many important 
employers are to use these public em- 
ployment offices. Another big selling job 
has to be done to establish the public 
employment system as an avenue to 
jobs for skilled, supervisory, profes- 
sional, and scientific workers. After 
twenty years’ development, the public 
employment system has not yet been 
made the effective national placement 
institution that is needed by society and 
the individual. 


WHAT ie IS NEEDED? 


The cursory aai of A of 
these seven institutions reveals all too 


18 “The Employment Service in an Expand- 
ing Economy, 1953-58,” Employment Security 
Review (October 1958). 


clearly that no one is primarily con- 
cerned with providing the three kinds 
of information that will enable the indi- 


. vidual to choose that occupational future 


that will be to his own and society’s 
greatest advantage. To say that there 
must be active, effective, institutional 
arrangements for getting to each worker 
basic facts about the world of work and 
about himsel? each time he is about to’ 
make a decision affecting his vocational 
future, is rot to challenge his choice or 
to substitute authoritarian for demo- 
cratic arrangements. It is simply to 
underline the large importance of im- 
proving the facilities by which we aid ~ 
employers and individuals distribute 
available workers throughout our indus- 


.trial complex in relation to the indi- 


vidual’s own interests and capabilities, 
and societv’s needs. | 

How shall this be done? Little atten- 
tion has been given to the placement 
function in our society, its importance, 
and the institutions that perform this 
function. This is becoming an ever more 
apparent lack that we can ill afford. 
There is no need for a public “man- 
power agency” that will “draft” labor 
or “direct” men and women to where 
they are needed.: Indeed the present 
emphasis on science may be already 
seducing many to enter a field for which 
they are ill-adapted’ and in which they 
will live a life of frustration. The need 
is for centralized leadership in the fed- 
eral government, probably in the United 
States Department of Labor, continually 
to assess the placement activities of the 


variety of institutions that now- petform 


this function, to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of numerous agencies within -the 
federal government—the Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Science Foundation, 
and the Department itself—in gradually 
perfecting existing institutions and par- 
ticularly in pointing to the need for 
improved placement arrangements. 
The efforts of such a centralized 
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Gan 


agency might establish more definitely 
just what should be expected from each 
placement institution, the kinds of im- 
provement needed in each, and the most 
effective means by which this society 
can weld these several placement agen- 
cies into an effective, co-ordinated effort 


to see that each man and woman serve. 


where he can serve best. In short, it 
is high time that there be a thorough- 
going analysis of how we can improve 
the effectiveness of the “doors through 


which workers enter jobs.” ° Th/s step 
in an era of full employment wil con- 
stitute a major contribution no: only 
to the freedom of the individual in an 
industrialized society, but to the produc- 
tivity that will assure economic progress 
and national security. 


19 One of, if not the, earliest explora ions of 
this aspect of the manpower problem ~as de- 
scribed in a book by an analogous title, Doors 
to Jobs (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Jniver- 
sity of California Press, 1942). 
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Manpower Development and Utilization: 
A Governmental or a Private Responsibility? 


` By HENRY Davip 


ABSTRACT: In a free and democratic society, responsibilities 
for the development and utilization of manpower resources are 
located in fact and by necessity in both private and public 
hands. Governmental policies and actions today constitute the 
most powerful single instrumentality for shaping the manpower - 
resources of the United States. The quantitative and qualita- 
tive characteristics of these resources are determined by com- 
plex processes of interaction which reflect the total life of the 
society. The variables which are part of these dynamic 
processes are interdependent, unstable, and inconstant in their 
weight and influence. Manpower problems are complex human 
problems to which.there are no quick and easy solutions. 
Whether the responsibilities for manpower development and 
utilization should be, as a general rule, a function of either pri- 
vate or public agencies is not a meaningful question. Greater 
congruence in the making of manpower policies can be achieved 
by governmental units and private individuals and organiza- 
tions through rough agreement on a few central objectives. 
The values of a free and democratic society establish an obli- 
gation to discover and create the conditions ‘under which the 
potentialities of all men may be realized. 
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UST where the responsibility falls 

in a free society for the making 
and carrying out of manpower policies 
‘is a problem for inquiry. Where it 
should fall is a matter for debate. 

If he is at all reflective, the investi- 
gator of the problem will be troubled 
by the questionable nature of some of 
the assumptions he is compelled to 
make, by the inadequacies of the data 
available to him, by the elusiveness of 
the processes he is studying, and by. the 
complexity of the issue with which he 
is engaged. None of these sources of 
uncertainty will trouble the advocate 
when he debates where the responsibility 
should be located, for he seeks to write 
the rules under which manpower policies 
are to be made and to define their 
substance, 

If one asks whether private indi- 
viduals and organizations in fact influ- 
ence the developmeni and utilization of 
the nation’s manpower resources, the 
answer, of course, is “yes.” 


AREAS OF PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITY 


The family which invests in the edu- 
cation of its children; the father who 
persuades—perhaps even coerces—his 
son to follow in his footsteps and be- 
come a doctor; the wealthy individual 
who endows a chair in nuclear physics; 
the youth who leaves high school in his 
third year to take a well paying job as 
a semiskilled worker; the young wife 
who works in order to help her husband 
pursue a graduate degree; the labor 
organization which sets the conditions 
for apprenticeship, negotiates a contract 
with provisions governing promotions 
and access to training opportunities, or 
adopts policies designed to protect the 
health and safety of its members; the 
employer who requires graduation from 
high school as a qualification for em- 
ployment, does: not hire Negroes, re- 
stricts his recruitment of personnel to 


workers under forty-five, or ventures to 
utilize women in jobs to which men are 
traditionally assigned;‘ the corporation 
which annually spends millions of dol- 
lars on the education and trainirg of 
its work force, engages in productivity 
studies, or encourages its executive per- 
sonnel to take a tour of duty in a gov- 
ernmental post; the professional associa- 
tion which establishes standards of edu- 
cation, training, and competence, or 
controls entrance into an occupation; 
the advertising council which, as a ‘ pub- 
lic service,” conducts a campaign to 
recruit young women into the nursing 
field; the community organization which 
seeks to improve guidance and counsel- 
ing information and facilities; the Zoun- 
dation which finances fellowships, sup- 


‘ports research programs, or undervrites 


experiments in educational metheds— 
all of these private individuals ar or- 
ganizations are makers of manpower 
policies. 

They may not be eware that they 
function in this capacity. They may 
not intend that their decisions or ativi- 
ties, which are directed to serve other 
ends, should influence the development 
or utilization of the nation’s manpower 
resources. They may, on the other 
hand, be acutely sensitive to the man- 
power implications of their behavior, or 
act quite purposefully to effect intended 
manpower results. Whatever the cir- 
cumstance, the right and the power of 
private individuals and organizaticns to 
shape the manpower resources o? the 
society is not only recognized anid ac- 
cepted, but also, within certain Lmits, 
protected. They possess, in shctt, a 
large measure of responsibility as mak- 
ers of manpower policies. | 


AREAS OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


If it is asked whether governmental 
agencies and actions significantly affect 
manpower development and utilization, 
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the answer, obviously, is once more in 
the affirmative. Federal, state, and local 
governments are all makers of man- 
power policies. There aré more than 
100,000 units of government in the 
United States, and almost each one ex- 
erts some influence upon manpower dè- 
velopment or utilization, or both. .In 
one fashion or another, the vastly 
greater number of separate governmen- 
tal departments, bureaus, and agencies 
also make or carry out manpower poli- 
cies. State employment services, local 
school districts, municipal departments 
of health, such federal agencies as the 
National Science Foundation, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the United 


States Civil Service Commission, state ` 


and municipal fair employment prac- 
tices commissions, departments of the 
federal government, one of which, De- 
fense, is the largest single employer of 
manpower in the nation, each of the 
armed services—all these represent a 
modest sampling of the total number 
of governmental organizations that play 
some role in fashioning the quantitative 
and qualitative characteristics of the 
nation’s manpower resources. 

‘The governmental units are numerous 
and the public policies which have a 
bearing upon manpower ‘development 
and utilization are fragmented, as well 
_as diverse, and many policies designed 
to fulfill quite different purposes have 
unintended manpower results. More- 
over, the full significance for manpower 
demand and supply relationships of 
direct public employment—which now 
accounts for one-seventh of total em- 
ployment in the United States—and 
of employment for which governments 
are indirectly responsible is not readily 
perceived. Consequently, how much re- 
sponsibility the society assigns to gov- 
ernment for manpower development and 
utilization may not be immediately visi- 
ble. Yet, the responsibility is extensive 
and decisive enough to prompt the rela- 


tively safe judgment that government 
today ‘constitutes. the society’s most 
potent single instrumentality for deter- 
mining the character of its manpower 
resources. This assertion may merely 
confirm the worst fears of those who 
are dismayed by “big government,” 
whether defined in terms of function, 
power, or number of public employees. 
It is, however, an essential reference 
point for assessing the relationship be- 
tween systems of private and public 
responsibility. | = 


RANGE OF PUBLIC POLICIES 


Not only are the federal, state, and 
local governments large-scale, direct em- 
ployers of manpower, but through their 
public policies, functions, and services 
they also profoundly affect the develop- 
ment and us2 of the nation’s manpower 
resources in many other ways. Educa- 
tion, the foundation upon which man- 
power develcpment rests, is overwhelm- 
ingly a public enterprise. Governmental 


health programs and services and medi- 


cal and biclogical research activities 
have wide-ranging and even critical im- 
plications for manpower. Military man- 
power policies directly touch the lives 
of a significant proportion of the na- 
tion’s younger men and have an impor- 
tant bearing upon their educational and 
work experiences and their occupational 
skills and employment opportunities. 
For years, the armed forces-have repre- 
sented the country’s largest single under- 
taking in training and education. 
Governmental policies affecting sci- 
ence and technology in general and the 
research and development programs of 
the federal government which are tied 
to defense purposes in particular, have 
been critical factors in the development 
and utilization of scientific, engineering, 
and other professional personnel. Im- 
migration policy represents the nation’s 
first expression of direct manpower pol- 
icy. Foreign trade policies have de- 
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clared manpower aspects and obvious 


manpower consequences. The list of 
other public policies and actions which 
are of moment to the manpower re- 
sources of the United States is too long 
to complete here. It will suffice to note 
that governmental policies which set em- 
ployment standards; regulate employ- 
ment practices; provide guidance and 
placement services for workers; and 
affect economic stability, change, and 
growth all have important manpower 
consequences. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND 
THE SOCIETY — 


That a free society places responsi- 
bilities for making manpower policies in 
both private and public hands is, of 
course, a commonplace, but one that 
calls for affirmation and understanding. 
These responsibilities could not in fact 
be either. wholly private or public in 
nature in any modern society, whether 
free or authoritarian. The reason for 
this is that manpower development and 
utilization are, in the final analysis, 
functions of a-society’s mode of life. 
The proportion of its total population 
in the labor force, the sex and age char- 
acteristics of its working population, the 
- occupational skills of its workers, the 
factors which influence occupational 
choices, the facilities for education 
and training, the distinctions between 
“men’s” and ‘women’s’ jobs, the pat- 
terns of compensation—each of these 
may be isolated for purposes of analy- 
sis, but it can be explained or properly 
understood only when it is viewed within 
the frame of a society’s total life.. All 
of a society’s institutions and activities, 
its knowledge and its beliefs, its science 
and technology, its ideals and its values, 
and its traditions and its aspirations 
enter into the complex processes of 
interaction which determine, finally, the 
manpower characteristics of its people. 


ECONOMIC AND NONECONOMIC FACTORS 


In a market economy, the promis2s of 
future job opportunities and high earn- 
ings are important in the educat onal 
and occupational choices made by boys 
and girls, but no one could maintain that 
these economic considerations are deter- 
mining. Family background, place of 
residence, peer group behavior, tradi- 
tional patterns of choice, and still other 
variables determine the outcome oz the 
occupational choice process. In cccu- 


-pational choice decisions already made 


by a single individual or by the mem- 
bers of a small and more or less homo- 
geneous group, the relative importance 
of each variable can be ascertained but 
only with considerable difficulty. In 
the case of larger, heterogeneous popu- 
lations, however, only the loosest gener- 
alizations can be ventured about the 
influence exerted by each signifcant 
variable in the occupational choice proc- 
ess. Exposure to the occupational in- 
formation and advice provided by the 
same high school counselor, for example, 
produces different consequences with 
different youngsters. In some instaaces, 


it may be strongly re-enforced by the 


values and aspirations of the par=nts, 
the casual advice of friends and rela- 
tives, and the character of the local 
labor market. In others, the play of 
these factors may serve to qualify or 
even to nullify the substance of the 
guidance and counseling encountered in 
school.. 

‘The price of labor is an effective 
mechanism for allocating manpower, but 
individuals do not automatically shift 
from one job or field of work to anether 
in response to higher wage and salary 
rates. The prospect of long-term secu- 
rity frequently outweighs the attraztion 
of high but uncertain Income. Wages 
and salaries can be manipulated within 
margins with relative ease; personal 
values cannot. Not all teachers who 
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could earn more by engaging in other 
kinds of work flee the profession. One 
distinguished American scientist seems 
persuaded that psychic considerations 
deter many scientists from taking chal- 
lenging and highly paid jobs in the field 
of space research. They are, he suggests, 
reluctant to abandon familiar research 
activities and to be labeled “space ca- 
dets” by their peers. The weight of 
psychic, as opposed to economic, con- 
siderations has been frequently noted 
by leading scientists in testimony be- 


fore Congressional Committees and else- 


where. Some have observed, for exam- 
ple, that the dominant values of the 
American people have the effect of 
denigrating the worth of intellectual 
endeavor and achievement, and, conse- 
quently, profoundly influence the career 
choices of able youngsters. Others have 
noted that some of the difficulty encoun- 
tered in securing first-rate personnel for 
defense research and development proj- 
ects is rooted in the fact that many able 
scientists simply do not regard problems 
of military research as intellectually 
interesting and challenging. No one 
should have to be reminded of the 
unfortunate impact that the loyalty- 
security mania and the climate of Mc- 
Carthyism had upon the recruitment of 
scientific and other highly trained per- 
sonnel for governmental service. 

The prestige or status associated with 
occupations is, by general agreement, a 
significant factor in educational and 
occupational choice decisions and, there- 
fore, in the process by which manpower 
is occupationally allocated. It is widely 
taken for granted that the prestige of 
an occupation can be enhanced by as- 
suring higher earnings for those in it. 
This assumption, for example, underlies 
the standard prescription for raising the 
status of the teaching profession and, 
thereby, broadening the flow of able 
people into it. High economic rewards 
frequently are positively related to high 


prestige, but it is also true that fre- - 
quently they are not.. Thus, white- 
collar occupations below the professional 
level seem to carry more prestige gener- 
ally than blue-collar skilled occupations, 
even though the latter are, almost in- 
variably, better compensated. In social 
status terms, the bank teller presumably 
ranks well above the tool and die maker, 
but in earnings he is very likely to run 
a poor second to the latter. The annual 
earnings of an assistant professor at a 
private liberal arts college are likely to 
be just about the same as those of a 
bus driver, but it seems safe to say that 
his occupation enjoys higher prestige in 
his community. 

So much still remains to be learned 
about the hierarchical structure of occu- 
pations and about the determinants of 
prestige that it is hazardous to be posi- 
tive abou: the influence they exert upon 
occupational choices in relation to a host 
of other factors. Yet, in the United 
States, where money income and con- 
sumption aspirations are such important 
points of reference in the behavior of so 
many people, economic considerations 
must be given considerable weight. Con- 
sequently, there is little choice but to 
hope that some occupational fields which 
are crucial to the well-being of the so- 
ciety can be upgraded in prestige by 
being better rewarded in money terms. 

Some alterations in economic circum- 
stances of even relatively brief duration 
are sufficiently potent to leave their 
mark upon the future character of man- 
power resources. There is, of course, 
the familiar example of the depressing 
effect upon the size of the freshman 
classes in engineering schools in 1950 
and 1951, and upon the supply of acces- 
sions to the profession four years later, 
as a result of anticipations that newly 
graduated engineers would not readily 
tind attractive jobs. On the surface it 
would appear that the recession of 1957, 
and the attendant severe unemployment 
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in defense and durable goods industries, 
produced a decline in engineering school 
enrollments in 1958—the first to occur 
in seven years—-even though total col- 
lege freshman enrollments were substan- 
tially higher than in the preceding year. 
. In other occupational fields, however, 
changes in labor market conditions are 
not accompanied by equivalently sensi- 
tive alterations in the size of the supply 
entering upon the requisite course of 
education and training. Even in engi- 
neering, the influence of economic fac- 
tors is qualified by other variables. 
Thus, the expansion in engineering en- 
rollments prior to 1958 did not always 
mean a proportional growth in the sup- 
ply of graduates. As the size of enter- 
ing classes increased, there was a tend- 
ency for the proportion of students 
failing to graduate to rise as well, 


UTILIZATION FACTORS 


Engineering is also one of many occu- 
pational fields, both professional and 
nonprofessional, that afford an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize that the practices 
- governing the ‘utilization of manpower 
constitute an important variable in 
the processes that shape manpower re- 
sources. Under pressure of the high 
demand for engineers, employers were 
compelled to examine more closely the 
tasks to which their professionally 
trained engineers were. assigned. It 
quickly became apparent that for a 
number of these tasks personnel of less 
than professional level training could 
be effectively substituted, as in the case 
of drafting, testing, and simple design 
work. Two consequences of this devel- 
opment have been the growing emphasis 
upon the need for increasing the supply 
of technologically trained personnel, 
equipped to work in related and sup- 
portive capacities to engineers and sci- 
entists, and the efforts to. provide addi- 
tional facilities for training technicians 
through junior colleges and technical 


_fessional occupations. 


institutes, as well as at the high-school 
level. 

-In the short run, such changes in 
utilization practices provide relief from 
shortages involving personnel whose oc- 
cupational preparation is extended in 
time and costly in money. But they may 
also result in heavy demands for -elated 
personnel who can be more quickly and 
less expensively trained. In the lest few 
years, for example, it has frecuently 
been argued that “the shortage of engi- 
neers really represents a shortage of 
technicians.” Over the longe? run, 
changes in utilization practices may sig- 
nificantly. modify the demands fer and, 
consequently, the supply of specific cate- 
gories of workers and result in substan- 
tial changes in the facilities for and the 
programs of education and training. 
This has occurred in the course of the 
present century in the health field. where 
many paramedical occupations have 
grown at much faster rates than pro- 
Innovatbns in 
the utilization of educational pe-sonnel 
currently being tried on an experi- 
mental basis could conceivably influence 
strongly the future demand for amd sup- 
ply of teachers, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, for all levels of edccation. 

The significance of utilizatior prac- 
tices and policies as factors influencing 
both the demand for and the supply cf 
particular categories of manpower can 
hardly be exaggerated. Whether in- 
duced by a search for ways of reducing 
labor costs, a change in techno ogy, a 
shortage situation, or some other reason, 
departures from existing policies and 
practices always affect demand aad sup- 
ply relationships involving particular 
groups of workers and, therefore, total 
manpower resources. i 

It should quickly be emphasized thet 
changes in the kinds and numbers of 
workers are also the sources of new 


_ departures in utilization patterns. As 
recent developments in military tech- 
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nology and automation, as well as the 
experiences of underdeveloped econo- 
mies, make clear, known ways of utiliz- 
ing manpower more effectively must in 
many instances wait upon the availa- 
bility of the requisite personnel. It must 
also be stressed in this context that, 
while some utilization policies and prac- 
tices are susceptible to quick. alteration, 
others,: which reflect and are fashioned 
by deeply rooted attitudes and conven- 
tions, change only gradually. 
Illustrative of this point are the strik- 
ing developments in the United States 
during the last half century in the pat- 
terns of utilization involving women and 
racial and ethnic. minority groups. The 
new significance of women as a man- 
power resource is, of course, the product 
of a great many more changes than the 
erosion of traditional conceptions of 
their “proper” functions in society and 
of their so-called distinctively ‘“femi- 
nine” traits and qualities. It is the 


outcome of a whole series of gradual 


developments touching almost every as- 
pect of the society’s life, of the impact 
of two world wars, and of relatively 
recent patterns of marriage and child- 
bearing. 


THe PLAY oF THE VARIABLES 


It was earlier observed that a great 
variety of factors and forces enter into 
the complex processes of interaction 
which give a distinctive shape and char- 
acter to the society's manpower re- 
sources. Thus far, only a few of them 
have been mentioned. But it is not 
necessary. to detail the others in order 
_to underscore the point that it is easier 


to identify the variables which are part — 


of these processes than it is to delineate 
with any precision how they operate 
and interact. 

These variables are not fixed and con- 
stant elements in a static system. They 
cannot be assigned precise weights. 


They modify one another constantly. 


Just as their significance alters with 
changing circumstances, they themselves 
cause the circumstances to change. 
Some of the variables are readily quan- 
tified. Others seem to defy measure- 
ment. Some are susceptible to direct 
control and manipulation. Others are 
not, for they are the end results of 
autonomous processes that are not amen- 
able to purposeful intervention. Changes 
in some vériables bear fruit relatively 
quickly. With others, the consequences 
of change can only be felt at some 
fairly remote point in the future. — 

These observations on the inconstancy 
of the variables involved in the processes 
that shape the quantitative and quali- 
tative characteristics of the society’s 
resources of manpower, and on the com- 
plexity anc subtlety of the processes 
themselves, are not designed to induce 
despair in the heart and mind of the 
investigator who undertakes to concep- 
tualize and describe them. Nor are 
they intended to prompt the judgment 
that so much about manpower develop- 
ment and utilization is still so poorly 
understood that it is fruitless to assess 
the worth and consequences of existing 
manpower policies and unwise to ven- 
ture upon new ones. 


A CHALLENGE, A WARNING, AND 
_ REFERENCE POINTS 


What has been said, however, should 
be read in the first instance as a chal- 
lenge and second as a warning. The 
challenge, addressed to social scientists, 
is that there is a whole series of diffi- 
cult, interesting, and important prob- 
lems in the field of manpower research 
which await intensive and systematic 
inquiry. The warning is that those who 
are impelled to seek or to settle for 
simple, easy, and quick solutions to diffi- 
cult manpower problems merely invite 
failure and , frustration. Manpower 
problems ar2 complicated human prob- 
lems at their easiest. At their most 
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. difficult they are also reflections of 
underlying. institutional and cultural 
problems. The proponents of “crash” 
programs for expanding the supplies of 
engineering and scientific manpower, or 
of remedying the deficiencies of Ameri- 
can primary and secondary education, 
commit the error of the “easy and quick 
solution” in almost its most egregious 
form. They are matched only by those 
who propose to “solve” these same man- 
> power problems by taking several leaves 
out of the book of the Soviet Union. 

If Americans grow better informed 
about and, hopefully, still more con- 
. cerned with the extent to which their 
well-being and national security depend 
upon the quality of their manpower re- 
sources, the question of where responsi- 
bility should be lodged for defining and 
achieving manpower objectives will be 
more energetically pursued than it has 
been up to now. If the expenditure of 
energy is to produce light as well as 
heat, Americans will have to learn to 
keep a few basic reference points firmly 
in mind. - 

One, already emphatically made, is 
that the responsibilities for making man- 
power policies are as a matter of fact 
and necessity—and should as a matter 
of choice—~be lodged in both the com- 
munity acting through government and 
in private individuals and organizations. 
In a free and democratic society there 
can be neither a single manpower policy 
nor a single locus of responsibility and 
power for its determination. The mak- 
ing of policy is a pluralistic endeavor, 
and the risk that the results will not 
always be consistent or complementary 
is a small price to pay to secure the 
values of the society. What has to be 
sought, therefore, is not a central source 
of. authority to fashion a monolithic 
policy for manpower development and 
utilization, but a higher degree of con- 


gruence among policies and a rough 
measure of agreement among the many 


- centers of policy-making about key pur- 


poses and targets. 

It would be naive to suggest that 
either of these goals is easily aztained. 
Yet, it would also be misleading to fail 
to indicate that some movement has 
been made in their direction. There is 
a growing understanding of the fact that 
severe and continuing imbalances be- 
tween the demands for and the supplies 
of all categories of highly trained man- 
power may frustrate the realization 
of the society’s objectives—social, eco- 
nomic, and political, as well as military. 
There is a growing sense that the nation 
cannot afford to be complacent about 
the quality of its manpower resources. 
There is increasing recognition of the 
need for ability and competence in all 
fields of endeavor. And, finally, there 
is increasing agreement on the impor- 
tance of investing a greater share of the 
society’s capital, both public and pri- 
vate, in its human resources. 

A related reference point is that the 
question of where responsibil:ty for 
manpower policy should reside as a gen- 
eral rule is not a meaningful question 
to which a meaningful reply can be 
made. There is no inherent advantage 
or virtue in private or public responsi- 
bility as such. What matters is the 
suitability of the instrument in which 
responsibility is located for fashioning 
an effective policy to achieve a given 
objective. 

Finally, there is a reference po:nt that 
is essentially moral in nature The 
values of a free and democratic society 
imply an obligation which falls alike 
to governments and private individuals 
and organizations—an obligation to dis- 
cover and establish the conditions under 
which the potentialities of all men may 
be realized. 
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ABSTRACT: Over the past half century there has been a rapid 
growth of professions and occupaticns which require college 
training. The future need for college trained persons must be 
filled from a group of young people which is smaller in pro- 
portion to the total population than at any time in recent his- 
tory. To be short on quantity in this group from which our 
leaders will emerge makes it more important than ever to make 
the most of the quantity available.. Society looks to organized 
education for whole new fields-of specialized training as well as 
refinements and extension of.existing programs. Much greater. - 
emphasis will have to be placed upon learning as a lifelong 
process. To do the educational job America needs will call for 
substantial reorganization and expansion of school plant and 
facilities and bold and imaginative efforts to make tools of 
instruction more effective. The dimensions of - opportunity 
which lie before us in the field of educational reseatch are 
practically boundless but research in education to.date has 
been meager. It is obviously going to take great sums of 
money and all of our ingenuity and effort as a nation to make 
the necessary progress to fill the trained manpower needs in 
i capacity. 
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HE shattering impact of the ac- 
celerated accumulation of knowl- 
edge upon the whole gamut of human 
affairs presents all of us with an un- 
precedented challenge. Living in a so- 
ciety in transition, we now find our- 


selves moving from an age in which we 


enjoyed the luxury of time to adjust to 
slower paced changes to one in which 
new dimensions have suddenly opened 
in every phase of the educational en- 
deavor. 


DIMENSIONS OF QUANTITY 


Let us consider first the sheer quantity 
factor involved in the challenge. This 
fall the public and private schools will 
be employing 1.7 million professional 
staff to serve 42 million children. By 
the fall of 1968, the staff must in- 
crease by 440,000 to accommodate a 
52 million enrollment. In addition some 
100,000 teachers a year are needed to 
replace those who leave the profession. 
At present newly trained teachers fall 
short of the need by 132,000 a year. 

The college enrollment in the autumn 
of 1959 is expected to total 3.4 million 
and a decade hence it is expected to be 
6 million. Today there are approxi- 
mately 300,000 professional persons en- 
gaged in providing the teaching, re- 
search, professional, and‘ administrative 
services in higher education. By the 
fall of 1968 the professional staff of 
higher institutions must increase by 
233,000 to accommodate an enrollment 
of approximately 5.6 million. In addi- 
tion some 29,500 faculty members per 
year will be needed to replace those who 
leave the profession through retirement, 
resignation, and the like. At present 
newly trained higher education staff 
members fall far short of meeting this 
need. l 

The problem involved here is com- 
pounded when it is realized that the 
doctoral degree represents the desirable 


and standard preparation for teaching 
in college. Each year about 9,000 per- 
sons receive the doctoral degree. About 
half choose college teaching as a pro- 
fession, but only a fifth of the total each 
year enter college as new colleze teach- 
ers, the others having been teaching 
while working for their doctorate. - 

In 1953-54, 40 per cent oi all col- 
lege teachers held the doctoral degree, 
but in this same year only 31 per cent 
of the new college teachers had such de- 
grees. By 1958—59 the latter {gure had 
dropped to 24 per cent. This repre- 
sents a serious drop.in the quality of 
teachers. Unfortunately, this deteriora- 
tion in preparation is felt severely in 
the very fields with which the na- 
tion is now most concerned——science and 
mathematics. 

Also, the number of well-trained per- 
sons who are potential college teachers 
is drained into other fields of work. The 
shrinkage is worse in some fields than 
others. At present, in chemistry about 
2 out of every 3 persons ho-ding the 
doctorate are employed in nonteaching 
occupations, in engineering it is 3 out 
of 5, and in physics 1 out of 2. In- 
dustry, which prizes the fine talent as- 
sembled in our colleges and universities, 
is able to offer higher salaries than the 
colleges can pay and therefcre skims 
much of the cream of academic scholar- 
ship, taking not only the promising 
young scholars but their professors as 
well. . 

When holders of doctoral degrees are 
not available in sufficient numbers for 
college teaching, institutions turn to 
those with a master’s degree. These 
teachers are frequently recruited from 
high school teaching staffs—thus weak- 
ening our secondary school system and 
at the same time placing on the college 
faculties those with less preparation for 
their work. o 

Certain necessary conditions of gradu- 
ate instruction make its per capita cost 
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much higher than that of undergraduate 
study. These conditions include more 
expensive libraries, laboratories, semi- 
nars, smaller classes, and the best schol- 
arly talent available for instructional 
and research staffs. Thus many well- 
qualified college graduates cannot af- 
ford to continue their education in 
. graduate schools. And the graduate 
schools themselves, if they are to meet 
an increased enrollment, need expanded 
faculties and facilities. l 

Title IV of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA) is designed to 
make a beginning towards solving this 
double problem—the economic needs of 
students and the uneven distribution of 
available graduate instruction. It takes 
two approaches to this end: it provides 
students with funds; and it increases 
the number and scope of graduate pro- 
grams of study, particularly in geo- 
graphic areas where such programs are 
not now available. 

It is interesting to look back over the 
past half century at the economic and 
social development of the United States 
- and note the rapid growth of the pro- 
fessions and occupations which require 
college training. The number of work- 
' ers in this group, for example, has in- 
creased 86 per cent since 1910, while 
the number of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers increased only 36 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 

Our economy will need nearly 40 per 
cent more professional and technical 
workers in the next few years. Scien- 
tists and engineers are expected to be 
in short supply for at least another dec- 
ade. Five to six technicians are needed 
for each scientist and engineer, and we 
are currently producing only half that 
ratio. 

The growing need for personnel with 
professional and technical training is the 
outgrowth of two factors. First, our 
rapidly growing total population with 


its increasing standard of living which 
requires a multiplication of the need for 
goods and services; and secondly, the 


increasing complexity of our society in 


every aspect. 

The future need for college trained 
persons must be filled from a group of . 
young people whichgis smaller in pro- 
portion to the total population than at 
any time in recent history. In 1940, 
out of a population of 132 million we 
had 214 million 18 vear-olds. Many 
college trained members of this group 
are now beginning to assume roles of 
leadership. Out of our present popula- 
tion of 177 million we have only 2.3 
million in the 18-year-old group. By 
the time these young people are 40, the 
age at which the leaders among them 
can be expected to make their influence 
begin to count, the total population will 
be in the neighborhood of 260 million. 
Thus from a shallow manpower pool the 
nation must not only provide for addi- 
tional professional scientific and tech- 
nical leadership, but for the rank and 
file of other trained personnel as well. 

Some observers have taken comfort in 
the gross numbers of the. college popula- 
tion and assumed that all is well. It is 
true that there has been a considerable 
increase in the proportion of the age. 
group 18-21 attending college. This in- 
crease has, however, failed to include a 
considerable body of youth capable of 
sustaining college programs. 

Thousands of America’s best young 
minds are currently being wasted through 
neglect. Higher education is losing up 
to one-half of the top 30 per cent or so 
of the nation's high school graduates. 
Each year, apparently, between 60,000 
and 100,000 highly able secondary school 
graduates with aptitude and interest for 
college fail to continue their education 
for financial reasons. Another group of 
similar size and ability lack the interest 
or motivation for college. 
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DIMENSIONS OF QUALITY 


To be short on quantity in the group 
on which responsibility for our national 
progress must rest, makes it more im- 
portant than ever to make the most of 
the quantity available. We can do this 
only by enlarging the opportunity for 
education for all children that will en- 
able them to use their individual gifts 
and talents to the best advantage. 

Essential to this process is early 
identification of student ability to pro- 
vide the school counselor, the teacher, 
the pupil, and his parents with informa- 
tion essential in planning appropriate 
high school ‘programs and developing 
suitable educational objectives. 

As of now, not more than half of the 
high school boys and girls of America 
have access to such programs, and there 
is a critical shortage of personnel trained 
to perform these services. 

From state to state and ‘school to 
school there is wide variation in the dis- 
tribution of the personnel employed and 
in the number of students which each 
counselor must serve. Altogether the 
nation’s secondary schools now employ 
approximately 22,000 counselors; only 
about 12,000 of them work full time on 
the job. Over 51 per cent of the coun- 
selors in the United States are in the 
seven States of California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois; these states 
have 37.5 per cent of the school age 
population. On the other end of the 
scale there are twenty-four states which 
account for only 12.5 per cent of the 
counselors but have 21.6 per cent of the 
school age population. The best esti- 
mates call for at least 15,000 -addi- 
tional full-time counselors for the public 
schools alone. The present yearly sup- 
ply of trained workers is barely enough 
to meet current replacement needs. 

Title V of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is aimed at bringing closer 


the day when the benefits of wise guid- 
ance. will be available-to all American 
children as a fundamental in the edu- 
cative process. Part A provides federal 


‘funds to help states identify students 


with outstanding ability and advise 
them on what courses are best suited 
to their ability. Part B is designed to 
make sure that the programs in Part A 
will have the’ effectiveness that only a 
strong professional guidance staff can 
give. 

Over recent years there has been a 
steady extension of the time young peo- 
ple spend in school, with more and more 
of them continuing their education at 
least through junior college. This is 
another indication of the increasing di- 
mension of quality. 

Of significance also is the tendency of 
society to look to organized education 
for whole new fields of specialized train- 
ing as well as refinements and extension 
of existing programs. ‘here has been 
enormous expansion in recent years of 
courses to train for specialized areas in 
business, industry, and other occupa- 
tions; this will increase substantially as 
new areas of scientific and technical 
training develop. We are fast outgrow- 
ing the time when leaders in business 
and industry will hire young people 
without sound training in their chosen 
specialty and a well-rounded education 
in other fields. 

The modern world is based on sci- 
ence. While it is most important that 
our schools provide a broad and _ bal- 
anced program of education in all fields, 
the teaching of science, and its essen- 
tial base, mathematics, calls for great 
changes:in programs calculated to en- 
able students to adjust to the times. We 
have to be concerned not only with the 
level of scientific achievement today— 
but with our standing over the next 
thirty years. 

The nation cannot hope to have the 
highly trained scientists and engineers 
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it will need in the years ahead unless 
steps are hastened to re-emphasize the 
teaching of science and mathematics in 
the high school. 
to develop the professional know-how 
needed and to help all young people— 
regardless of the careers they pursue— 
to get a better understanding of the in- 
creasingly scientific world in which they 
live. 

The most recent nationwide survey of 
pupils studying science and mathematics 
showed that in the fall of 1956 there 
were 100,000 seniors in high schools 
where no advanced mathematics were 
offered. About 61,000 were in schools 
that offered neither chemistry nor phys- 
ics. These restrictions apply primarily 
.to the boys and girls enrolled in those 
schools too small or otherwise ineffec- 
tive. 


CURRICULUM DIMENSIONS FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


The urgency to strengthen instruction 
in mathematics and science gives added 
‘dimension to the job to be done in 
bringing balance into the entire. cur- 
riculum in relation to America’s posi- 
tion in a fast-changing world. 

If we are to understand and cope with 
the nature of the problems facing indi- 
viduals and society as a whole, we must 
have more effective means of spoken 
- communication between people. Basic 
to understanding between people is an 
ability to talk to them in their own lan- 
guages. Three quarters of the earth’s 
population speak languages taught in 
only a few if any schools and colleges 
in the United States. Chinese is the 
native tongue of 500 million people, but 
only a handful of our schools offer 
‘courses in any of its dialects. High 
school students can study none of the 
four major African languages and only 
a few can study an Asiatic or Slavic 
language. 


This must be done ` 


The United States has every reason 
to be linguistically educated. It has 
accepted a role of leadership in the 
world. The obligation. rests heavily 
upon us to take that place in interna- 
tional affairs. Language competency is 
one of the necessary skills. More than 
3144 million of its citizens, including 
members of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents, live, work and ave each 
year in other countries. 

Strengthened language instruction, 
basic as it is however, is only one ap- 
proach .to broadening the dimensions of 
curricula to lead to wider apprecia- 
tion of common international problems. 
Changes must include reorganization 
and strengthening of the teaching of 
such subjects as history, political sci- 
ence, economics, geography, sociology, 
and cultural anthropology. 

Quite naturally, the ideas, languages, 
and traditions of Western Europe have 
shaped our schools and much of our 
thinking. Until now, teachers have, 
generally speaking, concentrated upon 
educating young people for living in an 
isolated America and for understanding 
a world centered mainly on Europe. 
This concept is now as outdated as the 
old flat world maps of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury navigators. 

In high school and college, more per- 
suasive influence must be brought to 
bear ‘on the need to study and under- 
stand our own culture and form of gov- 
ernment as well as those of other na- 
tions. | 

Much greater emphasis will have to 
be placed upon learning as a lifelong 
process. It is impossible to achieve the 
ultimate in our education in any given 
number of years, but we have fallen far 
short in providing the facilities and 
establishing the habits of continuing 
study. As noted by some of the lead- 
ing thinkers of the time, heretofore life 
was such that one generation could 
teach the next; now changes and chal- 
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lenges are coming so fast that members 
of the present generation must con- 
stantly teach one another. 

Automation will inevitably make lei- 
sure rather than labor a problem un- 
less we are equipped to use that lei- 
sure wisely as workers, citizens, mem- 
bers of families and as people seeking a 
greater degree of self-fulfillment. To be 
equipped will call for more humaniza- 
tion of the curriculum—more liberal 
arts courses along with those devoted to 
scientific training, even if this means 
adding more time to the four-year col- 
lege program. 

In a world in which men are able 
mechanically to communicate with each 
other with the speed of light, and fly 
around the world in a matter of hours, 
we must consider all areas of our planet 
and our universe in our thinking and 
our-learning. We have to broaden and 
‘extend our educational horizons in every 
direction. 


DIMENSIONS FOR FACILITIES 


To do this will call for substantial 
reorganization and expansion of school 
plant and facilities and bold and im- 
aginative efforts to make tools of in- 
struction more effective. 

A modern educational program can- 


not be conducted without suitable plant. 


and facilities, yet there is no state in 
which a shortage of adequate schools 
and classrooms is not felt to a marked 
degree. 

Institutions of higher education—both 
public and private—are experiencing 
mounting difficulties which restrict the 
effectiveness of their vital national role. 
They must gradually replace the obso- 
lete structures which make up a signifi- 
cant proportion of their total facilities. 
To attract and hold good faculties, they 
will have to increase salaries. It will 
be necessary for many of them to ele- 
vate, and for all of them to maintain, 


their standards of academic excellence. 
They must increase their numbers of 
qualified teaches whose skills and knowl- 
edge are the truly indispensable ele- 
ments. Straining their resources to 
satisfy the national demand for highly 
trained manpower, they must now pre- 
pare for doubling their facilities and 
their present rate of construction to pre- 
pare for the enrollment increases ex- 
pected in the next few years. 

The public elementary and secondary 
schools were short 142,300 classrooms in 
the fall of 1958. Considerable and 
quite impressive efforts have been made 
by the states and local school districts 
to meet their classroom needs during 
recent years—construction during the 
last few years has averaged 70,000 class- 
rooms a year. Data available to the 
Office of Education indicate that over 
the next five years 418,500 classrooms 
will be needed to provide space for in- 
creased enrollment, for elimination of 
backlog, and for current replacement. 
That is more than 80,000 classrooms a 
year—at a cost for each classroom of 
about $40,000. 

While enrollment increases account 
for a large proportion of the need to 
augment classroom facilities in public 
elementary and secondary schools, there 
are many other factors which contribute 
to the total school plant need. 

The reorganization of school districts 
is one of these factors. Considerable 
strides have been made lately by the 
states in working on this problem. In 
the past ten years the number of local 
school districts in the United States has 
been cut in half, but despite all that 
has been accomplished, much remains 
to be done. There are still some 48,000 
school districts in the country. Only 
about one out of every ten of these are 
school districts with more than 1,200 
pupils, and only two states are without 
districts this small. 

Numbers alone, of course, do not re- 
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veal the true picture. The fundamental 
question is the ability of districts to 


provide adequate educational programs. 


Most today are not big enough to do so. 
One of the concomitant results of the 
small districts is the preponderance of 
small high schools. As pointed out. in 
the Conant report, almost 74 per cent 


of all high schools now offering a di- 


ploma have graduating classes of fewer 
than a hundred students. 

Tht best American schools are un- 
surpassed. But as the school year 
opens, there are still about 30,000 one- 
room schools in operation. Again this 
year, hundreds of thousands of children 
will be on “half-day” sessions, and 
there will be almost 2 million more chil- 
dren in schoo] than we have room for. 
Each new child jammed in takes room 
from those already there, so not only 
are the 2 million crowded, but also all 
of their classmates. 

Many states are now working on one 
or more types of school district reor- 
ganization. These reorganizations very 
often affect the location of schools and 
in many cases call for added school 
plant construction at the new centers. 

The changing school curriculum is, of 
course, an important factor in school 
plant needs. More attention’ is being 
given to offerings in, physical education 
and creative work in the elementary 
and secondary schools. More provision 
will have to be made for science and 
language laboratories, new and larger 
shops, increased audio-visual facilities, 
and the like. 

Changes in instruction methods are 
another important factor in school 
plant needs. Newer instruction prac- 
tices where pupils work in co-opera- 
tive groups, combining participation and 
learning, require greater space. The 
junior college as part of the public 
school system, kindergarten and nursery 
schools, and evening classes for adults 


are all enlarging factors in creating 
school plant needs. 

Many interesting developments are 
taking place to better utilize. the teach- 
er’s time. Educators and laymen alike 
are looking at the new communications 
media and asking questions. Are we 
doing all we can with motion pictures 
as a teaching aid? Mechanical and 
electronic equipment is revolutionizing 
the learning of languages—how may we 
make fuller use of it? What expanded 
use can we make of slides, filmstrips, 
magnetic tape, radio, and television? 

The purpose of Title VII of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is to help 


get answers to such questions. 


DIMENSIONS OF RESEARCH 


The dimensions of opportunity which 
lie before us in the field of educational 
research are practically boundless. 

Throughout the nation there is lively 
debate asSut the aims, the content, and - 
the effectiveress of the curriculum in the 
schools and colleges. The best answers 
ta the questions basic to this debate will 
Tmo as research in education is ac- 
celerated., 

Miracles have been accomplished in 
recent years through research in the 
medical and other sciences and in in- 
dustry. Industry invests an-average of 
8 per cent of its production costs on re- 
search and development; some of the 
more progressive companies invest as 
much as 11 per cent. 

Research in education has been 
meager, however, contrasted to other 
fields. It has been estimated that less 
than one tenth of one per cent of the 
more than 20 billion dollars a year 
spent in this country on education goes 
into research. 

While research in education has suf- 
fered from deficiencies of personnel, 
finance, and facilities, the lack of 
trained research personnel is a major 
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factor limiting the research effort in the 
endeavor to do the kind of educational 
planning now required. 

Some support for research in educa- 
tion is provided by the Cooperative Re- 
search Program and the research au- 
thorized in the NDEA for the Office of 
Education. 

Through these enlarged horizons, an 
attempt is made to develop new knowl- 
edge about major problems in educa- 
tion or to devise new applications of ex- 
isting knowledge. Contributions by the 
staffs of colleges, universities, and edu- 
cational agencies through these pro- 
grams hold high promise. Indicative of 
the matters under investigation are: 

An analysis of curricular offerings in 
leading liberal arts colleges to provide 
base data for future curriculum plan- 
ning. 

The development, of a system of 
modular construction of school plants— 
a potential for reducing costs shorten- 
ing construction time, and improving 
while preserving the flexibility of de- 
sign. 

A talent census, to help school, pe. - 
sonnel determine the nature of students 
talents, the careers in which they are 
most interested, their plans for using 
their training in these careers, their 
progress in carrying out their career 
plans—-a yardstick to help assess the 
effectiveness of counseling and guidance. 

Others deal with the learning theory 
at all levels and take into account the 
need for more effective methods of in- 
struction. Among many practical ques- 
tions which can be answered through 
research are: What are sound practices 
in local school support? What part will 
new media play in meeting the practical 
needs of quantity and the more basic 
needs of quality in the expanding pro- 
grams of education? What types and 
combinations of curricula need to be de- 
veloped? 

Such projects may be expensive, but 
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the cost of not making them is some- 
thing that this country can no longer 
afford. Research in education brings us 
to points at which the problems of so- 
ciety can be attacked at their fountain- 
head. If, for example, the identifica- 
tion and development of talent among 
children could be elevated so that a 
mere 1 per cent of those children who 
have been unsuccessful at the secondary 
level, but who have the potentiality for 
success in higher education, could be 
prepared to take advantage of it, the 
increased flow of human talent and 
ultimate productivity would be felt in 
every profession and industry. The 
quantity and quality of research in edu- 
cation to date have been such that we 
have not even begun to tap the po- 
tential. 


CoNCLUSION 


These are some of the dimensions to 
be kept in perspective as we dwell on 
requirements in the educational en- 
deavor over the next few decades. It is 
obviously going to take great sums of 
money and all of our ingenuity and 
effort as a nation to make the neces- 
sary progress. We have to plan ahead 
and get the utmost mileage out of every 
educational dollar to fill trained man- 
power needs in every capacity——-more 
engineers, more scientists, more tech- 
nicians: yes, and more philosophers, 
musicians, artists, linguists, ministers, 
and more teachers of those who man 
these and other professions. 

Over the next thirty years the growth 
and virility of American civilization will 
still depend, as it always has done, on 
the part that moral and spiritual values 
play in shaping our culture. More than 
ever we shall need to develop in oncom- 
ing generations the ingredients of char- 
acter and basic integrity which consti- 
tute the primary source of a nation’s 
strength. : 
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Democracy, we should never forget, 
was not fashioned on gadgetry and easy 
living. It will not flourish no matter 
how brilliantly we may succeed in daz- 
zling other nations by our achievements 
in the new age of science now unfold- 
ing, without what it has always taken 
to make it work. Democracy was built 
by God-fearing, brave, and dedicated 


men and women who made moving 
sacrifices and carried heavy burdens to. 
gain and hold freedom. It will endure 
only as long as Americans are eager to 
work and sacrifice in’ order to hold on 
to it, and impress the world by their 
dedication to its ideals that democracy 
is something to enrich and ennoble a 
man’s spirit, not merely his way of life. 
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Improvements Needed in Secondary Schools 
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ABSTRACT: Rapid population growth, increase in knowledge, 
technological developments, and the acquisition of new sources 
of energy pose tremendous challenges to our schools. The chal- 
lenge is threefold: providing education for vastly more stu- 
dents; maintaining educational opportunities for substantially 
longer periods of time; raising sharply the levels of human 
understanding and skill. This task requires clear definition of 
unique responsibilities, establishment of priorities consistent 
with these responsibilities and better utilizaton of resources. 
The nature of resources, both material and human, must be 
fully realized. The capacity of students to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for their own learning must be recognized and ex- 
ploited. Professional competences must be used more fully. 
To achieve these ends, employment of technological resources 
can make major contributions. Educational facilities need to 
be expanded and, more importantly, need to be redesigned and 
improved. Present restrictions imposed by conventional con- 
cepts of class size, school schedules, the uniformity of teachers’ 
roles and rigid patterns of organization must be modified. 
Schools should stop thinking of themselves merely as consumers 
of teachers and assume a partnership responsibility in the re- 
cruitment and preparation of teachers. To accomplish such 
changes redefinition of practices is called for rather than mere 
refinement of existing practices. 
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UR schools confront the triple task 

of providing education and train- 

ing for vastly increased numbers of stu- 
dents, for substantially longer periods of 
time, and at sharply heightened levels 
of understanding and skill. The three 
dimensions of this task are rooted in the 
facts of rapid population growth, the 
increase in human knowledge, modern 


technological developments, and the ac- - 


quisition by man of new sources of 
physical energy. 

The critical test of changes in our 
secondary schools is whether or not 
they meet more effectively the demands 
for more and better education for more 
students. Success in meeting this test 
will depend on their ability to define 
clearly the unique responsibilities of 
secondary education, to honor priorities 
consistent with these responsibilities, 
and to more effectively utilize the total 
of resources available to them. 

Most past efforts to improve our sec- 
ondary schools have been aimed at re- 
finements of existing practices. Rela- 
tively few efforts have been directed to 
redefining what best practices should be. 
The commitment of professional educa- 
tors and the public to existing premises 
has prevented the secondary schools 
from mounting and sustaining the kinds 
.of experimentation which- would do vio- 
lence to the status quo. Essentially, the 
characteristic approach to improvement 
has been to attempt to do better that 
which was already being done.: These 
efforts, furthermore, have been under- 
taken largely within the limitations im- 
posed by acceptance of accustomed use 
of traditional resources. Many changes 
in our schools, well calculated to effect 
true improvements, have failed because 
of this persistent commitment to exist- 
ing substance and structure. 

Any comprehensive discussion of 
needed improvements in secondary 
schools would necessarily include con- 
sideration of the unique responsibilities 


and priorities of secondary education as 
well as improved arrangements for more 
effective utilization of resources. Limi- 
tations of space force the deliberate de- 
cision to devote this article to improved 
arrangements for more effective utiliza- 
tion of resources. It is believed the im- 
provements suggested are applicable to 
schools of widely varying patterns of 
educational program. 


THE NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


Teachers and laymen alike tend to 
think of educational resources ‘in re- 
strictive terms. Most commonly they 
are thought of as dollars, buildings, 
sites, equipment, furnishings, machines, 
materials. Admittedly, such resources 
are essential to the educational enter- 
prise and much of our effort must be di- 
rected to their acquisition and use. The 
human resources, the students, teachers, 
parents, and citizens are of even greater 
importance. i 

All schools have limited physical re- 
sources; the skills, abilities, and intel- 
lectual capacities of human beings, how- 
ever, are deep and abundantly available 
to every school. Human resourceful- 
ness itself is a resource which, unfortu- 
nately, is too frequently ignored or dis- 
couraged. Commitment to any rigid, 
unyielding system or form of organiza- 
tion negates the possibilities of change 
which creative, imaginative minds could 
otherwise induce. 

By definition, improvement is change. 
Change is requisite to learning, for the 
support of which schools exist. Change 
first takes form in human thought and 
then in human action. Human imagi- 
nation constitutes our most important 
resource for improvement. 


PLACING GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 
ON THE LEARNER 


The capacity to learn is not a func- 
tion of age. High school students are 
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as able to learn what is appropriate to 
their maturity and developed skills as 
are college students and other adults. 
Furthermore, they are equally able to 
assume greater responsibility for much 
of their cwn learning. Independent 
learning, to which we give verbal en- 
couragemeat, is throttled by the con- 
trived conditions under which we per- 
mit the learning to take place in schools. 
Many of zhese conditions often serve 
to make the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiorsity illegal. 

The illegalization of independent learn- 
ing is well illustrated by the frequent 
restrictions placed on the use by stu- 
dents of library facilities, the inaccessi- 
bility of laboratory facilities, the limited 
resources for learning, including not only 
books and other printed materials but 
the whole sanoply of modern electronic 
devices, and many others. The relative 
inaccessibi.ity of learning resources to 
the intellectually motivated student con- 
stitutes, im fact, a great educational 
lockout in secondary schools. This lock- 
out is a result of poor school building 
design, frustrating regulations, the clos- 
ing of facilities to use excepting for the 
limited peziods of time when school is 
“in session,” the assumption that learn- 
ing requires an omnipresent teacher. In 
all too many communities the school 
is the one place where a student may 
not be legally or with community ap- 
proval except between’ 8 a.m. and 4 
p.m., Mondays through Fridays, Sep- 
tember th-ough June. re 

To the extent that students assume 
greater responsibility for their own 
learning, the utilization of resources 
will be increased. This increased uti- 
lization applies not only to the indi- 
vidual sttdent but also to the facili- 
ties, tools, and materials which support 
learning; zo the ways in which teachers 
use their time and competences; and to 
the ways in which the educational dol- 
lar is allocated. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCES 


The aim of secondary schools should 
be to enable teachers to function as 
nearly as possible at the top level of — 
their professional competences fcr as 
great a part of their time as possible 
and for the benefit of an optimum num- 
ber of students. Improvements dir2cted 
to these ends will relieve teachers of 
nonprofessional chores; will redeploy 
the time saved thereby in making 
greater provision for planning, materials 
development, and individual or small 
group work; and will make the unique 
contributions of individual teachers 


_ available to greater numbers of stu- 


dents. | 

Present practices have been devel- 
oped largely on a series of premises 
whose validity has remained too long 
unchallenged: ideas that all teachers 
are alike, that all teachers are ecually 
competent in all the skills of teaching, 
that all teachers in a given subject mat- 
ter area are equally competent scholars, 
that the role of all teachers should be 
the same, that all teachers should teach 
approximately the same numbers of stu- 
dents, that each teacher must do all of 
the things required in teaching. To be 
sure, our schools vigorously deny their 
acceptance of such premises but the 
practices of our schools controvert their 
denial. 

Perpetuation of practices based on 
such premises limits professional pro- 
ductivity, unnecessarily erodes the qual- 
ity of teaching and learning, and denies 
equality of opportunity for learning. 
The recognition of differences emong 
students should be matched by an equal 
recognition of differences among teach- 
ers. Schools should not seek a faculty 
whose members are as nearly alike as 
possible; rather, they should seek teach- 
ers whose competences are of high qual- 
ity, though different, and then do every- 
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thing possible to use these unique com- 
petences to the utmost. 

Many improvements are possible in 
pursuit of these ends. Teachers can be 
relieved of much of their account- 
ing, housekeeping, and custodial chores 
through the use of competent teacher 
assistants, aides, and clerical personnel. 
Teachers can be given more time for 
individual and group planning through 
changes in school schedules and by 
placing more responsibility on students. 
Teachers can work as members of teach- 
ing teams, wherein individual responsi- 
bilities for instruction are different and 
complementary. ‘Teachers can be sup- 
ported in their professional functioning 
by greater and more imaginative use of 
modern technological aids. Each of 
these approaches has been tried and 
adopted in some schools. Few schools, 
however, have seriously undertaken to 
make more than limited use of such pos- 
sibilities. All schools could adopt some 
or all of such possibilities. Those which 
fail to do so will surely encounter in- 
creasing difficulties in maintaining or 
improving the quality of their omc 
tional program. 


TECHNOLOGICAL UTILIZATION 


Few efforts to effect changes in our 
schools have encountered more vigorous 
opposition or enjoyed more ardent sup- 
port than those relating to the use of 
modern technology in the classroom. 
The peak of opposition and support has 
been reached with respect to the use of 
television. The arguments advanced by 
both sides are not substantially differ- 
ent from those heard about printing, 
radio, films, and each of the successive 
technological advances of the past. They 
have been especially violent, perhaps, 
because of the unique power of televi- 
sion as a medium of communication 
since it possesses particular potential 


to improve or debase educational qual- 
ity. For much the same reason, it ap- 
pears to many to pose a threat to the 
teacher. In addition, many believe tele- 
vision to be too costly for education, 
generally, to afford. | 

Despite claims and counterclaims, 
television has had an unprecedented 
spread of use in our schools and has 
made giant strides in record time. Sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with other mod- | 
ern technologies, its use is increasingly 
demonstrating a capacity for improving 
the quality of learning, for achieving 
better utilization of other resources, for 
equalizing opportunity for learning, for 
bringing hitherto inaccessible resources 
into the classroom, and eventually, for 
substantially affecting the economics of 
education. The advent of videotape re- 
cording, making it possible to record © 
both picture and sound simultaneously 
and, without any intermediary process- 
ing such as is required for film, to im- 
mediately reproduce the original pro- 
gram with no loss of quality—this has 
brought fantastic new possibilities for 
education. The best teaching available 
to any student anywhere in America 
can now be made available to all stu- 
dents everywhere, if schools choose to 
have it so. 

The initial costs of television have al- 
ready gone down very substantially. It 
is reasonable to assume that with con- 
stantly widening use and future im- 
provements in design and production, 
these costs will be still further reduced. 
The tremendous future increase in sec- 
ondary school enrolments and the ac- 
companying necessity for equally great 
expansion of school facilities provide 
both the opportunity and the necessity 
for using television productively and 
with economic advantage. The same 
may be said of other modern techno- 
logical developments——-film projection 
and transmission, sound tape record- 
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ings, overhead projection, self-teaching 
machines, learning re-enforcement de- 
vices, combination slide and sound tape 
playback combinations. Devices within 
the financial ability of most schools to 
buy and use will soon be available for 
the recording of any television broad- 
cast on tape, both picture and sound, 
to be used within the school at such 
times as local needs dictate and as often 
as long as the school wishes to use the 
recording. | 

It is unintelligent for schools to re- 
ject the use of the new technologies 
in the teaching of old knowledge and 
the rapidly accumulating body of new 
knowledge. It is particularly unintelli- 
gent for teachers to oppose their use 
since they offer freedom to teachers 
from needlessly boring and tedious repe- 
tition of material, from entrapment in 
the conventional limitations of space 
and time, for improvement in their pro- 
fessional status and increase in their 
professional productivity. Such advan- 
tages to teachers can, in time, be 
matched by significant economic im- 
provements as well. 


IMPROVING OuR EDUCATION 
FACILITIES 


Much has been done to improve our 
school facilities in recent years. Most 
such improvements, however, have re- 
lated to over-all design of buildings, 
better provision for specialized services, 
improved relationships between the vari- 
ous kinds of spaces provided in the 
school. Far less has been done in im- 
proving the design and use of the vari- 
ous kinds of spaces themselves. Most 
spaces continue to be cubicles, four- 
sided, frozen into standard packaging, 
from the educational restrictions of 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for teaching and learning to free them- 
selves. 


If the secondary schools of the future 
are to capitalize on the new learnings 
and technologies, they must evolve bet- 
ter ways to design facilities suitable to 
the purpose. Present schools, and most 
of those now in process of planninz and 
construction, fail to make adequate pro- 
vision for large classes where modern 
teaching tools can be effectively used. 
The size and character of facilities de- 
signed to house learning resources and 
materials continue largely to conform to 
past notions of school libraries, where 
quiet and immobility were presumed to 
be the necessary accompaniment to 
learning. They do not take account of 
the fact that listening and speaking, 
sound and motion, are the necessary 
accompaniments to much which is re- 
quired by the learner if he woulc take 
advantage of the new tools of learning. 

The location of the learning resources 
center, in most schools, continues to be 
related to the other facilities in such 
a way as to make their use difficult and 
expensive, if not impossible, at times 
when school is not in regular session. 
Assumption of greater responsibility for 
learning by the student more than im- 
plies that facilities be readily available 
and accessible—it requires that this be 
so. Furthermore, availability must not 
be restricted to the present limitations 
of so-called school hours or school days 
or to the months of the traditional 
school year. They must be available 
for more hours, for more days, and for 
every month of the year. 

The basic character of the improve- 
ments needed in educational facil-ties is 
directly related to changes in aduca- 
tional program, improved utilization of 
technological, resources, changing pat- 
terns of teacher functioning, ard the 
increased responsibilities to be assumed 
by students. Unless these considera- 
tions govern our efforts at improvament, 
school buildings, despite other changes 
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and improvements, will fall far short 
of providing an effective setting for im- 
proved education. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD 
Crass SIZE 


American education has been signally 
successful in achieving an almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the premise that 
high quality of teaching and learning 
requires small class size. The interpre- 
tation of what number of students con- 
stitutes a small class varies widely from 
school to school. Major variances will 
also be found between subject matter 
areas within individual schools. What- 
ever the differences in interpretation, 
few schools can be found which would 
not say that they could do an appre- 
ciably better job if only the size of 
classes could be reduced. Generally 
` speaking, this means the size of class 
considered to be most desirable by most 
schools is smaller than the size they 
now have. 

This commitment to small class size 
rests on the assumption that the quality 
of learning is a function of numbers. 
This assumption, in turn, rests on a 
second assumption—namely, that the 
conditions surrounding and supporting 
learning must remain unchanged, re- 
gardless of class size. Suppose, how- 
ever, that these conditions are changed 
in accordance with changes in class size. 
What then becomes of both assump- 
tions? If we change the primary as- 
sumption about the basis of quality 
from one of class size to one of condi- 
tions for learning, what then? 

The assumption concerning quality, 
more properly stated, should be that the 
quality of learning is a function of the 
conditions under which it takes place 
and the experiences of the learner under 
these conditions. If this assumption 
were used instead of the one to which 
our schools have committed themselves, 
the desirability of a given class size 


would be determined by the particular 
purposes to be served and by the appro- 
priateness of the setting for attaining 
these purposes. _ 

Considerable experimentation is pres- 
ently going on in secondary schools in 
which flexibility and variance in class 
size are being tested under varying 
conditions, Aside from the differences 
in numbers, the major variables being 
tested include the size and arrangement 
of space, the utilization of technological 
aids such as television, tape recordings, 
overhead projection and others, and the 
use of various combinations of profes- 
sional and nonprofessional personnel in. 
instruction. The results of such experi- 
mentation are not thoroughly conclusive 
on all important points as yet, but they 
strongly suggest that class size may 
range from eight or ten to several hun- 
dred with no apparent loss in learning, 
provided the conditions and procedures 
employed are appropriate. 

Three major considerations support 
the premise that variable class sizes are 
desirable. First, large classes, where 
appropriate, make it possible to create 
and sustain many more small classes 
where this is desirable. Large classes 
are particularly appropriate for lectures, 
demonstrations, and many kinds of pres- 
entation not requiring immediate dis- 
cussion; small classes are desirable for 
discussion and maximum individual par- 
ticipation. Normal sized classes of 25 
to 35 are unnecessarily small for the 
first purpose; they are too large for 
the second purpose. Second, greater 
flexibility and opportunity is afforded 
for teachers to function in a variety of 
ways, according to need and competence, 
rather than according to a single pat- 
tern of teaching. This makes improved 
utilization of personnel possible. Third, 
eliminating the wasteful duplication of 
effort when the same presentation is 
repeated several times to small groups, 
releases precious time for professional 
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personnel to do more effective planning 
and preparation. 

The inexorable facts of population 
and enrolment growth argue strongly 
- that secondary schools will not solve 
their problems simply by a process of 
addition and multiplication. Redeploy- 
ment is inescapable if quality is not 
to suffer serious erosion. This requires 
that division and subtraction also be 
employed in efforts at improvement. In 


no other area of secondary education is 


this so necessary as in the matter of 
class size. 


IMPROVING SCHOOL SCHEDULING 
PRACTICES 


A reason frequently given for failure 
of the secondary school to adopt some 
promising practice is the difficulty of 
making appropriate schedule arrange- 
ments. The reality of such difficulties 
must be recognized. Close analysis of 
the problem, however, leads to the con- 
clusion that the presumption of diffi- 
culty is frequently a local rationalization 
of inertia. The plain fact is that schools 
can almost always devise better ways 
of doing those things to which they give 
sufficient priority. __ 

ı The problems encountered in sched- 
ule-making involve five primary factors: 
space (classrooms and laboratories), 
time (class and periods), numbers (class 
sizes and enrollments), personnel (teach- 
ers), and courses. The typical approach 
reduces these variables to fixed quan- 
tities. To illustrate: all class periods 
are 45 minutes in length; all classes 
meet 5 times per week; all teachers 
teach 5 periods per day; all classes are 
presumed to have an ideal 25 students; 
each student carries 4 courses. The 
actual figures will vary but, in essence, 
this is the typical approach. 

The almost -universal tendency of 
schools to perpetuate a particular sched- 
ule, year after year, is well known. 
Recasting a schedule requires organiz- 


ing ingenuity and, furthermore, changes 
require that habits of both students and 
teachers must change. The costs of 
change, in effort and explanation, are 
relatively high. These considerations 
militate against change. If the five 
component factors involved are kept 
to fixed dimensions, the precisior. with 
which they can be combined ir tidy 
patterns is likely to appeal to the ortho- 
dox mind of the “good school man.” 
These components can be arranged in 
tiers and laid, one upon another, like 


. a Roman wall, and, like a Romar wall, 


they are likely to last through the ages. 

The kinds of improvements reeded 
in secondary schools require that 
conventional schedule-making practices 
be changed. Variable class sizes, 
team teaching, technological utilization, 
greater accessibility and availability of 
learning resources—the embracemsnt of 
such practices does violence to a tra- 
ditional schedule. Without the doing 
of such violence, however, the ceiling of 
improvement in secondary schools will 
forever be arbitrarily depressed. 

Learning is a dynamic process to 
which schools and teachers, at their 
best, have always,;committed themselves. 
No rigid formula can provide ar. ade- 
quate setting for the changes which 
learning requires. The institution, as 
well as the individual, must also learn. 
Here, again, the contrast between refine- 
ment of existing practice and the re- 
definition of practice stands out in stark 
relief. The educational needs cf the 
learner, requiring flexible conditions for 
their satisfaction, must be supported by 
a flexible schedule. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTNERSHIP IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Our schools have too long regarded 
themselves as consumers of teachers 
rather than producers of teachers. 
Teaching has taken a casual attitude 
toward its responsibilities for recruiting 
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able minds. and spirits into its ranks. 
It has adopted a passive attitude toward 
the pre-service as well as the in-service 
education of its members. This. has 
been ‘particularly pronounced in sec- 
ondary education where, more than at 
any other period of formal education, 
the opportunities are so natural and 
rich for recruitment and for participa- 
tion in the education of new teachers. 
Most schools limit their efforts to co- 
operation with teacher education cen- 
ters rather than establishing a respon- 
sible, working partnership with such 
centers. ag i 
Secondary schools offer the best pos- 
sible setting for the teaching of methods, 
the provision of clinical experience, and 
the opportunities of paid internships. 
Comparable settings cannot be dupli- 
cated by the teacher education centers 
nor, indeed, should they be duplicated 
if they could. It is argued here that 
schools should assume a responsible re- 
lationship to the education of new teach- 
ers in at least four important ways: 


by making their facilities readily- avail- 
able for observation; by providing paid 
internship opportunities to teachers in 
training; by establishing teaching teams 
in which the intern and the student not 
yet ready for internship can be working 
members; Dy participation of the school 
faculty in professional seminars and 
courses designed to meet the needs of 
new teachers. 

Increasing numbers of schools are al- 


“ready involved in the kinds of respon- 


sible partnership activities referred to 
here. The number is distressingly low, 
however, in comparison with the total 
numbers of schools having opportunities 
to play such a role and the number of 
new teachers entering our schools each 
year without the benefit of such experi- 
ence. Where may new teachers see 
teaching at its best and learn to develop 
true professional attitudes and compe- 
tences, if not in the schools themselves? 
In the long run, no other improvement 
in educaticn will have greater power to 
shape its cnaracter and raise its quality. 


Toward a More Effective Contribution by Colleges and 
Universities to National Leadership 


By GAYLORD P. HARNWELL 


ABSTRACT: The philosophy of American higher education is 
that it exists for the welfare of the individual. The value bf 
colleges and universities is judged primarily by the opportuni- 
ties offered the students; only secondary attention being given 
to the social function for the nation. It is a laissez-faire sys- 
tem, and until the advent of Sputnik our system had been ac- 
cepted with complacence. Higher education in our country is 
rooted in our socio-economic system. In Russia, higher educa- 
tion exists primarily for the welfare of the state. It is centrally 
controlled, highly planned, consciously directed into pragmatic 
channels, and very efficient. Russia invests five times the pro- 
portion of the gross national product in higher education than 
does the United States; the Soviet Union accords great prestige 
and rewards to educated individuals. The greatest strength of 
education in the United States is the diversity of our colleges 
and universities. If higher education is to serve the leadership 
needs of the nation the present system must be strengthened. 
A solution is to seek the increase of financial support so that 
education may attain its objectives. Reassessment of educa- 
tional methods and reappraisal of educational techniques are 
also necessary. Since in the United States education is inti- 
mately interrelated with society, it is necessary that society 
give adequate prestige and rewards to educational pursuits. 
Our colleges and universities must lead in advocating the ir- 
portance of their cause, but society must give them its sud- 
port.—Ed. 
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HE philosophy of the American 

college or university is that it ex- 
ists primarily for the student. For a 
considerable segment of our population 
the traditional four years of residence 
or attendance at a college—which may 
or may not be part of a university— 
represents the individual’s culminating 
formal educational experience. During 
this period, young men and women gain 
some acquaintance with traditional and 
contemporary culture neatly catalogued 
into the humanities, social studies, and 
the natural sciences. In many of these 
institutions students are also able to 
concentrate on curricula of very prac- 
tical utility directed toward their im- 
mediate advantage in special vocations 
such as business, engineering, teaching, 
nursing, and so forth. The professional 
schools of the university carry this op- 
portunity still further, leading after ad- 
ditional years of study to fuller com- 
petence in these careers and also in 
those of law, medicine, dentistry, and 
many others. 

In accordance with our national tra- 
dition in these matters, American col- 
leges and universities are evaluated pri- 
marily by the educational opportunities 
they offer to the students who attend 
them and only secondarily by their suc- 
cess in the performance of any social 
function for the nation. Anyone who 
demonstrates the necessary competence 
is eligible for admission, and if he per- 
forms and conforms satisfactorily and 
also possesses, wins, earns, or borrows 
the funds necessary to meet his ex- 
penses, he can continue on toward his 
chosen goal. In general, he finds him- 
self in a better competitive position and 
with a higher earning power as a re- 
sult. Except for the kindly pressures 
exerted by family and friends, it is a 
laissez-faire system in which large, small, 
rural, urban, public, private, sectarian, 
liberal, and trade schools have all grown 
in a more or less harmonious and com- 


‘tradition was very great. 


plementary relationship with one an- 
other, offering those particular educa- 
tional experiences for which there exists 
an adequate popular demand. The na- 
ture of the standards and the quality of 
the performance required of students 
vary widely. Some are financially prof- 
itable private ventures, but most are 
not; and competition among them has 
in general taken the very favorable 
form of endeavoring to offer the best 
of education within our tradition to the 
ablest students who can be secured. 
This conflicts with the economic sys- 


tem since family funds and youthful 


talent are rarely proportional to one an- 
other. An uneasy financial basis for the 
system is furnished by public funds from 
states and municipalities; by grants from 
foundations, charitable institutions, and 
trusts; and by gifts from individuals 
and corporations. These eke out the 
difference between the costs and the 
tuition paid by students. 


COMPLACENT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


Until very recently the nature of our 
higher educational system and the qual- 
ity of performance of its various com- 
ponents have been accepted with very 
general complacence. We had evolved 
the system; as individuals we had 
passed through it; it was ours; and 
hence it was good. True, there were 
those who questioned whether our col- 
leges really presented most effectively 
a stimulating educational opportunity 
to students during four of their most 
enterprising years, but the burden of 
proof was on these apostles of change, 
and the inertia of social custom and 
Rising costs 
and decreasing return on endowment 
strained the precarious economics of the 
private or independent component of 
the educational system, but public 
equanimity was not greatly disturbed 
by the weakening of these institutions 
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and the concomitant imperiling of the 
educational standards which they repre- 
sented. The values involved were in- 
tellectual and rather remote, and only 
alumni emotions were aroused. Should 
one be surprised to see uneconomic in- 
stitutions go to the wall in an era of 
rugged competition? To- think other- 
wise would smack of socialism. There 
were, of course, many who recognized 
` that the colleges and universities pro- 
duced educational values for society as 
a whole over and above those paid for 
by the student and accruing directly to 
him. But could the government afford 
to take cognizance of these values at the 
expense of what would probably be an 


additional levy on society which it had ` 


never had to meet before? 


' Impact OF SPUTNIK ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


The problems facing the colleges and 
universities before the advent of Sputnik 
were both literally and figuratively aca- 
demic. The impact of this miniature 
moon has been dramatic upon our na- 
tional consciousness. It put the cap- 
stone upon the earlier cumulative suc- 
cesses of the Soviets in the economic, 
international, and atomic energy fields 
and brought Americans up sharply in 
the face of an ominous and aggressive 
competitor which had transformed in a 
mere forty years an ancient but ineffec- 
tive oriental tyranny into a determined 
and inscrutable opposition to our poli- 
cies. How had this been:done? 
could such a nation by some feat of 
legerdemain leap over our centuries of 
tradition and suddenly and insidiously 
assume a posture which drew to it the 
eyes of the primitive and impoverished 
peoples the world over and plant it- 
self squarely across the path which we 
considered to be the way of light and 
progress? The complete answer to these 
questions is not simple nor entirely rele- 
vant to our limited concern. But a 


How 


component in the process has certainly 
been a system of education which has 
converted a polyglot population from 95 
per cent illiteracy to 95 per cent Lteracy 
since World War I. 


RUSSIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD 
EDUCATION 


The Soviet conviction that higher edu- 
cation is so important as to warrent the 
investment in it of five times the propor- 
tion of gross national product which we 
have appropriated for the purpose, and 
the policy that has rewarded intelectual 
and technical accomplishment in a way 
we reserve for commercial entrepreneurs, 
have both made major contributions 
to this ineluctable phenomenon. The 
funds that the Soviet Union las de- 
voted to higher education have Erought 
into existence a system of universities 
and technical institutes which is quite 
comparable in magnitude to the sum of 
the public and private institutDns in 
the United States. The rate of 2rowth 
of the Soviet system appears to be well 
in excess of ours. Faculty salaries are 
relatively much larger than in our in- 
stitutions. In commenting on th2 take- 
home pay of a Soviet professor, Craw- 
ford Greenewalt in his recent boak, The 
Uncommon Man, remarks: “I was some- 
what startled to compute that this is 
just about equivalent to my own com- 
pensation from the du Pont Company 
after applicable federal and state in- 
come taxes.” There is food for tnought 
along various lines in this comment. 
In the Soviet Union, the pres-ige of 
education and the educated individual 
is very great, the word ‘“anti-intellec- 
tualism” is not heard, and the rector of 
the university is not asked hcw the 
football team is doing by well-meaning 
friends who are under the impression 
that this is a principal index of tre suc- 
cess of his institution. 

Education is not only considered to 
be of paramount importance and ac- 
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corded higher priority and greater re- 
sources by the Soviets than by our- 
selves, but it is more highly planned 
and consciously directed into pragmatic 
channels deemed to be of benefit to the 
state. All institutions of higher educa- 
tion are operated by the state, and the 
pattern among them is a uniform one 
determined centrally by the Ministry 
of Higher Education. The manpower 
requirements as determined by the min- 
isters for successive planning cycles are 
translated into the quotas of students 
permitted to enter the different cur- 
ricula in the several universities. Ad- 
justable stipends provide additional in- 
centives to ensure an adequate group of 
applicants from which the universities 
may choose individuals to study under 
the different faculties of specialization. 
Thus the requisite number of engineers, 
doctors, scientists, linguists, and others 
are provided to fill the needs in these 
professions if the planning has been well 
done and the system has operated suc- 
cessfully. 


Emphasis on tke practical and utili- 
tarian 


Inherent in this system is the con- 
cept that it operates primarily for the 
benefit of the state rather than the in- 
dividual and the belief that the state 
can decide wisely how many students 
should study what subjects. This ob- 
viously results in an emphasis on the 
practical and utilitarian; and the scien- 
tific faculties are much larger and bet- 
ter supported than the humane facul- 
ties. Mathematics and the physical 
sciences and their applications in engi- 
neering are obviously of frst priority, 
and the biological sciences and their ap- 
plications in husbandry and health are 
high on the list. Languages and lin- 
guistics are clearly of prime importance 
to a polyglot nation bent upon advertis- 
ing itself and proselytizing the rest of 
Europe and Asia. The arts do not come 


off as badly as might be supposed for 
they are a major factor in cultural satis- 
faction, and subjects such as history and 
anthropology provide useful intellectual 
background. On the other hand, phi- 
losophy, sociology, and large areas of 
psychology znd economics represent sub- 
jects where varied opinions have for 
generations contested inconclusively for 
ascendancy and the practical value of 
following these speculative tortuosities 
is deemed uestionable. In still an- 
other class are political science, man- 
agement, industry, transportation, com- 
munication, finance, and others, which 
constitute politically sensitive areas of 
too great importance to be entrusted 
to academicians. Conflicting doctrine, 
which occupies much undergraduate 
time in the Western Hemisphere, is re- 
served for the select few, and party ap- 
prenticeship takes over the applications. 

The balance is clearly a different one 
from ours, with an emphasis upon the 
applicable and utilitarian and a skepti- 
cism for speculation and opinion re- 
gardless of its significance or the emo- 
tional appeal of the motivation support- 
ing it. The human tendency toward 
prejudice ard mental cloture in social 
and political matters results under state 
planning in the banishment of such top- 
ics from the academic forum. Central 
planning and the strong motivations of 
high rewards and prestige lead, how- 
ever, to Striking success within the ideo- 
logical limitations. The educational 
process is marked by efficiency and 
effectiveness. Elementary classes are 
large and :aboratory equipment and 
texts are simple but adequate. Ad- 
vanced classes become small,. seminar 
methods are employed, laboratory 
equipment is extensive and varied, li- 
brary facilities are comprehensive and 
readily available, and the responsibility 
for successful performance is shifted 
more and more from the teacher to the 
student. In the advanced phases of 
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education where research plays the pri- 
mary role, the academies, which are 
powerful operating agencies, tend to 
take over the process of providing the 
leadership of able senior scholars and 
scientists, excellently equipped labora- 
tories and -research facilities, advanced 
treatises and world-wide journal cover- 
age, and literature-abstracting services 
which are the envy of the West. The 
competitive success of Soviet science 
and technology is the incontrovertible 
result of this enormous and integrated 
effort. 

This digression to epitomize impres- 
sions of the Soviet system of higher 
education gained from a brief visit to 
both their central and provincial insti- 
tutions and from following certain of 
their scientific publications and the evi- 
dences which have recently played such 
a crucial role in world affairs, is of in- 
terest in providing a norm against which 
our own system can be compared. Dif- 
ferent as the tenets of these two socie- 
ties are, the educational systems in each 
are engaged broadly in the same under- 
taking; namely, the maturing of youth 
into effective and responsible participa- 
tion in the affairs of each’ society and, 
as a result of this, in the promotion of 
the ideals and objectives of each so- 
ciety. A comparison of the circum- 
stances affecting. the institutions of 
higher education in the two countries 
and of the relative success enjoyed in 
the accomplishment of their objectives 
can be very instructive. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN SOCIETY AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


After recognizing the basic difference 
in philosophy—the paramount position 
of the state in the Soviet Union and of 
the individual in the United States— 
one is struck by the disparity between 
the magnitude of the commitment to 


higher education in the two countries. 


This is a profound and deeply -ooted 


socio-economic phenomenon which is 


. not amenable to rapid change in a de- 


mocracy. The interaction between our 
society and our colleges and universi- 
ties is very strong, and except mM iso- 
lated cases of small institutions, there 
is little opportunity among them for 
marked and successful eccentricity devi- 
ating from the expectation of students, 
the recollection of alumni, the tradi- 
tion of faculties, and the contemporary 
mores of society. True, as Devereux 
C. Josephs, Chairman of the Presadent’s 
Committee on Education Beyord the 
High School, said in the comnittee’s 
report, a college education may be reck- 
oned as providing $100,000 add:tional 
income to an individual who has at- 
tained it, but the Horatio Alger tradi- 
tion is strong in our society, the tax 
structure favors the entrepreneur rather 
than the professional, and the high road 
to success is not reserved for the col- 
lege graduate. The educational and 


economic systems are not so effectively 


tied together as to ensure the financing 
of colleges in response to society’s need 
for their’ graduates. Though various. 
meritorious proposals for the according 
of income tax exemption for tuitiom have 
been advanced and other devices are 
under consideration, it will probably be 
some time before the deliberate Jemo- 
cratic processes respond to even se vital 
a need as this and any real alleviation 
of financial pressures on our celleges 
and universities is achieved. 

A. Whitney Griswold, President of 
Yale University, In a recent address at 
The Johns Hopkins University, places 
the emphasis upon education’s need of 
a renewed sense of purpose. It is diffi- 
cult to take exception to this, fer ob- 
viously our educational objectives are 
both vague and varied and intractable 
to any crisp summation. This caarac- 
teristic may, however, be to some ex- 
tent inherent in a democracy’s educa- 
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tional system, and a return to the edu- 
cational tradition of the liberal arts as 
it was known to the Colonies and our 
early nation will not appeal to everyone 
as a cure. Again, in a recent pamphlet 
by the Policy Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education directed at 
the reduction of tensions between the 
private and public segments of our edu- 
cational system, attention is called to 
the fact that our great and unique 
strength is in the diversity of our col- 
leges and universities. They point out 
most properly that the denotations “pri- 
vate” and “public” do not constitute a 
neat dichotomy, for all are in a very 
real sense public in nature and each has 
aspects of privacy and independence. 
The Committee’s emphasis is placed 
upon the need “for a greater investment 
in education as a whole.” We need 
more dollars for our colleges and uni- 
versities, more money for education and 
less for other things. Both of these 
criticisms are trenchant and are two 
consequences of the more basic phe- 
nomenon that we as a nation are not 
_ distinguished by a deep and moving 
conviction of the paramount importance 
of having a system of education of high 
excellence. In consequence, we do not 
have one that meets even the lesser 
standards commonly applied. We would 
rather be healthy and wealthy than 
wise, and we really do. not see much 
connection between the third of these 
attributes and the other two. 


Need for financial resources 


Following the lead of the Policy Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation referred to above, it is evident 
that one direction in which the colleges 
and universities of this country should 
move in order to improve their con- 
tribution to national leadership is to 
seek by all means at their disposal to 
increase the financial resources which 
they may apply to their objectives. 
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The current needs for capital and cur- 
rent expenses represent a deficit in- 
curred over many generations of inade- 
quate financing. The institutions are of 
such moment to society and their situa- . 


‘tion is so grave that if the current trend 


can be reversed the result should be 
strongly cumulative. Greater support 
should lead to a more effective perform- 
ance of the educational function which 
should, in turn, justify more obviously 
to the public the need for this function 
and enhance the rate at which funds 
from tuition, gifts, grants, and so forth 
flow toward its performance. It is es- 
sential that this reaction be recognized? 
for chill penury has stunted the growth 
of the private independent segment of 
our institutions of higher education, and 
those colleges and universities which 
should be leading in innovation and ex- 
periment ard striving for new standards 
of excellenc2 and effectiveness have been 
unable to afford such a role. While an 
underpaid iaculty with inadequate fa- 
cilities may take great moral solace as 
the provider of an essential subsidy to 
society, it inevitably also develops de- 
fensive complexes and an inhibiting con- 
servatism. These tend to repress en- 
terprise and initiative and retard the 
generation and application of new edu- 
cational. philosophies and techniques. 
The variety of our educational system 
can be the greatest element in the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of the contribu- 
tion to our society: hence support and 
growth must. conserve this variety; but 
without appropriate support and. growth 
not only may the variety be lost but 
the entire pattern of the system we have 
evolved may be irretrievably altered. 


REASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS 


Another direction in which our col- 
leges and universities might move to- 
ward increesed effectiveness in meeting 
the manpower needs of our country is 
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to examine both more critically and 
more imaginatively the methods which 
they use to achieve their educational 
objectives. Such programs of reassess- 
ment would, of course, be futile if they 
were to lead solely to a re-emphasis 
of the need for unavailable resources. 
Though the hard facts of the situation 
inevitably keep this basic factor to the 
fore, there are many opportunities to 
break profitably with our particular tra- 
dition in academic techniques and within 
the limitations of our resources to im- 
prove the effectiveness with which the 
participants in the educational process 
play their complementary roles. The 
Soviet example, while unacceptable to 
us as a whole, suggests a number of 
lines of thought. 

Though the touchstone of empiricism 
is not generally popular with the facul- 
ties of American colleges, it is not new 
even to our tradition in the humanities. 
From the words of St. Francis, “Tantum 
homo habet de scientia, quondum op- 
eratur’—which tells us that in the 
Saint’s opinion a man has only so much 
_knowledge as he puts to work—to 
Howard Mumford Jones’ recent book, 
One Great Society, which sets forth 
most impressively the utility of the hu- 
manities, the practical applicability of 
knowledge has been upheld as a virtue. 
Benjamin Franklin’s injunction to the 
American Philosophical Society to foster 
useful knowledge is, however, more con- 
genial today to the sciences than it is 
to the sector of the liberal arts. In 
extreme reaction to the admittedly in- 
adequate “trade school” or short-range 
approach to education, one even finds 
that in some quarters currency is given 
to the concept that the virtues of the 
liberal arts are directly related to their 
impracticality, their divorcement from 
anything useful, and their association 
with a mellow golden age of leisure. 

This, of course, has the flavor of the 
effete and the dilettante and attracts 
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few students of enterprise and ambition. 
It is false as well, for intellectual signifi- 
cance and content are not limited to the 
crisp and precise areas of the sciences. 
It is, of course, true that it is in the sci- 
ences that one finds the demonstrable 
and the quantitative, and the obvious- 
ness of importance and immediacy of 
application are particularly stimulating 
and satisfying to certain students. But 
it is possible to present the humanities 
in such a way that they provide essen- 
tial foreground as well as pleasing back- 
ground to the academic scene. A sieady 
and balanced look at human beings and 
their behavior is as essential as a precise 
measure of things. As an example, the 
inherent vagueness and the visceral——as 
opposed to intellectual—nature of the 
connotations attaching to the abstract 
nouns with which our conversatiors are 
larded constitute a fact which, if recog- 
nized, can make a wiser man. Recog- 
nition that the common usage of such 
words as truth, beauty, freedom, virtue, 
good, and their opposites, and the vast 
proliferation of -isms, is as conversa- 
tional tocsins or anodynes rather than 
as the symbols of any precise concepts, 
is evident from a critical study cf the 
nature and intensity of the reaction to 
them by persons in contemporary socie- 
ties. Historical perspective sheds still 
greater light upon this aspect of human 
intercommunication and can be used to 
illuminate the pitfalls in the way of any 
evolution toward a more rational so- 
ciety. An important component in any 
humane education is a recognition of 
the fact that most commonplace inter- 
course between human beings is an ex- 
ercise in gesture and stereotyped ver- 
balism for the purpose of inducing emo- 
tional as opposed to cerebral reactions 
with the intent of bringing about the 
desired action pattern on the pert of 
the auditor with a minimal inconvenient 
interposition of his own critical facul- 
ties. This is not only an academically 
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fascinating and intensely human phe- 
nomenon, but recognition of it as being 
basic to the arts of the salesman, advo- 
cate, and political orator can lead to 
very practical personal advantage as 
well. 


REAPPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Colleges and universities could also 
very profitably give more attention to 
their educational: techniques and the 
way they go about the business in 
which they are engaged. A re-émpha- 
sis on the values of education and some 
refinancing of it by society are, how- 
ever, essential if our colleges and uni- 
versities are to breach the stifling con- 
servatism from which they suffer and if 

they are to stimulate individual enter- 
` prise and initiative in the many ways 
which are open to them. The funda- 
mental objective is, of course, that the 
student shall be inspired to learn, and 
all of the human and material resources 
of the institution should be bent. to 
bringing this about and facilitating his 
progress to the greatest extent his tal- 
ents and determination permit. Too 
often, however, this is lost sight of in 
the faculties’ desire to teach and to con- 
duct the process in a convenient and 
traditional way. ‘There is too much 
complacency in our willingness to jog 
along in college with the habits and 
methods of elementary and secondary 
school instruction. “What are the 
minimum requirements on which to 
pass?”——not: “What. can I learn while 
I am here?” The practical requirement 
for some control and continuing assess- 
ment of the educational process implies 
the tolerance of certain routines and 
academic bookkeeping, but these in gen- 
eral tend to accentuate our proclivity to 
evaluate success in terms of the num- 
ber of hours of exposure to certain in- 
tellectual experiences rather than in 
terms of the acquisition of an insatiable 


in its prosecution. 
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curiosity to understand what it is all 
about. The duplication of textual ma- 
terial in the form of professorial exposi- 
tion is an amiable gesture to the stu- 
dent who cannot or will not read but 
represents a pedestrian use of time for 
the good student. Small classes are 
wasteful and pointless if the. professor 
does all the talking. In many situa- 
tions large classes supplemented by oc- 
casional individual counseling may pro- 


‘vide a much more effective relationship, 


but this, in addition to being hetero- 
dox, is as disturbing to the precariously 
financed system as would be an earth 
tremor to the mountaineer hanging from 
his finger tips. Though we recognize 
that the rubbing of shoulders with con- 
temporaries can contribute as much edu- 
cationally as can the contact with the 
faculty, our tradition leaves the poten- 
tialities here but little exploited, and_ 
undergraduate communities tend to turn 
their backs out of hours on the purposes 
of the institution of which they are a 
part and instead indulge in preseason 
practice in the artificialities and intel- 
lectual stagnation typical of the coun- 
try club for which so many of an are 
regretfully destined. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief and very inadequate sketch 
of some of the directions in which our 
colleges and universities might move to 
be more effective in their essential so- 
cial role emphasizes first their intimate 
interdependence ọn the society of which 
they are a part. If we do not think 
much of higher education nationally, we 
will not have good institutions engaged 
Unless the prestige 
and rewards of education are important, 
there will be little motivation to pursue 
it. Unless its significance to the United 
States in competition with other nations 
is well recoznized, there will be no focus 
of our attention and resource upon it. 
True, our colleges and universities have 
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shown no great leadership in urging con- 
certed action, but this is inherent in the 
variety and independence of our institu- 
tions and in their precarious financing 
and sensitivity to public relations and 
reactions. This same variety is, how- 
ever, of the greatest potential value to 
the country and is most appropriate for 
a democracy whose people have learned 
by hard experience that a master-minded 
authoritarianism is the prelude to the 
end of their treasured system. The 
competition among this congeries of in- 
stitutions is on the right plane; namely, 
an intellectual one, and they quite 
properly take great pride in the rela- 
tive respect that is won by their facul- 
ties, their students, and their alumni. 
But an introverting poverty tends to 
vitiate this competition and in some 
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measure condones the repressive and re- 
actionary atmospheres that stifle en- 
thusiasm and initiative for the neces- 
sary academic experiment and innova- 
tion. Our colleges and universities must 
indeed take the lead in advocating the 
importance of their cause, in present- 
ing to society the paramount need for 
the funds to carry it on, in cultiveting 
a motivation to learn on the part of 
our young men and women, and in 
achieving a more efficient and effective 
technique for the process as a w-ole. 
They will be impotent, however, to 
achieve their ends if the procession does 
not form up enthusiastically behind 
them, for they can be at best but an 
impractical and uneconomic vestigial ap- 
pendage to an unsympathetic and anti- 
intellectual society. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 


HE theme of this article is that 

the future well-being of the free 
society of the United States is primarily 
dependent upon education in general, 
and, more particularly, upon the system- 
atic liberal education of adults. 

In view of world affairs and the role 
America is forced to play in them, it is 
essential that we carefully examine not 
only the goals of our free society and 
the goals of our educational system, but 
also those of other societies and particu- 
larly of totalitarian societies. In an 
effort to indicate some of the major 
issues, I am going first to sketch some 
contrasts between the free society and 
the totalitarian society, and, more par- 
ticularly, between the Soviet society and 
the society of the United States. 


GOALS OF FREE AND TOTALITARIAN 
SOCIETIES 


‘The goal of a totalitarian society is 
the dominance of the state over the 
individual. The Soviet system, for ex- 
ample, is based on a single philosophy. 
It gives coherence to everything—sci- 
ence, philosophy, art, politics, econom- 
ics—all aspects of life. Communists 
claim that this idea gives order to his- 
tory—explaining the past, guiding the 
present, charting the future. According 
to this idea there is no God—only the 
workings of inevitable forces—~and there- 
fore no sacred worth to the individual 
human being. If individuals oppose the 
workings of the “inevitable” forces, they 
are to be “rehabilitated” or destroyed. 
If they assist, they are to be rewarded 
and honored. — 

The goal of our free society is that 
-each individual should realize to the 
fullest his unique potentiality; the logic 
is toward a nation of self-governing per- 
sons, each an end in himself, each a 
means of self-government. The free, 
or open, society seeks not only to en- 
courage all its individuals to want to 
make decisions, but also to fit them to 
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make wise and humane decisions. The 
American society has, not a single phi- 
losophy, but many philosophies. Its 
fundamental value is a regard foz the 
uniqueness and worth cf the individual 
in his own right. The individual & the 
end of the free society. However, the 
possibility of achieving this end depends 
upon how responsibly individuals use 
their freedom. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


In the Soviet system there is cne— 
and only one—organization. It runs 
through the society, supporting it, crder- 
ing it, moving it. The Communis- sys- 
tem has been able to realize and tse a 
high degree of singlehearted, s ngle- 
purposed dedication by its people. All 
organizations whether for youta or 
adults are structured by the one organi- 
zation, so in effect they are merely 
divisions of the one-over-all organiza- 
tion. 

The American society is made 1p of 
many organizations. This means that 
there is not a single political party. 
It means that there are governments at 
various levels.. It means that these are 
separate branches of government. But 
far more than this, it means that the 
American people are free to organize 
and associate voluntarily, that s, as 
they will. Besides businesses, labor 
unions, churches, and clubs ther= are 
affiliations of organizations of two basic 
kinds. 

One kind of affiliation is comm ttees, 
councils, societies of persons heki to- 
gether by a particular concern or idea. 
Examples are the Republican party, the 
Democratic party, the Committee for 
-Economic Development, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the American Red ‘ross, 
The second type of affiliation or ozgani- 
zations or federations is according to 
occupational interest—farming, labor; 
business, vocations, professions. Exam- 
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ples are the Grange, the AFL-CIO, the 
American Marketing Association, the 
. United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and the American Medical Association. 

Because in a free society organiza- 
tions are many, the future of freedom 
depends on the effectiveness of many 
organizations, and the effectiveness of 
these many organizations depends upon 
the quality of their many leaders. Ideas 
are the forces that energize history, and 
we must highly prize the creative per- 
son who can conceive and express them. 
But organizations are the agencies 
through which ideas are realized and 
we must prize highly those persons who 
give form and direction to co-operative 
action. 

Sometimes our organizations have as 
their goals the pursuit of special inter- 
ests and the advancement of the general 
welfare. Others try to balance special 
interests and the advancment of the 
general welfare. Others are concerned 
only with the general welfare. The 
problem is always the balancing of 
forces which can be done only by lead- 
ers who, with objectivity and wisdom, 
take into consideration the general wel- 
fare. 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership roles in the Soviet society 
are assigned by the Central Authority. 
Generally speaking, ‘all jobs or positions 
are assigned. In the same way leaders 
are selected for their proven ability to 
condition the attitudes and behavior of 
others. The most skillful teachers and 
professors are assigned leadership roles 
in the work of the Young Pioneers or 
of the Komsomals. 
still enthusiastic dedication to the over- 
all objective. 

The one outstanding and significant 
fact about the Soviet society is that 
every aspect oi it is planned, which 
mearis that even every suborganization 


Their job is to in-. 
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must have precisely the same general 
objectives as the central organization. 
Leadership roles in the United States 
are voluntary and both fluid and multi- 
ple. Leaders frequently move volun- 
tarily from career to career. An editor 
may accept appointment to a federal 
commissicn. A businessman may be- 
come undersecretary of defense. An 
official of a local labor union may be- 
come secretary of labor. A university 
president may accept an important over- 
seas assignment. This is true through- 
out the entire society. Leadership re- 
veals itself as people seek or accept 
positions on school boards, on local com- 
mittees for community development, on 
advisory committees to state bodies arid 
in the federal government such ds assist- 
ant secretaryships, assistant-to-assistant 
secretarysaips, technical advisers over- 
seas, and consultative positions of all 
kinds. After serving in such public 
offices for periods ranging from months 


to years, their temporary occupants usu- 


ally go back to private life. This sys- 
tem of “fluid” leadership is sound, 
provided that good people adequately 
prepared flow through it. We can af- 
ford only the best—the best talent and 
the best preparation for that talent. 
The kind of preparation we cannot af- 
ford is that which is begun “on the job” 
at the expense of dire consequences to 
the American people. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
United States is “multiple” leadership. 
Leadership comes from many kinds of 
individuals: the intelléctual whose in- 
sights protest against things as they are 
and indicate things as they might be; 
the lone writer whose conceptions and 
expressions may shape history; the 
executive who implements ends with 
means. Leadership is exercised in many 
positions on many levels of oes 
tions and associations. 

Americans—-men and ‘women—fre- 
quently give leadership in several fields 
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at the same time. A businessman may 
also be the mayor of a city and on 
one or more state or national commit- 
tees. A lawyer may be the chairman of 
a national fund-raising campaign for 
the American Bar Association and at 
the same time be a director of three 
business concerns, a nonprofit organiza- 
‘tion in the field of educational tele- 
vision, and a consultant for a depart- 
ment in the federal government. It is 
not uncommon to see the name of a 
highly respected citizen on the board 
of directors or trustees of at least a 
dozen profit and nonprofit organizations. 
In many of these roles which are ac- 
cepted voluntarily the citizen may be 
called upon to make decisions far more 
important than the decisions he has to 
' make in his primary field where he earns 
a living. The major question we have 
to face is, Can we go on indefinitely 
with this system, hoping that wise deci- 
sions will come from such volunteers 
who are frequently unpaid, but, even 
worse, underpaid? who are almost al- 
ways: harassed and criticized, but, even 
worse, unhonored? A good example 
comes from the field of business. The 
February 28, 1959 issue of Business 
Week contained a two-page article en- 
titled “Nobody Wants a Washington 
Job.” The article pointed out that, 


There is a growing reluctance to take gov- 
ernment jobs. It is not unusual for twenty- 
five or thirty men to turn down an impor- 
tant vacancy. This ran to seventy in the 
case of a recent Pentagon position. A 
recent research study conducted by the 
Harvard Business School Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C. reveals the fact that more 
and more qualified businessmen are serving 
constantly shorter periods in Washington. 
During 1946-1949, 37% of businessmen 
served in Washington a year or less. In 
the 1953-56 period 70% served a year 
or less. 


Because business is an important res- 
ervoir of executive talent for govern- 
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ment service, this example is of signifi- 
cance. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Regardless of differences in ends and 
means, the Russian and the American 
people face the same basic needs. The 
differences in the two systems lie m the 
ways these needs are met and the ends 
to which the margins above survival 
are used. 

Internally the Russians are advancing 
at a constantly accelerating pace—sci- 
entifically, psychologically, industrially, 
economically. Despite the great cost in 
human dignity and suffering, they nain- 
tain a workably stable social order. 

Externally, in all departments of both 
old and new weapons, according to the 
experts, they have the most formidable 
military strength that history has ever 
known. But military might is not their 
sole, or even, most effective, weapon for 
world domination. Even more effective 
than their employment or threat af em- 
ployment of arms is their skillful use of 
ideas in the cold war of psychology— 
propaganda, deceit, distortions, and lies. 
Those who know say that in the field 
of propaganda we are not even close 
to the Russians. Today they are spend- 
ing more than five times the amount we 
are, and our bill for world-wide informa- 
tion programs is about $100,000,000 a 
year. 

The Soviet Union is offering and pro- 
viding economic and technical assist- 


ance to the people of less-developed 


nations, playing upon these people’s 
desire for “short cuts” and emp-_oying 
experts trained in not only appropriate 
specialties but also in a knowlecge of 
other cultures and other languages. The 
Russians say.convincingly to the peo- 
ples of less-developed countries, “Look 
what we have accomplished through 
communism. You can do the same.” 
And the peoples in Southeast Asia, 
India, the Near East, Africa, and other 
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parts of the world are listening, looking, 
studying, and in the process oi making 
decisions. 

The American people in their own 
way must ‘also maintain a healthy so- 
ciety and a dynamic expanding econ- 
omy. On an ever wider scale, citizens 
are being called upon to make judg- 
ments on- an ever-broader range of 
issues: economic flexibility and growth; 
proper balances between expenditures 
and investments and between private 
and public expenditures; concern for our 
- domestic economy and regard for the 
economies of cther free nations; the 


proper use of expert knowledge, yet the . 


preservation of control by the people; 
freedom of opportunity for exceptional 
talents, yet equality of opportunity for 
all; the development of more effective 
co-operative action while enhancing in- 
dividuality; the maintenance of great 
military strength without becoming mili- 
taristic. 


Soviet EDUCATION 


The Soviets give much credit for 
their accomplishments to their educa- 
tional achievements. In this they are 
as frank about their means as they are 
about their ends, the world-wide tri- 
umph of communism. 

During the past fifteen months a suffi- 
cient number of Americans, particularly 
American educators, have visited and re- 
ported on the Soviet educational system, 
and we now have sound facts concern- 
ing their objectives, subject-matter, and 
methods. As a result of reading and 
conversations I have had with at least 
six men and women who have visited 
Russia, I speak confidently about the 
matter. | 

First, the sum is that for Soviet pur- 
poses their educational system is good— 
frighteningly good. Under. no circum- 
stances should we copy it because their 
ends are diametrically opposed to ours; 
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but we must understand it. We will 
strengthen our educational system, con- 
sequently the nation, if we advance 
those aspects of our system which the 
Soviets will not dare to imitate. A peo- 
ple cannot become free and remain free 
unless they question, explore, and as- 
sume both intellectual and moral re- 
sponsibility for the decisions they help 
to make. But a free, critical mind is 
dangerous for totalitarian rulers because 
their ends and means must not be 
questioned. 

In this respect the Soviet educational 
system forces a form. All talents, all 
expressions which do not fit this form 
are feared, discouraged, and destroyed. 
The treatment of Boris Pasternak is an 
example. Dr. Zhivago is a book the 
Kremlin is afraid to let the Russians 
read. Pasternak did not conform. He 
is now corralled. But within the form. 
of the Soviet educational system excel- 
lence is carefully searched out, devel- 
oped,.and employed. Tests are given 
to all young people from kindergarten 
until their formal schooling ends. ‘Then 
come other tests which last throughout 
life. As a result of these tests, some 
are assigned as farmers, some as indus- 
trial workers, some as technicians, some 
as professionals. The ablest are chosen 
for posts in four areas: science, the mili- 
tary, education, and the government. 

The education given these persons is 
rigorous, broad, and continuous. Rigor- 
ous means long, hard, and solidly sub- 
stantive. Broad does not mean free in 
our sense of doubting, questioning, test- 
ing, but it does mean wide-ranging and 
integrative. The ideally educated Com- 
munist leader is oriented as the atoms 
of a magnet are oriented, but he is also 
widely informed. Continuous means 
(1) from birth until death and (2) con- 
stantly, through all the forces which 
play upon the individual—not only the 
school, but also the home, the job, the 
community, and the mass media—all of 
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which are manipulated by the party to 
` produce dedicated obedience. 

Such, then, is the education of the 
Soviet “organization man” within the 
single organization that makes up the 
Soviet state, that dominates the Soviet 
society and its pattern for the entire 
human race. 

To sum up: the state is the end of 
the Soviet system; the individual is the 
end of the American system. The 
Soviet people can be compelled; the 
American people must be persuaded. 
There, power and decision-making are 
concentrated; here, they are diffused. 
The Soviet state speaks with one voice; 
we speak with many voices. The Soviet 
goal is the domination of the world; 
the American society has no single goal, 
unless it is peace and freedom for human 
beings to pursue many goals. More 
than two huge nations are engaged in 
the struggle. Two ways of life, two 
conceptions of the human being, two 
ideals for the future are also in compe- 
tition. The question is, which will more 
successfully deal with the inescapable 
issues of the present and the future? 

This elaboration on the goals of a 
free society versus those of a totali- 
tarian society focuses attention on two 
major questions: Are our volunteer 
leaders being adequately equipped 
through education, and particularly con- 
tinuing education, to fulfill the impor- 
tant positions they accept? What steps 


should be taken to insure that in all | 


parts of the country educational facili- 
ties will be available for those who wish 
to prepare themselves more effectively 
for positions of leadership? l 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


During the remainder of this article 
I will confine myself to education and 
particularly the continuing liberal edu- 
cation for adults. 

The primary goal of education in a 
free society, which should be lifelong, 
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should be to enable every individual at 
every stage of his life to develcp his 
potentialities to the maximum. Putting 
this in other words, the primary goal 
of education in a free society is to en- 
able each individual to enlarge his ca- 
pacity to make wise decisions. There 
are other goals, to be sure, other goals 
to be achieved to enable this to happen. 
But ultimately the goal is education in 
action, knowledge and thought trans- 
lated into wise decisions. This becomes 
more obvious when one considers the 
many decisions which one has to make 
every day which affect others in the 
home, on the job, and in the comm nity. 

My purpose now is to sketch those 


‘aspects of and to indicate those dewelop- 


ments in adult education which, in my 
judgment, have the greatest significance 
for the future of our free society. 

In this order I shall consider institu- 
tions and organizations: subject matter; 
teachers and learners; methods, tech- 
niques, and tools; and goals. These are 
all interrelated, of course, and I shall 
note some of the relationships. Finally, 
I shall bring these to focus on education 
for public responsibility. 


INSTITUTIONS: AND CIRGANIZATIGNS 


In a totalitarian society institutions 
and organizations are either established 
and controlled by the state or, if per- 
mitted, closely supervised. In our free 
society we have latitude to create and 
use institutions, organizations, and asso- 
ciations to serve our purposes. 

A review of this paint would be a 
review of the entire history of the 
United States. In the field of adult 
education I will give only a few illus- 
trations. 

Between the Civil War and World 
War I, the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National University Exten- 
sion Association were founded. Between 
World War I and World War II, the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
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tion and the Association of University 
Evening Colleges were organized. Since 


World War II many associations, socie-’ 


ties, and councils concerned with the 
education of adults have come into 
being. These include the Great Books 
Foundation, the American Foundation 
for Political (now Continuing) Educa- 
tion; the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, the 
Council of National Organizations, and 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults have been founded. 
This is the barest list of examples. 

The point is that we are free to estab- 
lish or modify the social machinery we 
think is necessary to reach our objec- 
tives, The objective I am considering 
is the continuing liberal education of 
adults. 


SuBJECT MATTER 


What should be the subject matter 


of education designed to develop per- 
sons who can be responsibly free? Only 
a doctrinaire would have a glib answer. 
Just as there are no magical words, 
neither is there a magical body of 
knowledge. Knowledge, according to 
Bacon, is power, and power can be put 
to many purposes. 

For the purpose of taking responsible 
part in the government of a world be- 
coming ever more complex and ever 
more interrelated, a person must be able 
to engage in common discourse and co- 
operative action. 

We are not starting “from scratch,” 
of course. We have behind us the long 
experience of people who have used 
freedom to expand freedom. The edu- 
cational curriculum for this is the liberal 
arts and sciences. This curriculum 
(whose root is “running”’) is always 
changing. It will continue to change. 
The important ideas are to relate the 
individual with the society and that 
which changes with that which endures. 
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In the liberal arts and sciences, the 
adjective “liberal” should apply to the 
sciences as well as the arts; the “arts” 
should -include the social arts; the sci- 
ences should include the social sciences. 


TEACHERS AND LEARNERS 
From what I have written, it should 


- be evident that the students in liberal 


adult education are of many kinds and 
have many motivations. There are 
those who participate for the sake of 
learning in its own right—to keep alive 
and growing. There are those who wish 
to improve in or to prepare for their 
roles as parents, businessmen, farmers, 
members cf unions, public officials, pro- 
fessional people. And it should be evi- 
dent that the teachers are also of many 
kinds—the faculty members of schools, . 
colleges, and universities; the staffs of 
organizations and associations; those 
who are affiliated with mass media; far 
beyond this, those who, while not sub- 
ject-matter experts or professional teach-. 
ers, will assume leadership responsi- 
bilities as lay leaders in continuing 
education. 


MetHops, TECHNIQUES, AND TooLs 


Just as one cannot invoke an abraca- 
dabra in subject matter, neither can one 
use it to determine method. Methods 
must be appropriate to ends, to the 
subject matter, and to the times. There 
is no point, for example, in discussing 
the multiplication table, if one’s purpose 
is to learn to count by nines; there is 
no point in memorizing the multiplica- 
tion table if one’s purpose is to discuss 
justice; there is no point during the 
twentieth century in copying manu- 
scripts by hand if one’s purpose is wide 
distribution.. 

The purpose of educating people to 
be responsibly free requires many meth- 
ods, techniques, and tools; but the goal 
should þe active participation by the 
learner. I call attention, therefore, to 
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two’ recent developments in the methods 
of adult education. 


Study discussion 


I have already referred to the Great 
Books Foundation and the American 
Foundation for.Continuing Education as 
national organizations using study and 
discussion in informal groups led by 
trained lay leaders. The Fund for Adult 
Education has also created many study- 
discussion programs using reading and 


other properties, such as films, records, - 


prints, and others; and it has experi- 
mented with various methods of spon- 
sorship, leadership training, promotion, 
and financing. Here I want to consider 
the idea as a method. 

Study combined with discussion is 
particularly appropriate for adults. 
Group discussion relates the individual 
-and the society. It is best suited to. 
those issues concerning which differences 
of opinion are widest, and a friendly 
discussion of emotionally charged issues 
exemplifies “the agreement to disagree 
agreeably,” which makes self-govern- 
ment possible. The discussion method 
assumes a basic equality of all and re- 
spects the contributions of each. It 
draws on and stimulates other methods 
- of learning—reflection, reading, viewing, 
listening. When orderly, sequential, and 
seriously done, it is admirably suited 
to continuing education. 

Beyond stimulation by the play of 
ideas and clarification of understanding 
by the exchange of viewpoints, several 
skills are involved which are essential 
to other self-governing situations. To 
take part well in a discussion requires 
the ability to read, to listen, and to 
speak effectively. It requires esteem for 
oneself and for others, sensitivity to 
human relationships, and judgment con- 
cerning the contributions of one’s self 
to others. To lead a discussion effec- 
tively requires awareness of others, the 
ability to draw others out, the ability 
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to give direction. These are capacities 
and skills essential also in other situa- 
tions in which free people co-operatively 
deal with their common concerns. 


Educational radio and television 


At the other end of the spectrum 
from individual study and group dis- 
cussion are the mass media. I will touch 
lightly on developments in educational 
radio and educational television. 

In the early 1950’s, when educétional 
television was only an unlikely possi- 
bility, one of the main questions was 
whether educators and educational in- 
stitutions could produce programs which 
would be both good education and good 
broadcasting. 

A special committee of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
brought into being only a few years ago 
a new type of. programing using the 
combined talents of educational broad- 
casters, scholars, and artists. Tne re- 
sults were five series: Ways of Mankind, 
Jeffersonian Heritage, Peoples under 
Communism, Ways to Justice, ard the 
Voices of Europe. Several of these won 
the highest acclaim of critics in publi- 
cations for education, the mass media, 
and the general press. 

It had been demonstrated that, given 
the time and money, educators ovDerat- 
ing educational radio stations can pro- 
duce fine radio programs. The stand- 
ards set have improved educational 
radio, and these improvements continue. 
The demonstration was a factor also in 
the development of educational tele- 
vision. In 1951, only eight years ago, 
not only did educational television not 
exist, but also, under the regulations of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, there was no provision for bringing 
it into being. On April 14, 1952 the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission set 
aside 242 channels (later increassd to 
258) for educational television. 

The Fund for Adult Education and 
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other. foundations interested in the po- 
tentialities of this new instrumentality 
joined forces with the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television, and the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. Later there came into 
being the National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television and the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. As a result of 
the co-operative efforts made by these 


organizations, educational television be- 


came a reality, and today there are 42 
educational television stations through- 
out the nation, with more coming into 
being every month. 

Teaching by television is hater to stay, 
and educational television has already 
created a revolution in education, one 
which has moved faster than any other 
in the history of American education. 


This means that adults, too, can learn 


by television equally as well as in a 
class, and at the present time hundreds 
of courses are being offered for credit 
by means of both educational and com- 
mercial stations. This trend will in- 
crease rapidly in the future. Thus there 
is a call for unprecedented efforts to 
put the electronic media in the service 
of the education of a free people. 


Goats: THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
His ROLES 


Our first concern should be the 
development of the individual human 
being who has those attributes necessary 
for responsible freedom. The indi- 
vidual, like the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, is usually taken for granted. But 
the individual must not be taken for 
granted. In our society he is the end; 
he is also the ruler. The person as an 
individual is the basis for all his roles. 

To come now to a trend, I consider 
it most significant that thinking about 
education during the past decade or two 
in the United States has put increasing 
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importance upon the education of indi- 
viduals for responsible freedom in their 
private and public roles. 

This trend has not developed in adult 
education as far as it has in formal 
education—in the primary, secondary 
and higher and professional schools. 
But it is present and strengthening in 
adult education also. I shall illustrate 
in three of the major adult roles. These 
three roles are as a parent in the home, 
as employer or employee on the job, 
and as a citizen in the various commu- 
nities to which we all belong. 


In the home 


As parents in the home we are re- 
sponsible for the development of new- 
comers to this world who will. one day 
become adults. Here the parents should 
have as prime concern the creation of 
a climate conducive to the growth of 
healthy bodies and healthy minds which 
have a healthy appreciation of values. 

In recent years a profound change in 
thinking about education for parenthood 
has taken place in the United States. 
This is symbolized in changes in words. 
What used to be called “child-rearing” 
or “child-training” is now commonly 
called by such names as “parenthood 
education,” “family-life education” and 
so on. Note that the emphasis is taken 
off the child alone and is put upon the 
parents or upon all the members of 
the family. It signifies that not just the 
children, but the parents also must be 
educated; that these must understand 
more, not just about their children, but 


also about themselves and others and 


the world in which they. live; that to 
give their children “all the advantages,” 
they must zive them the supreme advan- 
tage of a home that is emotionally 
fulfilling and intellectually exciting—a 
natural evolution into the larger world 
of mature interests and responsibilities. 
And many are the parents who come to 


‘Iéarn something for the sake of their 
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children and remain to learn for the 
sake of themselves—who start to learn 
how to guide their children’s growth and 
discover their own capacities for growth 
and for self-direction. 


On the job 


“A second major role is on the job. 
I do not refer to the vocational or 
professional skills narrowly considered. 
These are important. But the motiva- 
tions for seeking these skills are strong, 
the ways of teaching them are familiar, 
and support for their provision is wide- 
spread. I refer to the roles of the indi- 
vidual employer or employee on the job 
as a human being related to others in 
his organization and relating his job 
responsibilities to other organizations 
and to the larger society. 

This role is particularly dramatic in 
the responsibilities of the corporate ex- 
ecutive, and I use this to illustrate the 
entire field of concern. 

During the last five years a good 
deal of discussion has taken place about 
the role of liberal education, with par- 
ticular attention to the humanities and 
the social sciences in the development 
of executive talent for business. This 
discussion, some of it highly argumenta- 
tive, has already provoked action de- 
signed to demonstrate in practice what 
liberal education for executives really is 
and what it has to contribute for execu- 
tive development. Programs, variously 
organized, have been offered by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Clark Uni- 


versity, Dartmouth College, Williams . 


College, Wabash College, Swarthmore 
College, Southwestern at Memphis, Po- 
mona College, the University of Denver, 
the University of Akron, and North- 
western University. The Bell Telephone 
System has been the most energetic in 
its support of such programs, but more 
than 150 other corporations have also 
taken part. 

It is my belief that we are only on 
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the threshold of education and special 
studies for the development of execu- 
tives who are responsible not only for 
the profitable operation of corporations, 
but also for the social responsibilities 
which corporations are finding to be on 
the upgrade. ~ 

I have used business as an example. 
Other areas of our economic society— 
such as organized labor, agricultural 
extension and the law—are also recog- 
nizing the need for bigness, breadth, and 
flexibility of mind and are turning to 
education designed to cultivate qualities 
and abilities beyond vocational com- 
petence. 

In the field of agriculture, refer 
to “The Cooperative Extension Service 
Today, A Statement of Scope and Re- 
sponsibility,” by the subcommittee on 
Scope and Responsibility of the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. This statement, dated 
April 1958, recommends nine areas of 
program emphasis. 

From Area VII, Leadership Develop- 
ment, I quote: 


In a democracy, progress is largely deter- 
mined by the quality of leadership avail- 
able and developed within the mass of the 
population. . . . Extension can be justly 
proud of its part in helping to identify 
and provide training and experience oppor- 
tunities for this leadership. Such contri- 
butions from Extension will be even more 
important in the future. 


From Area IX, Public Affairs, I 
quote: 


The increasingly complex interdependence 
of agriculture and other segments of our 
economy is causing rural people to have 
a greater and more definite concern with 
public affairs issues that bear directly on 
their welfare. They are turning to the 
Extension Service, as a readily available 
informational educational service, for help 
in acquiring the facts and for methods of ` 
analyzing and appraising such facts. Thus, 
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they may exercise their responsibilities as 
citizens in a better-informed way. ` 


Committees are -developing plans in 
these two areas as well as the- other 
nine, and demonstration projects are 
getting under way. 

In the field of labor, I cite two exam- 
ples. The first is the liberal education 
program which the United Steelworkers 
now sponsors and supports for its 
members in co-operation ‘with more 
than fifty-five universities. The second 
is the National Institute of Labor Edu- 
cation. The purpose of this agency is 
to help meet the other-than-vocational 
educational needs of union members. 
It has on its board of directors top rep- 
resentatives of labor, universities, and 
the public. Increasingly it is receiving 
the support of unions, governmental 
agencies, universities, and foundations. 

From the professions I cite law. Last 
December the American Law Institute 
and the American Bar Association con- 
ducted a three-day National Conference 
on the Continuing Education of the Bar. 
The final statement reads in part: 


‘American lawyers today are confronted 
with problems of vast and increasing com- 
plexity. No law school education can be 
expected to deal with all of these prob- 
lems. A practicing lawyer has an obliga- 
tion to continue his education throughout 
his professional life. This education not 
only must increase his professional com- 
petence, but also better qualify him to 
meet his professional responsibilities to his 
clients and to the public. .. . Programs for 
continuing education have thus far placed 
a major emphasis on professional compe- 
tence and have not always given to pro- 
fessional responsibility the attention it 


should have. In the future these programs ` 


must also emphasize the professional re- 
sponsibilities of the lawyers. They must 
help the lawyer to fulfill a wide range of 
professional responsibilities: to the courts, 
to the administration. of justice, to law 
reform, to the law-making process, to his 
profession, and to the public. 
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In the community 


The third major role of fhe: indi- 
vidual in our free society is as a citizen 
in the community. Perhaps we should 
use the plural, because we live in many 
communities: at levels ranging from the 


neighborhood through the city, state, 


and nation to the world; these commu- 
nities are of various kinds and bound 
together ky common ideas, concerns, 
and purposes. 

As citizens, we are involved not just 
in those activities we call political, but 
more broadly in all of the social activi- 
ties by which we conduct our affairs in 
the free society of the United States. 

Earlier in this article I described the 
wide range of opportunities at all levels 
for particivation in self-government in 
the United States through public, semi- 
public, semiprivate, and private organi- 
zations in the United States. I observed 
the multip-e and fluid nature of Ameri- 
can leadership. Without repeating, I 
refer to this now. The requirements 
and opportunities should make us 
alarmed, therefore, at what seems to be 
an increasing reluctance on the part of 
many of our gifted and privileged peo- 
ple to assume their responsibilities and 
to take advantage of their opportunities. 

This reluctance to assume the respon- 
sibilities of public service is a criticism 
of our homes, our schools, and all the 
institutions and agencies that, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, influence values 
and attitudes. It also calls attention to 
a national need to educate purposefully 
for public responsibility. 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


This is the note upon which I end. 
It is a note of concern—concern that 
we Americans must better fulfill our 
duties to ourselves, to our nation, and 
to the world in order to be equal to 
the ever-more demanding peSLOn Sais 
which are ours. 
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Most urgently, we should improve 
and expand educational opportunities 
for those who bear public responsi- 
bilities—our leaders, particularly those 
younger leaders who are emerging. 

The Directors of The Fund for Adult 
Education, therefore, propose that varied 
and systematic opportunities be pro- 
vided for the education of leaders and 
emerging leaders for their public respon- 
sibilities. 

The educational experiences should be 
of two kinds: (1) systematic and se- 
quential study of principles and issues, 
problems and situations in ‘public affairs, 
ranging from the local ‘community to 
the world; and (2) practical experience 
through participation in the affairs of 
` the community, state and nation, and 
of voluntary organizations. 

These educational opportunities 
should be provided both in educational 
institutions—universities, „colleges, and 
- schools—and within the circle of various 
organizations. 


They should be given the necessary - 


support, including financial support, by 


educational institutions and agencies of © 


many kinds, both public and private— 
governmental units, corporations, un- 
ions, organizations and associations. 
Unless agencies of all kinds provide en- 
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couragement and incentives and, where 
necessary, financial aid and “time off” 
to their members to take advantage of 
these educational. opportunities, they 
will not be widely offered or used. 

Because of the magnitude of the task, 
The Fund for Adult Education can 
hope only to give stimulation, encour- 
agement, and aid to this proposal. It 
must try “to manufacture yeast, not 
bread.” As a start, the Fund will con- 
centrate on four major activities: proj- 
ects in co-operation with the mass 
media; work with educational institu- 
tions; work with national organizations; 
and fellowships. 

The idea of freedom is rooted in the 
conviction that, as a spiritual creature, 
the individual is of supreme worth; as 
a moral creature, he is responsible for 
his actions; as a rational creature, he 
is capable of governing himself. 

Our first necessity is to renew our 
faith in the fundamentals of freedom. 
Freedom has not been tried and found 
wanting. It has merely been tried and 
found difficult. ‘Our task is not to make 
it easy, but to make it understood. It 
can be defended and preserved only in 
the way that it can be served and ful- 
filled—-by the will and the wisdom of 
free men. 
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The conference opened at 10:10'a.m. 
Crark— The key questions to be an- 
swered are two: 


1. Where are brains and character 
most needed? 
2. How shall we get them there? 


On the broadest posible plane, is there 
any consensus on the kind of society 
that the people of the United States 
want? If so, can we establish a set of 
priorities for manpower needs and can 
we, within the democratic framework, 
set up inducements rather than compul- 
sions to produce a more appropriate 
distribution of manpower, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively? Can we 
change the public image to favor the 
desired occupations, and can we improve 
the counseling services of youth to steer 
them into the needed occupations? 

NELsoN—Can we solve the problems 
of communication and information flow 
to reduce the present occupational im- 
mobility? As a start we might con- 
sider means of transferring accumulated 
fringe benefits from one occupation to 
another. This is particularly important 
in easing transfers between government 
and private employment. 

CHARLESWORTH—Do we agree with 
the quoted remarks of Kenneth Bould- 
ing: “The whole manpower concept [is] 
‘repulsive, disgusting, dangerous, fascis- 
tic, communistic, incompatible with the 
ideals of liberal democracy, and unsuit~- 
able company for the minds of the 
young.” | f 

Moore—Boulding is wrong if we 
think in terms of incentives rather. than 
compulsions. The laissez-faire system is 
doing this right now, only it is hap- 
hazard rather than planned. 

- Norturop—Boulding is right, in a 
sense. The trouble is that we need to 
rethink our entire system of goal values 
before we decide to undertake such 
schemes. We have sufficient manpower, 
but it is not being used. If we could 
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lic schools. 
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clarify and purify our general cultural 
orientation, proper distribution of men. 
Almost by default, we 
currently emphasize expert technicians 
whose role is essentially instrumental, 
but few are working on the definition 
of the goals these technicians are to | 
achieve. The chief sources of power in 
our culture—business, the military, 
and government—should strengthen the 
hand of those who are specialists in goal 
values: humanists and philosophers. 
The current East-West struggle makes 
the need of clarification of goal values 
more pressing; a bi-partisan planning 
board should be established in the State 
Department which could counsel on the 
goal values of cultures throughout the 
world and seek ways of communicating 
the best of our civilization abroad. 

Price—Our culture tends to exag- 
gerate its economic and technical as- 
pects. This in part is a result of the 
fact that nontechnical aspects are more 
implicit than explicit and thus less ar- 
ticulated and.consistent. This is why 
we have difficulty in communicating 
anything but our economic and techni- 
cal culture to non-Western countries. 
We should decrease the emphasis on 
large numbers of people ‘and encourage 
individuals of outstanding quality. We 
must‘ cut loose from our bureaucratic 
structure, or at least fill the upper eche- 
lons with generalists rather than special- 
ists. 

Wriston—In discussions of man- 
power, no individual goals are ever men- 


. tioned except the least common denomi- 


nators of money and status. We must 
make occupations individually reward- 
ing in another.sense. The teacher short- 
age is felt least in the school system 
that pays the lowest salaries, the Catho- 
The critical factor is the 
sense of vocation which the individual 
gets. We must beware of making man- 
power programs on the basis of current 
surveys because we tend to extrapolate 
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our moods. Surveys during the Depres- 


_ sion indicated that too many people 


were getting high school diplomas. In 
the current boom we feel that not 
enough people are getting a college edu- 
cation. There has been a ten- or fifteen- 
year lag in paying the costs resulting 
from bad predictions. We must not talk 
of numbers but of individual motiva- 
tions and self-fulfillment. e 
WHEATON——The problem is not of 
training only a set number of people 
according to a prepared list of occupa- 
tions. The proper question is how to 
impart the general motivations to do 
superior work. But there is an added 
structural problem. We must see that 
the doors of opportunity are open when 
an individual makes his vocational 
choice. i 
Hutcuisson—The problem is not es- 
-sentially one. of numbers. For instance, 
we do not need more physicists. Society 
must understand the role of the physi- 
cist and use him properly. Most of all 
he needs a favorable climate in which 
to work. This is one reason why physi- 
cal scientists are in: the: forefront of 


campaigns to strengthen liberal arts 
training. At the same time, the quali- 


tative problem calls for a general raising 
of educational standards with a more 
severe weeding-out process. 

_ Mryvrrson-—There are several imme- 
diate and practical problems to be faced. 
They all involve lubricating the market- 
ing, communications, and decision-mak- 
ing mechanism to achieve the best dis- 
tribution of talent. Three types of 
. problems suggest themselves: 


1. Underutilization of people who 
could be used but are not. 

2.: Lack of information at key points 
of decision-making. 

3. Democratic procedures for man- 
power allocations being competitive only 
by occupational categories. Salary 
scales should be graduated along the 
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entire range within each profession so 
that professors or musicians and busi- 
ness and political executives should be 
rewarded equally for equal excellence. 


Hanson—The Arts are of absolutely 
no practical value. The society does 
not need artists-in-any practical sense. 
It is not certain that America has in 
fact decided on the- climate it wants to 


‘establish. The lip service paid to the 
-Arts is a case In point. 


If Americans 
want them, they should reward them. 
Price—This is part of the.more gen- | 
eral gap between what our policies are 
and what we are willing to pay for and 
bet on. In governmental bureaucracy 
the problem is to motivate and draw in 
skilled decision makers and generalists. 
CLARK—A major governmental prob- 
lem is to draw in the generalists; The 
International Cooperation Administra- 


.tion (ICA) is a case in point. 


Wristan—There is a more immedi- 
ate problem with ICA. Its personnel are 
given no status by Congress and there 
is, therefore, no reason why good people 
should stay in it. | 

ELLSWORTH—A fundamental distinc- 
tion must be made between a bureau- 
cratic structure wherein a series of spe- 
cialized jobs are established into which 


. people are recruited when they meet 


the qualifications, and a structure where 
the rank is inherent in the man and he 
carries this rank into whatever job he 
fills. The civil service is set up on the 
former system and the ICA, like the 
foreign service, on the latter: In the 
civil service system, individual perform- 
ance is rated only to the extent that it 
fulfills the minimum qualifications for 
the job—-satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
—with no motivation for superior work. 
This makes it doubly difficult to attract 
the superior generalist. Another prob- 
lem of civil service is that pay rates are 
responsive to prevailing rates only at 
the blue-collar level. The entire white- 
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collar hierarchy lags far behind compet- 
ing posts outside of government. 

HENLE—While the. problem may be 
viewed here as one of-getting superior 
generalists, the effective demand is for 
specialists. Either the demand must be 
met or persuasion used to change the 
demand. 

Ways—As the discussion is crystal- 
lizing, it seems to be concerned with: 


‘1. The fact that our basic goals are 
not clear. 
2. The market needs adjustment. 


No society is ever clear on its goals. 
When they are clarified, it is on specific 
issues at times when the system binds. 
° The essential problem is not money. 
Even if salaries and wages were adjusted 
to our satisfaction tomorrow there would 
still ‘be a manpower problem. Can we 
state our national goals? We could 
possibly state them, but getting commit- 
ment from the society is a more difficult 
` problem. There has: been a general de- 


. - Cline of consensus on goals accompanied 


by a diffusion of both general and indi- 
vidual goals. 

WittiamMs—We will all agree that 
this is a business civilization. The pres- 
ent role of businessmen, who are essen- 
tially. negotiators, is not satisfying to 
them. Can we produce a humanistic 
. Management occupation? 
Moorre—Medical schools, like most 
professional schools, effectively insulate 
students from everything except their 
specialty for about ten years. How can 
we restore humanism into specialties 
that are demanding increasingly long 
and restricted training periods? 

. CHARLESWoRTH-—There is apparent 
agreement that the present allocation 
of manpower is not ideal. To turn the 
discussion to practical: matters of pro- 
cedure, should a nonmilitary draft be 


called for, particularly in. view of the. 


- Russian threat? Can we recruit: an 


Pa 
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` élite to give more form to our national 


culture? f 

Hanson—We are already employing 
a disguised draft through our fellowship 
programs in the colleges. 

Ways—The Russian system is more 
than a draft. The draft is only an in- 
strument for a cohesive philosophy. 
Without the cohesive- philosophy the 
draft will not work. 

WuHeaton——-The Russian cohesive 
philosophy is backed by a religious 
fervor. 

PricE—The government is already 
engaged in a form of draft through its 
stockpiling of scientific and engineering 
personnel for defense. There are under- 
lying manpower assumptions behind the 
continuous New York Times advertise- 
ments for scientists. 

CHARLESWORTH—-But the situation is 
becoming more pressing. Do we need 
a “pull” draft executed by a top man- 
power board which would administer 


incentives? 


Ways—He opposed the suggestion. 

CLARK—Can we not state a need 
without suggesting the intervention of 
government? 

ELLsSwortH-—We are already in fair 
shape. A historical study should be 
made of the past few decades which 
would explain why we are constantly in 


doubt about our future. 


Wriston—We think we are in bad 
shape because our aspirations have in- 
creased and we have become compulsive 
in our zeal to patch up our failures. 
There is cause for optimism. Let us 
forget the Russians and be ourselves. 

WiLLiAMs—Perhaps the discussion 
would be more focused-if the title of 
the conference were changed to “Ameri- 
can Leadership Requirements” instead 
of trying to cover the broad spectrum 
of manpower needs, 

CHARLESWORTH—lIt is hoped that out 
of this preliminary conference will come 
some suggestions for a more intensive 
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survey. A further study was proposed 
which should be divided among three 
topics: 


1. Appraisal: of American Cultural 


Emphases. 

2. The Response of American Pro- 
fessional Groups to These Em- 
phases. | 

3. Implementation of New Policies to 
Realize the General Objectives. 


Pric—E—He would agree, but would 
amend the second point to include the 
general structure of society rather than 
just limiting the discussion to organized 
groups. 

Wriston—He could predict that the 
response of organized groups would be 
uniformly hostile. Such groups usually 
attempt to maintain’ guild-like restric- 
tions which, like college accreditation 
standards, usually are mechanical and 
inefficient, letting in many incompetent 
organizations and, harassing the compe- 
tent ones. Guild functions are survivors 
of the depression when the main impetus 
was the control of newcomers and the 
shielding of those already in the pro- 
fessions from the competition of those 
seeking admission. 

NortHrop—We should urge that men 
be trained in colleges with higher stand- 
ards and fewer subjects. 

CrarK—We are still faced with the 
question of priorities and how to direct 
men to meet our priorities in sufficient 
numbers. As a start we might all agree 
that the teaching profession needs a 
more equitable. distribution of rewards 


and punishments, that scientists repre- 


sent a problem of qualitative improve- 
ment, and that the arts should get sup- 
port from the government. 

At this point President Harnwell ar- 
rived and reported on the Soviet system 
of higher education as he observed it 
on his recent trip to Russia. 
the following points. 


He made 
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Harnwe_~—l. The abilities of Rus- 
sian students seemed comparable with 
ours. ` 

2. Within the country, education was 
subject to regional variations as is ours. 
The Russien East resembles our Far 
West in its educational environment. 

3. A larger proportion of the Russian 
national income is expended on higher 
education than is the case in the United 
States. | 

4. The orientation is intensely practi- 
cal. Physical science and languages are 
the most impressive parts, while the 
humanities lag. 

5. Higher education is 
planned and controlled. 

6. The techniques for allocating per- 
sonnel among various training fields are 


centrally 


to manipulate the“relative rewards of 


one field or another as needed. 

7. The needs of technical industries 
are set by the Council of Ministers 
and are translated into planned quotas 
and growth factors. The relative size 


- of the inducements are changed to draw 


higher or lower proportions from the 
pool of applicants for university -seats 
into one science or another. 

8. The humanities are a much smaller 
group and present no problems. The 
demand among the students is not very 
great and those studying the humanities 
get the minimal students’ emoluments. 
Languages and art skills, particularly 
those identified as folk culture, are an 
exception and are encouraged. 

9, About one out of every four who 
apply for admission obtains a seat. 

10. The selection of the top quarter 
is by aptitudes rather than by the 
ability to afford an.education. 

PricE—Recently speeches by top So- 
viet leaders have shown the traditional 
peasant’s distrust of learning and have 
urged that unnecessary frills be dropped. 
He remarked that it sounded familiar. 

CLaRK—Returning the discussion to 
its earlier focus, is it possible or desir- 
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able to have an inventory of leadership 
needs? nS 

WuHEATON—The problem of leader- 
ship in the United States is,very differ- 
ent from that in the USSR. Here our 
leadership is diffuse while in Russia it 
tends to be monolithic. For the United 
States a basic program must: 


1. Recognize that leadership comes 
from all professions and therefore must 
emphasize leadership within all profes- 
sions. | | 

2. Give special priority to those pro- 
fessions which serve public policy. 

3. Eliminate impediments within 
these professions, getting rid of enforced 


career ladders, to encourage mop uy 


among the professions. 


STONE—Any survey of present in- 
ducements and current needs would 
show that community organization, rec- 
reation, youth agencies, and social work 
do not get the best people; while our 
need is great. 

Wriston—-The humanities and arts 


have received no mention in the cata- ' 


logue of needs. 

CrLaGuE—Much of the surveying has 
already been done. His office regularly 
publishes a handbook of occupations 
which estimates the prospects and 
chances’ for advancement of some 600 
occupations. In a full employment so- 
ciety all occupations tend to be in short 
supply. Although professions may act 
as limiting guilds in some respects, they 
all insisted on being represented in the 
handbook in a search for the best peo- 
ple. He suggested two major problems: 


1. How to compare general public 
service interests as against those of the 
- military and government. . 

2. How to offset the normal demands 
and emoluments of business. 


CHARLESWORTH—Is the present rank- 


ing of monetary rewards the best pos- 
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sible ranking in recruitment for the 
general public interest? 

HARNWELL—At the college age, stu- 
dents are no longer easily movable from 
one occupational goal to another. One 


„obstacle is that the most highly spe- 


cialized professions require preparatory 
training in high school. At a later stage 
it is possible only to move out of these 
professions, not into them. Since the 
selection must be made early, the gen- 
eral climate of opinion in the society is 
the most important determinant. 
NELson—It is possible to manipulate 
this climate. His company has found 
that institutional advertisements stress- 
ing certain occupations have had excel- 
lent response from the public. 
Mvrrson—Any programs we suggest 
must be for the long run and thus must . 
reach the high schools. Exploratory 
projections of needs for leadership 
should be made, keeping in mind several 
broad changes in the society that seem 
inevitable, such as increasing urbaniza- 
tion. Such a survey should also de- 
lineate what should happen and not just 
what will happen. 
CHARLESWoRTH—What kind of a 
group or organization would be best 
fitted to make such an appraisal? 
CLarkK—Should we continue the pres- 


_ ent laissez-faire practice or should we 


seek some practical way of reaching 
Russian goals of manpower allocation 
in some democratic fashion? 
Wriston—Laissez-faire is central to 
the American system, and -we either 
trust it or we don’t. There is no part- 
time laissez-faire. There are great re- 
gional variations in the problems with 
which centralized decisions cannot cope. 
Vocational guidance at the secondary 
school level should be improved and the 
rest left to normal distribution processes. 
The primary consideration is what the 
student wants to do. 
Mryrerson—Several practical recom- 
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mendations seem to emerge from the 
discussion: 


1. The unco-ordinated but extensive 
-` governmental interference in laissez- 
faire must be co-ordinated. 

2. A greater use of the mass media 
must be achieved to influence the occu- 
pational choices of youth: Emergent 
as well as established careers must be 
. emphasized. 

3. New surveys and co- >-ordination of 
past surveys must be made. 


CHARLESWORTH — Can we not go. be- 
yond general recommendations praising 
virtue? 


NortTHROoP—We should recommend _ 
that the curricula of the early schools - 


should require those subjects which will 
prepare every student for the widest 
range of choices at a later date. ` 

-Hanson—Any decision-making body 
must not be at’the governmental level. 
Its actions in the past have usually been 
to the detriment of the arts and humani- 
ties. 
specific to this set of needs. Influence 
must be exerted at the high school level 
—as far away from government as pos- 
sible. l 

ELLSWORTH—Current ‘studies show 
that the previous shortage of scientists 
and engineers no longer exists.. Con- 
tinued population growth will take care 
of many of the shortages that now seem 
. S0 pressing. 

WueEatTon—Can we not agree that 
the present distribution of incentives 
creates a serious imbalance operating 
against the humanities, the arts, and the 
public policy professions? These should 
be first in priority. 

HurcuHisson—tThe fundamental prob- 
lem is the decline -of general work incen- 
tives for intellectual achievement. 

CLAGUE—We can anticipate a num- 
ber of imbalances in the short-run 
future. 


We lack effective pressure groups. 


For ‘instance, one million peo- 
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ple will be displaced from the farms. 
Common, unskilled labor will be in sur- 
plus supply. Competition, even now, 
is qualitative rather than quantitative. 
We have been concentrating on prob- 
Iems of entry into occupations. There 
is an almost equal problem of attrition 
rates where valuable skills are lost. If 
any Interference in the distribution sys- 
tem is justified it should be to guide 


: people into those occupations for which 


they have genuine aptitudes. - | 

WrisTon—tThe target should be the 
counseling services. The current over- 
emphasis upon security must be replaced 
by a sense of vocation. In the main, 
we must open doors of opportunity that 
close too early. 

HARNWELL—TIwo positive steps to _ 
improve counseling might be helpful: 


1. Provide funds for better profes- 
sional counseling. . 

2. Alter -the situation so that access 
to college is determined by ability. 


Moore—tThe. problem of estimating 
manpower needs is complex. Do we 
need more physicians? Yes. How 
many? Who knows? To answer the 
latter question we must define the func- 
tions which we expect doctors to per- 
form. .Druzgists are now oversupplied 
if, as now, we limit their function to the 
distribution of prepackaged pills. The 
demand for hospital superintendents de- 
pends upon our plans for building new 
hospitals. 

STONE—We need a private agency 
to focus on the problem. Resources for 
the Future is now dealing with physical 
resources. We need a private, non- 
governmental group perhaps called Per- 
sonnel for the Future. 

CHARLESWORTH—W hat parent organ- 
ization would be most appropriate as 
a sponsor for such a group? 

Crark—A good plan for proceeding 
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with this task might follow these steps: 


1. Collate the existing surveys. 

2. Project present trends. 
. 3. Attempt to state our national 
democratic goals and the appropriate 
individual goals. 

4, Make a qualitative and quantita- 


tive study of existing data for discussing © 


Jeadership needs. 

5. Suggest methods for increasing the 
rewards and decreasing the punishments 
for those critical occupations which are 
or will be in short supply. 

6. Consider the best ways of publi- 
cizing and setting up proper counseling. 

7. Induce the mass media to alter 
their treatment of penalized professions 
and to encourage ‘those. which are 
needed. . 

8. Seek further support for the proj- 
ect. 


CHARLESWORTH—Does the 


group 


think that funds could be obtained for’ 


further work on.the project? 
WrisToN—He sees no reason why 
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not. Funds are always available for 
good ideas. 

HutcHisson—He generally agrees” 
with Clark’s outline. Perhaps it would 
be more useful to put No. 3 at the out- 
set of the study, indicating American 
values before the existing studies were 
collated. 

HENLE—The AFL-CIO tried to do 
something similar, although on a more 
limited scale, at its conference in Janu- 
ary on “The Changing Character of 
American Industry.” . 

NortTHRop—Hope was expressed that 
any published volume will contain the 
diversity of views that represent Ameri- 
can thinking on the problem. The | 
greatest service will be to call attention 
to the problem. 

CHARLESWORTH-—Who should under- 
take the larger task? ` If neither the 
government, nor existing professional 
organizations can do it, must we create 
a new agency? 

CrarK—Perhaps this question might 
be postponed until the preliminary study 
is completed. 
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GERTRUDE BANCROFT. The American Labor 
Force: Its Growth and Changing Com- 
position. (Census Monograph Series.) 
Pp. xiv, 256. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, for the Social Science Research 
Council in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1958. $7.50. 


CLARENCE D. Lone. The Labor Force 
under Changing Income and Employ- 
ment. (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, No. 65.) Pp. xxiv, 440. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. $10.00. 


Labor force analysis—the study of that 
part of the population which is ‘economi- 
cally active—has become a subject of in- 
creasing interest to both sociologists and 
economists in the last fifteen years. Stud- 
ies on the composition of the labor force, 
on the participation of different segments 
of the population in the labor force, on 
the geographic as well'as the job mobility 
of the labor force, and on various other 
aspects have appeared. Concurrent with 
this developing interest on the part of the 
academic community, and, in part, both 
cause and effect of it, a growing number 
of governments have undertaken programs 
of periodic population surveys designed to 
augment their knowledge of the forces af- 
fecting the supply of labor available. 

The authors of the books reviewed here 
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are among the most experienced analysts 
in the feld. Miss Bancroft has been asso- 
ciated with the United Statés Bureau of 
the Census’ Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force for a number of years and has been 
the author of many of the Bureau’s publi- 
cations on labor force developments. Pro- 
fessor Long has written several papers on 
the subject and the ptesent volume is the 
culmination of many years of study. 

Miss Bancroft’s monograph is based al- 
most entirely on data collected by the 
Census Bureau. Her first chapter is a gen- 
eral summary of the characteristics of the 
labor force in 1956, of the data currently 
available from the Census Bureau surveys, 
and of several aspects of labor force analy- 
sis that are of particular concern to soci- 
ologists—fcr example, the significance of 


“the retirement of a growing proportion of 
the older population. 


With this as back- 
ground, the book proceeds to a brief analy- 
sis of trends since 1890 and a much more 
intensive description of changes between 
1940 and 1950. Despite the very major 


` increase in the number and proportion of 


preschool children between 1940 and 1950, 
with the resultant increase in the child 
care resporsibilities of young women, and 
despite the rise in the real earnings of men, 
the proportion of women in the labor force 
As Miss Bancroft 
points out, it is primarily married women 
with children of school age or older who 
are responsible for the’ increase, and she 


t 
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notes that this influx of women past thirty- 
five into the labor force may represent a 
fundamental and permanent change in so- 
cial custom. Interesting corollaries of the 
discussion of the rise in the number of 
married women in the labor force are the 
analyses of the part-time work force and 
of the changes in family employment pat- 
terns. As her concluding chapter, the 
author presents a series of projections of 
the labor force to 1975, a device that pre- 
sents her with a fine opportunity to sum- 
marize what the major trends in labor 
force participation and the factors affect- 
ing participation appear to be. 

Professor Long’s book is somewhat 
broader in scope since it includes data for 
selected other nations as well as for the 
United States. As his title implies, his 
major interest is in the effect of changing 
income and employment levels on the 
proportion of population in the labor force. 
Although he discusses the possible influ- 
ences of a number of noneconomic factors 
on the size of the labor force, and pre- 
sents some very interesting quantitative 
estimates of some of them, his concern is 
that of the economist—that is, the labor 
force as a source of one of the factors of 
production. He finds considerable support 
from recent data for the hypothesis set 
forth by Paul Douglas some twenty-five 
years d4go—namely, that at any given point 
of time labor force participation varies 
inversely with income. Professor Long’s 
data indicate that this is true as among 
nations, as among areas within the United 
States, and as among socio-economic groups 
—-the higher the income, the lower the pro- 


. portion of population in the labor force. 


With regard to the influence of employ- 
ment levels on labor force, participation, 
his conclusions are less definite. In gen- 
eral, he finds that they have little if any 
effect on participation, except possibly in 
an extreme crisis situation such as the 
depression of the 1930’s. 

Miss Bancroft’s book is more descriptive 
than Professor Long’s and therefore raises 
fewer controversial issues. There are, for 
example, many who would take issue with 
the Long conclusion that the evidence indi- 
cates additional workers were drawn into 
the Jabor force by the high unemployment 
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rates of the 1930’s. Similarly, his hypothe- 
sis that the decline in the labor force 
attachment of younger and older men is 
causally related to the increased partici- 
pation of women in the middle-age ranges 
—that, in effect, the men were “pushed 
out” by the women—is debatable. 

Both studies present a wealth of mate- 
rial for further exploration and both are 
well worth the time and care required to 
read them. 

ANN RATNER MILLER 

Research Associate 

University of Pennsylvania 


ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN. 
Economic Development. 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Press, 1958. $4.50. 


Unlike many economists, Professor 
Hirschman is aware of the need to go 
beyond hypotheses based on observations 
of a few cases. But more scarce than 
capital in underdeveloped areas is the data 
necessary for testing his hypotheses, thus 
impeding if not precluding the research 
that would enable us to accept or reject 
his propositions on the strategy of eco- 
nomic development. 

Professor Hirschman’s volume challenges 
traditional development theory; his argu- 
ment for unbalanced development as a 
starting point in mobilizing latent resources 
is contrary to generally accepted notions 
of strategy but is in any case probably the 
only practicable approach. At the very 
least the strategy that he proposes is prob- 
ably that which has been and is being 
employed with varying degrees of success 
throughout the world. 

Development with backward linkage is 
concluded to be the best strategy for 
economic ‘development in underdeveloped 
countries. The successful creation of a 
chain of supermarkets or department stores 
would be an example of backward linkage 
from tertiary to secondary and primary 
production. Not only may segments of 
the economy develop backward from indus- 
tries of a more advanced type, but efficient 
public administrators and other personnel 
known to be lacking in underdeveloped 
areas may be created in the industrial 
training situation. Although projects re- 
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quiring maintenance have been criticized 
as unsuitable for underdeveloped countries, 
Hirschman points out that the need ‘for 
maintenance may in itself be another spur 
to further development. Bound to bring 
rejoinder is the position that population 
pressure is not necessarily an obstacle to 
growth but may be an inducement mecha- 
nism, Space prevents a complete listing 
of his numerous divergent views. 

Profesor Hirschman concludes that gov- 
ernment in underdeveloped countries must 
“Initiate growth through forward thrusts 
meant to create incentives and pressures 
for further action” and must also take 
action to alleviate these pressures. Con- 
struction of a steel mill would necessitate 
an Improvement in the educational system, 
for example. The task of foreign capital 
s “to enable and embolden a country to 
set out on the path of unbalanced growth” 
as the most strategic pattern for develop- 
ment. 

The fact that Hirschman devotes himself 
to the strategy of economic development 
as he sees it does not mean that he is 
unmindful of obstacles to development of 
a social nature. He is aware of the influ- 
ence of social factors in economic develop- 
ment and deals with values, for example, 
as determinants of the rate of a 
formation. 

LYLE W. SHANNON 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 


Harotp G. Movxiton. Can Inflation Be 
Controlled? Pp. xii, 302. Washington, 
D. C.: Anderson Kramer Associates, 
1958. No price. 

During the past several years the at- 
tempt to control prices through interest 
rates charged by central banks’ has been 
the subject of lively argument in the 
United States. The idea that recent price 
advances are due to oligopolistic practices 
in industry and labor unions has been gain- 
ing ground. Harold Moulton’s book lends 
some timely historical and analytical sup- 
port for this trend. : 

It is Doctor Moulton’s thesis that factor 
costs—principally wages—are and always 
have been the. causal factor in determining 
the general price level. An augmented 
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money supply is required to support the 
higher level but it follows as effect rather 
than preceding as cause. 

In terms of remedies for inflation our 
author dismisses everything traditional ex- 
cept direct control of costs and prices. 
Restoring the gold standard would be in- 
effective: inJationary trends have been al- 
most as marked with as without this safe- 
guard. As to fiscal policy, “there never 
has been any correlation between fiscal 
deficits or surpluses and the movement of 
commodity prices.” As to interest rates, 
they are an inconsequential element in 
costs, and control through them “has been 
repeatedly tried and found wanting.” Ra- 
tioning crecit could do the job but. its 
disruptive effects on industry would be 
too costly. 

The conclusions are not optimistic. Con- 
trol of prices and wages in peacetime in- 
volves elemental human rights that neither 
can nor should be lightly sacrificed. Moral 
suasion will be ineffective. All that one 
can do is to state the essential requirements 
for continued prosperity and stability. 
These turn out to be the Brookings for- 
mula: the fruits of technological advance 
should be divided three ways, a portion to 
labor, a portion to management for expan- 
sion, and a portion to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices. . 

An Appendix is devoted to a “technical” 
attack on the quantity theory of money 
and the equation of exchange which our 
author finds full of ambiguities and in- 
validities. Also included is a criticism of 
attempts’ ta correlate price and money- 
supply movements historically, such as that 
of Earl Hamilton dealing with these phe- 
nomena in 3ixteenth-century Spain. 

The book is a valuable contribution in 
terms of historical material, analytical con- 
tent, and the presentation of a point of 
view. This will be acknowledged by many 
who, as the reviewer, doubt the validity of 
reducing the causes of inflation to a single 
principle. As the author himself points 
out, during some inflations wages have 
lagged behind prices while in other cases 
the opposite has been true. 

HAROLD’ M. GROVES 

Professor of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 
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OSKAR MORGENSTERN. | 
nancial Transactions and Business Cy- 
cles. (A Study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research.) Pp. xxvi, 591. 


Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University ` 


Press, 1959. $12.00. 


The significance and nature of the busi- 
ness cycle as a major problem of con- 
temporary capitalist society have received 
much attention by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research under the initial aus- 
pices and guidance of Wesley Mitchell. 
This work is another important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the nature and 
problem of the business cycle carried out 
in the Mitchell tradition: the high quality 
of research and analysis, the clarification 
of issues, the posing of significant ques- 
tions for further scholarly endeavor. 


Oskar Morgenstern deals here with cer- - 


tain kinds of financial relationships by 
which economic fluctuations are trans- 
mitted from one economy to another. 
Making his main contribution through his 
thorough and critical analysis of financial 
series either in existence already or devel- 
‘oped by himself, the author examines such 
points of financial contact between the 
United States, Britain,. France, and Ger- 
many for the classical period of the gold 
standard (1870-1914)' and the interwar 
period (1925-1938) to see whether and 


how economic disturbances spread through 


the four economies. After defining the 
problem of the international spread of the 
business cycle in its many complicated as- 
pects, Morgenstern proceeds to analyze 


factors which the classical theory of inter- 


national trade considered crucial in chang- 
ing’ economic conditions. These include 
short-term interest rates in different coun- 
tries, gold points and interest-rate differ- 
entials between countries, stresses in and 
~ between the international money markets, 
central bank policy, long-term interest 
rates, and the conditions of security and 
capital markets. 


In dealing with these critical points of . 


contact between the four economies, the 
author provides a very useful description 
of these relationships and also subjects the 
statistical data to a rigorous shakedown. 
The student of the business cycle is pre- 


. International ` Fi- 
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sented with important data on financial 
transactions—with their intrinsic worth 
critically assešsed—between countries and 
is also given an analysis of the meaning of 
the relationships as they bear strategically 
on the transmission of business cycles. The 
end result is an increased understanding of 


‘business cycles, paradoxically, at the same 


time as the author’s analysis discloses wide 
gaps in. our statistical and Cee 


framework. 


The conclusions must leave us with a 
deep sense of humility and ignorance as 
well as with a clearer picture of what tasks 
lie ahead if we are to further understand 
the cycle. The balance of trade is shown 
to be of dubious use as a tool of analysis; 
any reworked theory of international spread 
of business fiuctuations looms as a compli- 
cated one with a need for careful qualifi- 
cation. Many of the notions of the be- 
havior of the gold standard have to be 
drastically revised. The widely accepted 
idea that the gold standard imposed a rigid 
behavior on the countries involved seems 
unsupported by the evidence. Gold points 
were often violated by exchange rates ris- 
ing above or falling below the export and 
import points. Market relationships under . 
the gold standard also do not seem to have 
conformed to expectations in the theory. 
For example, only in times of stress and 
great activity did financial markets interact 
intensely, while. in relatively quiet periods 
the interaction was much less intense. Thus 
continuity and interrelationships in these 
markets varied. 

Given the inadequacy of data and thus 
of certain tools of analysis used in inter- 
national transactions, the author poses a 
serious problem. One of his solutions to 


the problem is the use of a theory-of- 


games approach in which the inadequacy 
of data and theoretical tools is not a vitiat- 
ing factor. In any event Morgenstern’s 
comprehensive handling of the problem 
confronts both the policy-maker and the 
scholar of the business cycle and inter- 
national economic relationships with much- 
to make him paitse, reconsider, and look 
more wisely at his subject. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 
Queens College 
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Bent HANSEN.. The Economic Theory of 
Fiscal Policy. Translated by Ps E. 


Burke. Pp. xv, 450. Cambridge, Mass.: - 


Harvard University Press, 1958. $8.00. 


In this excellent .book the director of 
the Konjunkiurinstiiutet in Stockholm as- 
_ sesses the possibility of using fiscal policy 
to secure a stable value of money at full 
employment. The author does not sug- 
gest a definite program for fiscal policy. 
His aim is “to show how problems of eco- 
nomic policy in general, and of fiscal policy 
in particular, ought to be dealt with in 
economic analysis. The main purpose is 
to expound and demonstrate an analytical 
method.” The general theory of fiscal 
policy is considered in Part I. Part II is 
concerned with the micro-economics and 
Part III with the macro-economics of fiscal 
policy. A large portion of the analysis is 
at a high level of abstraction. 

The distinction between parameters— 
means—and endogenous variables -is of 
central importance for this study. Fiscal 
policy parameters usually include rates of 
tax or subsidy, “real” purchase plans, and 
the like. Income and expenditure items 
in the budget, on the other hand, cannot 
as a rule be regarded as fiscal policy 
. parameters. While “it is possible to speak 
of the effects of parameter changes, it is 
meaningless to speak of the effects of 
changes in the endogenous variables.” The 
budget balance may be the subject of an 
economic policy goal, but it is not an 
economic policy weapon or means. One 
should not expect to find simple connec- 
tions between changes in the budget bal- 
ance and other changes in the economic 
system. This reasoning differs markedly 
from that in numerous theoretical and 
practical discussions of budget and fiscal 
policy, which assume that the budget defi- 
cit or surplus--or changes therein—are 
the most important means of influencing 
the economy which the state has at its 
disposal. 

It is here possible only to suggest the 
incisiveness and thoroughness of this nota- 
ble work. Thus, on fiscal policy in relation 
to the supply of labor three questions are 
raised: Which occupation is to be chosen? 
A trade having been selected, how many 
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working hours per day, week, or year— 
and what degree of intensity and skill— 
will one wish to devote to his work? When 
the household is- the planning unit, how 
many members will seek employment? . 
Fiscal policy can be expected to influence 
the choice in all three respects rather than 
merely affecting working time. In Han- 
sen’s’' view “there is nothing in economic 
theory, oz more especially in welfare 
theory, to imply that fiscal policy should 


-be directed towards increasing the incen- 


tive to work. This is purely a political 
question and it is quite conceivable that a 
reasonable policy ‘may wish to lessen the 
willingness to work for welfare reasons.” 

This book will be of major interest to 
economic and fiscal theorists. There is an 
underlying realism that commands -respect. 
This is nowhere more evident than in the 
discussion of incidence. Referring to the 
neoclassical distinction between the inci- 
dence and effects of taxes, Hansen states 
that the most reasonable interpretation is 
that the expression “tax incidence” refers 
to the influence upon the real net incomes 
of individuals, groups. of individuals, or 
factors, while the expression “effects” refers 
to all other effects of the tax. “Incidence 
thus becomes one particular effect among 
all the other effects of a tax.” In recent 
decades rumerous students of taxation 
have come to accept a similar view: the 
rigid differentiation of Seligman and others 
has played a receding role in the literature. 
It is good to know that an economist of 
Hansen’s skills takes the modern view. 

Lewis H. KIMMEL 
Senior Staff Member 
The Brookings Institution 


HERBERT F. Taccart. Cost Justification. 
(Michigan Business Studies, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3.) Pp. xvi, 588. Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Business Research, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, 1959. $12.50. 

This biz volume is not directly con- 
cerned with the dispute over the consist- 


ency of the Robinson-Patman Act (see 
Morris A. Adelman in Tke A & P Case—A 


` Study in Applied Economic Theory, 1949). 


Nor is it concerned “directly” with Gal- 
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braith’s fear of a design by the act’s spon- 
sors to inhibit the chain stores’ employ- 
ment of a benign countervailing power. 
Whether or not the Robinson-Patman leg- 
islation was really anti-trust or only fool- 
ing has been left to others; Professor 
Taggart is concerned here to show that 
the proof of cost differences in Federal 
Trade Commission cases is not, nor has 
been, impossible. The failure in some im- 
portant cases to prove that. differences in 
costs of selling to different buyers justified 
the differential pricing about which there 


was complaint has led to a belief that,. 


in former Chairman Howrey’s phrase, “The 
cost defense has proved largely illusory” 
€p. 543). A 74 

The author worked in Washington on 
“all of the recorded instances in which 
respondents to Federal Trade Commission 
complaints or defendants in treble damage 
suits have attempted to defend their pric- 
ing practices by presenting information 
about their costs” (p. v). He has included 
fifteen landmark cases in great detail, seven 
minor cases, three treble damage suits, and 
two cases bearing directly upon the ques- 
tion: Must a buyer know the seller’s costs? 
One of these latter cases, Automatic Can- 
teen Company v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC), 346 U.S. 61 (1953), has 
created the impression, referred to above, 
that the act is inconsistent. 

The concluding two chapters are on “The 
Rules of the Game” and “Cost Justifica- 
tion: Where Does It Stand?” Herein Pro- 
fessor Taggart states the conclusion that 
recourse to Section 2(b)’s “meeting com- 
petition” defense is difficult, but not im- 
possible, since the Standard Oil of Indiana 
case in 1958. 
impossible if Congress passes a bill deny- 
ing to competition-meeting the role of ab- 
solute defense. Thus cost defense under 
Section 2(a) will soon be the only defense 
available, as it seems more than likely to 
this reviewer that such legislation is only 
a matter of time. This is a very impor- 
tant book, examining each case in such 
` great detail that the book should be inter- 
esting to cost accountants, lawyers, and 
economists. 

There is a Bibliography of books, arti- 
cles, public documents, and reports. The 


ernment] which 


But such recourse will be. 
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Advisory Committee on Cost Justification 
Report to the FTC, February 1956 is an 
Appendix. 

This book should be on reference for the 
use of all students in government and 
business. It certainly provides cases for 
cost accounting. It goes a long way to- 
ward clearing the thicket that Commis- 
sioner Howrey describes as “the mystery 
and ignorance [both in industry and gov- 
surrounds distribution 
costs.” 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics 

College of Business Administration 

University of Rhode Island 


Lincotn H. CLark (Ed.) with the assist- 
ance of Joan B. CARNEY. Consumer 
Behavior: Research on Consumer Re- 
actions. Pp. viii, 472. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. $6.50. 


“This is the third volume issued by 
Consumer Behavior, Incorporated, a non- 
profit organization established by a group 
of social scientists [of the University 
of Michigan, Survey Research Center, 
“school”] te promote research on consumer 
behavior toward the end of increasing our 
ability to predict what consumers will do.” 
The book contains fifteen papers on various 


aspects of consumer behavior and one or 


more comments by participants in the two 
conferences where most of the papers were 
presented. The various papers are loosely 
organized around the topic of innovation 
and change in consumer behavior; several 
articles involve studies of other societies 
or international comparisons. 

The book clearly reveals the current 
disordered state of consumer research, par- 
ticularly as it is presented in the more 
formal, academic setting of ‘ conferences 


_ and courses. But the other areas of applied 


social science research are also in such a 
state. Indeed, one can say that even the 
recognition, common among the book’s 
contributors, that consumer behavior is an 
applied area within: the purview of the 
social and behavioral sciences is a signifi- 
cant advance, part of the increasing aware- 


-ness ‘by businessmen and business school 


faculties that they deal with human phe- 
nomena, and that they must look to those 
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- sciences for the most meaningful concepts 
and methods for studying them. 


Two common failings of current work. 


in consumer behavior are sharply revealed 
by the papers. The researches reported 
tend to yield remarkably meager findings. 


For example, from Eva Mueller’s “The .- 


Desite for Innovations in Household 
Goods” we learn that those who want 
innovations tend to be younger, family 
oriented, well-educated people well sup- 
plied with standard goods, who feel rea- 
sonably satisfied about their financial sta- 
tus. One might ask, “Who else?” On the 
other hand, the papers which offer broader 
generalizations and reflect a more complex 
conceptual approach tend to leave the 
reader dissatisfied with the sparse or cate- 
gorical nature of the guidance offered for 
understanding the concrete human behav- 
_ior involved. Samuel Stouffer’s ‘“Socio- 
logical Factors Favoring Innovations,” for 
example, is stimulating because of the 
breadth of his approach to social change 
in the aggregate. Where, however, can 
one find the attention to specific human 
behaviors combined with a sufficiently so- 
phisticated behavioral science approach to 
result in a sense of explanation—let alone 
prediction? 

Sol Tax’s “Changing Consumption in 
Indian Guatemala” and Simon Rotten- 
berg’s “Consumption Choices and Eco- 
nomic Change: ‘The Case of Puerto Rico” 
come closest. Both are concerned—Tax 
more concretely—with the individual in 
his social matrix, and neither loses sight of 
the .psychological base for the consumer’s 
“preference schedules” and the social re- 
alities which condition his striving to satisfy 
these. 

The book contains a good ninety-page 
Bibliography by James Morgan of empiri- 


cal research on consumer behavior along. 


with a discussion of the-conceptual frame- 
works most often used in such research. 
LEE RAINWATER 
Associate Director 
Social Research, Inc. 


SHEPARD B. CLOUGH. The Economic De- 
velopment of Western Civilization. Pp: 
xv, 540. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1959. $7.50. 
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Professor Clough has undertaken a monu- 
mental task: to pack into 500 pages the 
economic history of Western civilization 
from ancient times to the Marshall Plan 
and Point Four. As a review of economic 
history, he has succeeded admirably. Here 
can be found brief, clear accounts of the 
many topics on which economic histori- 
ans have worked: the enclosure movement, 
the Black Death, high farming, the indus- 
trial revolution, and so forth. There may 
be quarrels with emphasis—half a page is 
hardly enaugh for the fall of Rome; four 
mentions of the invention of the horse- 
collar perhaps too many. It would be diffi- 
cult to take exception to Professor Clough’s 
interpretations on particular points because 
for the mast part he adheres to traditional 
positions, or is eclectic. 

But whereas the book makes an admi- 
rable vehicle for the graduate student re- 
viewing the field of economic history for. 
his general examinations, it is hard to know 
how it can be used beyond that. The be- 


` ginning student will find it too fully packed 


with information and theory to serve as 
an: introductory textbook. In addition, 
numerous points are inadequately treated 
such as the introduction of a diagram 
from the Network of World Trade in- 
cluded on page 328 without a word of ex- 
planation, or the similar one on Relative 
Price and Trade’ on page 398. 

The scholar will find the twenty-one-page 
Bibliography a useful review of the stand- 
ard monographic literature in economic 
history. Beyond this, and its use for ref- 
erence, the book serves no_obvious pur- 
pose. Professor Clough asserts that it- is 
intended as a contribution to- knowledge 
which will aid mankind in attaining a 
higher level of civilization, presumably 
by illuminating the process of economic 
growth. But his explicit theory of’ growth 
in the introductory chapter is so multi- 
dimensional—with so many factors “cru- 
cial,” “essential,” and “important” that it 
is difficult to see how 2,000 years of eco- 
nomic history can contribute to the process 
of growth. “Change may originate in any 
segment of the economy.” For a time 
it seemed to this reviewer that Professor 
Clough was going to attach a central im- 
portance m impeding growth to rigidities, 
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which are mentioned on pages 14, 41, 49, 
55, 73, 80, and.101. But after the Mid- 
die Ages, the attention paid to this factor 
diminishes, as we are left with the view 
—doubtless correct, but of dubious help 
for policy—that economic growth involves 
many factors in complex interaction. 
Š C. P. KINDLEBERGER 
Professor of Economics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Barsu Nicutescu. Colonial Planning: A 
Comparative Study. Pp. 208. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1958. Distrib- 


uted by The Macmillan Company, New 


York. $4.25. 


| This little volume is an elaboration of a 

doctoral thesis submitted to the University 
of London in 1956. It began as a study 
of development planning in the Gold Coast, 
now Ghana. The “need for perspective, 
. standards of comparison and completeness” 
led to its expansion into a comparative 
study of world-wide colonial planning. Se- 
lected development plans from-the seventy 
low-income colonial territories were drawn 
‘ upon for comparison. 

After a general summary of statistical 
data on territorial incomes, capital accumu- 
lations, origin and size of planning grants, 
metropolitan contributions, obstacles and 
growth of the movement, the author deals 
with the “machineries” of planning such 
as resources and the planning and revising 
bodies used by metropolitan and territorial 
governments. He concludes with a discus- 
sion of the “priorities” of the various plans 
which have been tried out. 

One could wish that the author, who is 
on the faculty of the University College of 
Ghana, had confined his efforts to a criti- 
_ cal analysis of the carry-over of colonial 
development plans from the Gold Coast 
colony to independent Ghana. This could 
have been cogently presented in a book of 
equal size and would have met a world- 
wide and as yet unsatisfied curiosity. What 
indeed were the plans of action which stood 
the acid test of that transition? 

The present armchair study, in a field on 
which there is such a voluminous litera- 
ture, leaves: the reader with what its au- 
thor apologetically calls “a blurred and 
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shifting picture of what such plans have 
succeeded in achieving.” 

As a reference work this publication 
leaves all too. much to be desired. It is 
sketchy, incomplete, and lacking in spe- 
cific source-material. As a contribution to 
general public information in the field it 
lacks maturity and focus. To one familiar- 
with the literature on colonial policy, 
whether English, French, Belgian, Dutch, 
or Scandinavian, it is academic, timid, 
trite and dull. In spite of the fact that it 
is well written, well documented, and a 
credit to the industriousness of the writer, 
the reader puts it down with the disap- 


“pointing query: what of it? 


CHARLES W. COULTER 
Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 


. . University of New Hampshire 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


GrorG Karisson. Social Mechanisms: 
Studies in Sociological Theory. Pp. 156. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. $5.00. -. 


In this thin but far from skimpy work 
the author points up current trends and 
probable future directions in the develop- 
ment of mathematical theory in sociology. 
For thorough understanding the reader 
should be equipped with the calculus, prob- 
ability theory—especially stochastic proc- 
esses—matrices, and differential equations. 
However, considerably less mathematical 
preparation would afford reasonable com- 
prehension, especially since proofs are 
eliminated throughout the book. 

The work consists of a brief introduc- 
tion and three main sections. In the in- 
troduction Karlsson contrasts mathematical 
models of social processes with traditional 
sociological theory which he considers to 
be primarily classificatory. In the latter | 
camp he places the works of Parsons 
and Becker, probably without their con- 
sent. As might be expected the contrast 
places mathematized theory in quite a fa- 
vorable light because of its parsimony of 
expression and explicit delineation ` not 
merely of variables but also of relations 
among variables and of their temporal dy- 
namics. Each of the three major sections 
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is divided into three subsections which are 
concerned with existing models, relevant 
empirical data, and suggestions for the 
construction of more adequate models. 
The first major section is concerned with 
social diffusion, primarily of information 
but to some extent also of values and 
of behaviors. Here the well-known works 
of Rashevsky and Rapaport are discussed 
briefly as is an intriguing model of Häger- 


strand which is not otherwise available in - 


English. The second section discusses 
models of group choice, including socio- 
metric choice situations, labor mobility, 
migration, and the choice of a marital 
partner. The final section deals with in- 
teractional mechanisms ‘and emphasizes 
models by Festinger, Simon, and Arrow. 

This is an important -work for.a number 
of reasons, possibly the most outstanding 
being the clear image which is presented of 
the weaknesses as well as of the strengths 
of mathematical theory in sociology. Nec- 
essary but sometimes ridiculous simplify- 
ing assumptions are usually pointed out 
clearly and critically. Lazarsfeld’s Ber- 
noulli model of random sociometric choice, 
for instance, makes the empirically naive 
assumption that the probability of choosing 
a given person in a social group and of 
being chosen by that person are statisti- 
cally independent. Nonetheless, Karlsson 
presents ample evidence that such models 
sometimes yield predictions which are far 
more precise and accurate than those which 
have been afforded by more traditional so- 
ciological theory. 

One could quibble with several aspects of 
. this book if he so chose. It is far from 
being a survey of mathematical thinking in 
sociology. Its emphases are much too so- 
cial-psychological to suit the tastes of some. 
There are a few notational errors and the 
burden of proof is left almost entirely to 
the reader. However, the work does com- 
prise such a solid contribution to the lit- 
erature on mathematical sociology that one 
would have to be extraordinarily testy to 
dwell at any length on these points. It is 
a book which deserves the careful atten- 
tion of sociological theorists. 

ROBERT McGinnis 
Associate Professor of Sociology: 
University of Wisconsin 
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SEYMOUR Martin Lipset and REINHARD 
BENDIX. Social Mobility in Industrial 
Society. (A Publication of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California.) Pp. xxi, 309. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1959. $5.00. 


In each of a score of industrialized na- 
tions scattered across the globe, at least a 
handful of sociologists could now pass the 
following test: if given a set of figures 
purporting to describing rates of social mo- 
bility in tkeir own or a similar society, 
they could tell at a glance whether the fig-’ 
ures should be given credence. A short 
decade aga, bravado alone could have 
prompted enyone anywhere to volunteer 
for the test, for virtually all of the evi- 
dence on which the judgment would naw 
be based is that recent. 

Empirical research on social mobility has 
benefited irom excellent communication at 
international congresses, in scholarly jour- 
nals, and through a series of books that 
collate and evaluate studies and that de- 
velop ideas to explain their results. Social 
Mobility in Industrial Society should as- 
sume a favored position in this series. Its 
Bibliography is comprehensive, its geo- 


graphical coverage more complete than any 


of its predecessors, its interpretations plau- 
sible and stimulating. - Because the inter- 


est in undertaking studies of social mo- 


bility gives no sign of flagging, the book 
will probably have a shorter half-title than 
if it dealt with a less rapidly cumulating 
field of research. It might therefore be in 
order-to define this review as written with 
at least one eye on the historical record. 

At this juncture, rates of social mobility 
are apparently roughly similar in all of the 
modern industrial and urban societies of 
the world. How much higher or lower the 
rates are than at specified times in the past 
is difficult to say, although they seem to 
have been relatively stable or to have ex- 
hibited only random fluctuation over at 
least the past half century, that is, since 
the Industrial Revolution took a firm hold 
in Western Europe and America. An ex- 
cellent chapter in the book presents all the 
recently collected facts leading to this 
diagnosis. 

Why the authors should then be led to 
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“explain” social mobility rates is not clear; 
surely one can make a better case for and 
test of a causal explanation of something 
wen it varies than when it is present to 
about the same degree in all observed in- 
stances. Until a proper test-can be made, 
little can be said of the theory. 

A chapter on the. origins of the American 
business elite deserves special praise. Five 
studies, including one hitherto unpublished, 
are compared with respect to their defini- 
tions of the elite, their sources of data, 
and their findings. Some puzzling contra- 
dictions among the earlier studies are re- 
solved here by careful scrutiny of their 
assumptions and techniques—an accom- 


.plishment of the first order of impor- 


tance. 

Oakland, California was the scene of a 
survey on social mobility carried out by 
Lipset and Bendix. Three chapters of the 
book review and supplement a number 
_ of published articles describing that study. 
But it is in reading the final section of the 
book that one gets the strongest sense of 
standing on the brink of discoveries still 
to be made. The first chapter is called 
“Community Structure,” the theme of 
which stems from the insight that social 
mobility rates are somehow linked with 
urbanization. The idea is, “the more ur- 
banized the community, the higher the de- 
gree of social mobility of its inhabitants.” 
Data from the Oakland survey and from 
other inquiries as well are summoned to 
see if this idea squares with the facts. Be- 
cause most of the studies were not designed 
for this purpose, the facts are—~as the au- 
thors say—-not all they should be. But 
the idea is clearly an important one. 

So with the chapter on “Intelligence and 
Motivation” and that on “Social Structure 
and Social Mobility,” where again the sup- 
ply of data is exhausted short of the au- 
thors’ capacity to speculate. More power 
to their hunches, which will prove to be 
elther valid assertions, bad guesses, or, 
most likely, first approximations, in the 
years to come. 

NATALIE ROGOFF 

Research Associate f 
Bureau of Applied Social. Research 
Columbia University 
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EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUCHES. Men and 
Their Work. Pp. 184. Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1958. $4.00. 


This volume is made up of a series of 
papers, all but one of which have been 
published previously. Some of the essays 
were originally published more than thirty 
years ago, some within the last few years. 
As connective tissue, the author has sup- 
plied a Preface and some new introductory 
remarks to some of the papers. 

In spite of the diversity of origin in 
point of ‘time, the papers concentrate on 
a relatively narrow range of material. The 
primary concern is with professional roles, 
and with the effect of these roles on the 
personality of the men and women who 
play them. Some papers consider this 
problem in the large; others deal with spe- 
cific professions or would-be professions. 
Certain common themes run through these 
papers: the career history of individuals 
and the life history of careers, the effect 
of technological change on ‘individuals pur- 
suing careers and on careers in general, 
the interweaving of careers and society. 
Throughout, the emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual in his relation to role, not, for in- 
stance, on the structure of roles or the 
form in which they are organized. As the 
author himself states, his emphasis is so- 
cial and psychological, not structural or 
organizational. 

Along with these substantive themes, 


‘there runs a commentary on the concepts 


which have been used, their strengths and 
weaknesses. Hughes describes the aim of 
research as a.deeper penetration into so- 
cial and personal life, and this depends 
upon the concepts used and the questions 
asked. Thus he notes his own error while 
investigating the real-estate business in 
asking, “is this occupation a profession?” 


= Rather, he says, the question should have 


been, “what are the circumstances in which 
the people in an occupation attempt to turn 
it into a profession, and themselves into 
professional people?” A similar criticism 
is made of the concept of “restriction of 
production,” which was current in indus- 
trial sociology some years ago. 

However, there is no central theory, only 
these isolated concepts. But why are some 
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questions considered and not others? Why 
are particular themes important? For in- 
stance, what is the significance of the 
insight that professions have access to 
“guilty knowledge’? The criteria are, in 
all cases, apparently the feeling of the au- 
thor for their significance and interest.. On 
this basis, the author is able sometimes to 
achieve brilliant insights into his material. 
But at least this reviewer felt throughout 
the work the absence of a central body of 
theory which might have served to unify 
the papers, to serve as a source of hy- 
potheses, and to provide wider causal ex- 
planations of the phenomena under investi- 
gation. 
considerably less than what its title im- 
plies—a study of men and their work 
would need a very wide. theoretical frame- 
work. . . 
The papers are beautifully constructed 
and written. They offer sometimes wry, 
sometimes humorous, often pessimistic 
glimpses into the behavior of professionals, 
would-be professionals, and nonprofession- 
als. Investigation of the “simpler” occu- 
pations to point up the foibles of the pro- 
fessions is a shrewd and amusing move. 
There is one essay on the behavior of gov- 
ernment statisticlans under the Nazis which 
deserves a place in the catalog of the lit- 
erature on the behavior of scientists and 
bureaucrats in general. And there is a 
little play appended to the volume which 


it would not be wise to describe for the 


reader; he is urged to sample it himself. 
EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Bryn Mawr College 


BERNARD KarsH. Diary of a Strike. Pp. 
xiii, 180. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1958. $3.50. 


This book constitutes an important addi- 
zion to the as yet quite scanty literature 
on the sociology and social psychology of 
strikes. A great number of historical stud- 
ies of strike movements are of course avail- 
able, and labor economists have given us 
detailed statistical accounts of the cost and 
duration of strikes, and of the relation of 
proneness to and frequency of strikes to 
economic conditions in particular industries 
and to the general economic cycle. How- 
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What emerges from this work is` 
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ever, qualitative studies of social behavior 
in strike situations have been almost to- 
tally neglected, the books by Warner and 
Low, and by Alvin W. Gouldner Pane the 
major exceptions. 

This study gives an account of the natu- 
ral history of a “strike for union” in a 
small midwestern town, in which only 
about two hundred workers were directly 
involved. The situation studied is there- 
fore not typical of strike movements in 
mass industries, but what is lost in rep- 
resentativeness is gained by the oppor- 
tunity this limited setting afforded to fol- 
low closely the course of the strike and its 
impact on all the participants as well as on 
the small town in which it occurred. ‘We 


.get here a vivid picture of the tactics of 


organization. and of the social process in 
which people are moved to engage in ac- 
tions which earlier would have appeared 
perturbing and frightening. We learn how 
men redefine their relations with their fel- 
lows once new commitments create new 
lines of cleavage and new types of involve- 
ment. The complex interplay between un- 
ion organizers and rank-and-filers, as well 
as the emerging union loyalties and’ the 
gradual growth of a feeling of solidarity, 
is discussed with a great deal of subtlety. 
While this is primarily a step-by-step ac- 
count of a strike’s natural history, the book 
is still firmly grounded in theoretical per- 
spective. It uses primary group theory to 
good advantage, describing the process by 
which individuals come to accept certain 
groups as frames of reference, orienting 
their actions and expectations as well as 
their self-image to significant persons in 
these groups. Professor Karsh is in ac- 


‘cord with recent developments in the the- 


ory of conflict behavior by stressing that 
strikes, far from being a purely negative 
and destruct:ve phenomenon as so many 


‘observers of the labor scene still assume, 


serve. in fact a- number of determinate 
and significant functions. “The strike,” he 
stresses, “is both an-overt expression of 
the conflict and a method of expedential 
resolution leading to a new modus vivendi.” 
Conflict ig an indigenous component of 
the worker-employer relationship, not, as 
Mayo and his school -contended, a sign of 
sickness. 
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This book should be of interest not only 
to specialists in labor relations, but to so- 
ciologists and social psychologists studying 
problems of administrative and organiza- 
tional behavior. It is indispensable for 
students of social conflict. 

Lewis A. COSER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 


SHELDON GLUECK (Ed.).. The Problem 
of Delinquency. Pp. xvi, 1183. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959. 

' $10.50. 

Like previous Glueck books, this will be 

a major reference work, even for those 

who regularly quarrel with the Gluecks. 
Dr. Glueck, generally with his wife as 

coauthor, summarizes his own work in 19 

of this collection’s 186 articles. He also 

introduces 29 of the 33 chapters with brief 

“Notes.” Legal cases or statutes consti- 

tute 54 of the articles, but only 185 pages. 

The remaining 73 articles—over 800 pages 

—-are by 106 authors, including 24 psy- 


chiatrists or psychoanalysts, 19 sociologists, . 


19 social workers, 11 lawyers, 9 psycholo- 
gists, and 24 of other professions or not 
classified by profession. 

In this diversity almost everyone can 
find much interest and some treasure. My 
prize was Ejisenstadt’s functional analysis 


of “Delinquent Group Formation Among’ 


Children of Immigrants.” If generalized 
to include internal migrants, this cogently 
explains most of the highest delinquency 
groups in American urban history, includ- 
ing today’s apparent leaders—urban-reared 
children of Southern-rural and Puerto- 
Rican-reared parents. 

Methodological deficiencies which have 
been apparent in some of the Gluecks’ 
other writings persist in the contributions 
here. Reliability tests for subjective data 
classifications are not reported, nor are clas- 
sification procedures specified sufficiently 
to permit replication. Antecedent prob- 
ability in validations of prediction tables 


is neglected. For instance, a table which- 


predicts delinquency in most institutional- 
ized delinquents might also predict it in 
nondelinquents, and even if it identifies 
90 per cent of nondelinquents accurately, 
it will still, by Bayes’ theorem, make more 
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erroneous than correct predictions of de- 
linquency in most schools where children 
are less than 10 per cent delinquent. Meth- 
odological critics, such as Meehl and Rosen 
in psychology and Reiss and Kuhlen in so- 
ciology, are also ignored. 

The Glueck and Podolsky articles stress 
biological correlates of delinquency despite 
weak evidence, but neglect more markedly 
evident social correlates in Glueck data. 
The firmest biological finding, essentially, 
is that in high delinquency areas, average 
institutionalized delinquents are somewhat 
huskier than nondelinquents. This may 
reflect mainly selectivity by delinquent 


' groups, and Detroit evidence suggests that 


police arrest the huskiest first.. 

Glueck dismisses differential association 
theory, preferring lists of zero-order cor- 
relates of delinquency, which he calls 
“multifactor theory.” Such lists achieve 
few of the things which Phillip Frank’s 
Philosophy of Science pointed out as dis- 
tinguishing scientific theory: the quality of 
being simpler than the observations it rep- 
resents, and the quality of promoting ex- 
pansion of observations into unknown ter- 
ritory. 

Despite these serious dade the 
Glueck ‘research and. this Glueck collection 
of readings are the most thorough works 
of their type on juvenile delinquency. 

DANIEL GLASER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Illinois 


Purr M. Hauser (Ed.). Population and 
World Politics. Pp. 297. Glencoe, Ill: 
Free Press, 1958. $6.00. 


This book, a reader in the Social Sci- 
ences series of The Free Press, includes 
three public lectures and eight round table 
papers presented in November 1954 at the 
Thirtieth Institute of the Harris Memorial 
Foundation, Chicago. 

Following an introduction by the editor, 
the eleven chapters are organized in three 
parts covering: World Population and Re- 
sources; Population, Levels of Living, and 
Economic Development; Population Policy 
and Politics. The contributors form a 
galaxy of demographers and other United 
States social scientists who have a basic 
interest in the subject of population. It 
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would be difficult to match their talent in 
this country or elsewhere. The group in- 
cludes: John D. Durand, United Nations; 
Frank .W. Notestein, Princeton; W. S. 
Woytinsky and Simon Kuznets, Johns Hop- 
kins; Everett E. Hagen, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, University of Pennsylvania; Jo- 
seph J. Spengler, Duke University; Kings- 
ley Davis, University of California; Frank 
Lorimer, American University; Irene B. 
Taeuber, Princeton; Quincy Wright and 
the editor, Philip M. Hauser, University 
of Chicago. 

The volume is not one for reading at one 
or two sittings, and readers will naturally 
choose topics or authors to suit their 
tastes. It is a substantial addition to the 
references on population, and the series of 
lectures reflects the factual data and think- 
ing of 1954. Since population changes. oc- 
cur so rapidly in this decade, a few state- 
ments among the lectures are already out- 
dated. 

Parts I and II form background material 
which leads to the consideration in Part III 
of Policy and Politics. While each lecture 
or chapter stands on its own merit, the re- 
viewer felt that the book does not quite 
live up to the promise of its title. Most 
of the chapters emphasize demographic and 
socio-economic factors, and there is less of 
world politics than expected. Since all of 
the lecturers are authors of numerous ar- 
ticles and books of their own, this series 
has inevitably a sameness to other writ- 
ings. However, this repetition and some 
overlapping between the chapters of indi- 
vidual lectures does not detract seriously. 
A few chapters might be omitted or com- 
bined with others without weakening the 
volume and its over-all theme. 

The demographers, Durand and Note- 
stein, discuss population growth on a world 
and regional basis and the changes in mor- 
tality and fertility which have occurred or 
are in prospect. Evidence of original ana- 
lytical effort is found in the chapters by 
Kuznets on economic trends and by Spen- 
gler on the reciprocal relations of popula- 
tion growth and economic development. In 
the political group the offerings of K. Davis 
and F. Lorimer attract special attention 
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because they touch upon the issue of popu- 
lation and Communist policy. 

In turn the other contributors review 
their specialties. Woytinsky analyzes world 
resources in food, raw materials, and en- 
ergy in relation to population growth. Mrs. 
Thomas presents the topic of international 
migration while Mrs. Taeuber gives most 
attention to the Far East and its political 
instabilities. 

The final chapter by Quincy Wright 
draws the conclusion that United States 
policy is more concerned with population 
conditions abroad than at home. He ex- 
presses his personal views freely and in ac- 
cord with United Nations principles urges 
greater study and understanding of the 
role of population in’ world affairs. 

Each author treats his or her subject ob- 
jectively and in general a notable absence 
of pessimism or alarm in the collective 
writings is abserved. The special value of 
this volume, aside from its recording of a 
series of Institute lectures, lies in the fact 
that it collates and condenses in one place 
a considerable body of information and in- 
terpretation about world population. The 
editing function is well done by Philip 
Hauser. His fifteen-page Introduction adds 
to the general theme and summarizes the 
contributions of the individual lecturers. 

M. C. BALFOUR 

The Population Council. 


REUBEN HILL, J. MAyonE Stycos, and 
Kurt W. Bacx. The Family and Popu- 
lation Control: A Puerto Rican Experi- 
ment in Social Change. (A Social Sci- 
ence Research Center Study, College of 
the Social Sciences, University of Puerto 
Rico, in co-operation with the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina.) Pp. xxvi, 481. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. $8.00. 


The rapid population growth in Puerto 
Rico, resulting from falling death rates and 
sustained high birth rates, is clearly a con- 
temporary problem of the first magnitude. 
Its importance stems not only from eco- 
nomic and social problems confronting the 


island itself, but from the fact that Puerto 
Rico reveals many of the classical charac- 
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teristics of low income areas in transition 
which are being watched with great interest 
and concern throughout the world. 

The research findings reported in this 
volume are crucial to understanding the 
social-psychological bases underlying high 
fertility. Large families are clearly not 
the preference of most Puerto Rican cou- 
ples. Although small families of two and 
three children constitute the typical pref- 
erence, there is a great deal of ambiguity 
and ambivalence of attitude about family 
size. Small family preferences plus the 
fact that contraception is rarely started be- 
fore the second birth prompt the conclu- 
sion that a small family norm is not yet 
crystallized. : 

Puerto Ricans are not ignorant of con- 
traception. On the contrary, less than 5 
per cent of the population appears ignorant 
of all methods. 
the women report having been sterilized. 
Apparently “la Operación”? enjoys a cer- 
tain status among women. Although evi- 
dently popular, its impact on the birth 


rate is slight because women typically- 


have the operation following their sixth or 
seventh pregnancy. 

The incidence of birth control practice 
and preferences for small families are 
clearly inconsistent with the official posi- 
tion of .the Catholic Church. The fact 
that over 80° per cent of the island’s popu- 
. lation is Catholic, however, is of little ap- 
parent relevance per se to the level of high 
fertility; religious objections to nonchurch 
approved methods of birth control were 
confined to a minority. 

The machismo hypothesis, another popu- 
lar interpretation of high fertility, is also 
refuted. Anxiety about maleness was found 
to be most characteristic of age groups 
marginal to those in the marital, repro- 
ductive period. l 

The theoretical frame of reference em- 
ployed views the family as an interactional, 
problem-solving system, In this context, 
communication between husband and wife 
about family size and contraception is a 
critical variable to which the authors de- 
vote much attention. In view of the em- 
pirical findings, this subject received con- 
siderably more attention than it deserved. 

Many specific recommendations—such as 


Moreover, 20 per cent of © 
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devoting more attention to the hustand in 
the birth-control clinic programs—2merge 
from this multi-phased research which in- 
cluded not only an extensive exploratory 
phase of semi-structured interviews. previ- 
ously published by J. Mayone in Family 
and Fertility in Puerto Rico (1955),. but 
a quantitative verification phase to test hy- 
potheses and a final phase in which the 
effectiveness of six different educational 
approaches to birth control attitudes and 
behavior was experimentally tested The 


` imitations of the sampling plans which 


frequently had to .be compromis2d for 
practical reasons are clearly descriked. 

There are some aspects of thi: book 
which detract from its otherwise high level 
of presentation. The weakest section is 
Part ITI, Steps Toward a Model cf Fer- 
tility Dynamics, the two most ir-itating 
features of which are its occasional theo- 
retical pretentiousness and a tendency to . 
verbalize selected correlations of negligible 
magnitude in such a manner as to mislead 
the reader who does not connect text with 
table. On the whole, however, ths book 
demonstrates what imaginative socal sci- 
ence research can contribute to the solu- 
tion of pressing practical problems. 

CHARLES F. WESTOFF 
. Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 

New York University 

Research Associate - 

Office of Population Research 

Princeton University 


Jack Kenny WiiitaMs. Vogues in Vil- 
lainy: Crime and Retribution in Ante- 
Bellum South Carolina. Pp. vid, 191. 
Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. $5.00. 


In his Foreword, Dr. Williams explains 
that “the purpose of this book is t> trace 
the patterns of lawlessness and the me- 
chanics of law enforcement within South 
Carolina during the ante-bellum decades, 
1790-1860.” He hopes that “the study 
may suggest a fuller understanding of the 
South as a whole, and especially of the less 
favored white citizens,” since for the most 
part the book is not concerned with slaves 
and free blacks. 

In six chapters of carefully documented 
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but very easily read and interesting nar- 
rative, Dr. Williams parades before us a 


fascinating array of murderers, robbers, — 


arsonists, swindlers, gamblers, brawlers, 
petty thieves, vagrants, and “sisters of 
riotous sensuality” whose killings, depreda- 
tions, villainous acts, and lascivious mis- 
deeds placed a heavy burden upon the 
shoulders of the colorful band of officers, 
lawyers, and judges to whom was en- 
trusted the responsibility of maintaining 
Jaw and order in antebellum South Caro- 
lina. 
which, however, is not without its comedy 
relief provided by such picturesque char- 
acters as “Big Sall,” whose prowess with 


fist and club gained her the reputation of. 


-being a fighter who “took on all comers, 
male or female.” The forces of law and 
order also had their celebrated figures. 
Among these was Judge Aedanus Burke, 
who on one occasion refused to sentence 
a member of the state legislature who was 
guilty of hog stealing because “it was more 
important that so foul a stain should be 
kept off the character of the district, than 
that a hog thief should be punished.” 
The: skill with which Dr. Williams or- 
ganizes and presents his facts demonstrates 


a thorough familiarity with the primary 


sources in which much of his history is 
deeply rooted. In fact, one of the impor- 
tant features of this book is the Appendix 
in which the author describes and evalu- 
ates the sources from which he has drawn 
his material. It is partly because of the 
great care with which this Appendix has 
been prepared that the reader feels con- 
fident in accepting the author’s conclusion 
that “crime was no less a problem in pre- 
Civil War South Carolina than in the pres- 
ent State; and that the moral fiber of the 
people, considered collectively, was not ap- 
_ preciably stronger nor weaker than it is to- 
day.” Apparently while styles in almost 
everything else in South Carolina have 
changed, vogues in villainy are today very 
much as they were then. 

In his Vogues- in Villainy, Dr. Williams 
has given us a lively ‘and sometimes hu- 
morous account of crime and punishment 
in antebellum South Carolina. His book 
can be read with benefit and enjoyment by 
all who are interested in the annals of 


It is a revealing tale of rascality, 


` floods, or bombings. 
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crime and the development of American l 
justice, 
ROBERT G. CALDWELL 
Professor of Criminology 
State University of Iowa 


FreD CHARLES IKLÉ. The Social Impact 
of Bomb Destruction. Pp. xxii, 250. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958. $3.95. 

The ability of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs to destroy life and organized re- 
sources is obviously enormous. Conse- 


‘quently, it has often seemed easier simply 


to accept the statement that nuclear war. 
spells the end of civilization, if not of all 
human life, than to attempt to specify and 
measure the specific consequences of nu- 
clear bombing. 

It is Iklé’s purpose to take the harder 
course. In this book he attempts to ex- 
amine the social consequences of varying 
degrees of bomb destruction particularly 
as these affect the organization and dis- 
tribution cf urban manpower. A city is 
seen as an ecological patterning involving 
a functionally homogeneous relationship 
between goods and services and their con- 
sumers. Such a patterning is disturbed or 
destroyed by disastérs, whether plagues, 
Increasing physical. 
destruction limits the -elasticity of the re- 
maining resources by increasing consumer 
demand for them. Thus if the destroyed 
proportion of such resources as food, hous- 
ing, or transportation is great enough, ‘the 
ability of a city or country to any. on, 


-will be ended. 


The major part of this study is an ex- 
amination of the experiences of German, 
English, and Japanese cities which were 
bombed in World War II. Anyone who is 
familiar with the detailed reports of the 
United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
will find the figures and conclusions pre- 
sented familiar. Both demonstrate clearly 
that devasted cities can show extraordi- 
nary resiliency as in Hamburg after the 
ruinous air raids of July and August 1943. 
Thes2 took over 60,000 lives and destroyed 
almost one-third of the city’s homes, yet 
five months later production was at 80 per 
cent of pre-raid levels. Both emphasize - 
that although bombing in World War II 
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lowered civilian morale, its effect on be- 
havior was less significant since habit, fear 
of punishment, and lack of any real al- 
ternative kept men at their customary 
places and tasks. 

The social consequences of nuclear barb: 
ing are necessarily much more speculative. 
Here the author indicates the increased 
difficulties in maintaining the social or- 
ganization as the size of the areas of ex- 
plosion increases and as the latter are 
widened by fire storms and radioactivity. 
In the end he does not forecast the de- 
struction of civilization, but his carefully 
documented descriptions of past experi- 
ence will strengthen many readers in their 
belief that the prevention of war is the 
only sure way to prevent destruction and 
its tragic consequences om a scale never 
before known. 

The author insists, without proof, that 
stockpiling more and more bombs is a way 
to avoid such war (p. 178), which is per- 
haps naive. There are other criticisms. 
Rural areas and small towns are seen as 
unlikely to be affected by nuclear attacks 
beyond the nuisance of billeting evacuees 


(p. 186). Although it is true that little is. 


known about the genetic effects of nuclear 
radiation, they are dismissed here in cava- 
lier fashion (pp. 210-211). It is doubtful 
that the social effects of various natural 
disasters such as the floods in 1953 in The 
Netherlands can be compared to those at- 
tributable to wartime destruction, occur- 
ing as they do in a period when the na- 
tional economy is not under stress and 
when the disaster itself is clearly short- 
lived. 

Nevertheless, Tklé’s book focuses atten- 
tion on a subject much in need of careful 
study. It does so with commendable thor- 
oughness and a sometimes chilling detach- 
ment. . 
VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


MARGARET Merab. An Anthropologist at 
Work: Writings of Ruth Benedict. Pp. 
xxii, 583. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959. $6.00. 

_ This volume not only furnishes some in- 
timate, back-stage details: of how one an- 
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thropologist went about her work, but also 
provides revealing glimpses of the person- 
ality of one of the most widely read social 
scientists of our time. Margaret Mead has 
here collected numerous unpublished let- 
ters, essays, and poems of her. friend Ruth 
Benedict as well as some previously pub- 
lished articles and verse not readily avail- 
able to the general reader. She has also 
added several narrative, biographical chap- 
ters of her own, which provide the back- 
grounds for the other materials. Margaret 
Mead apparently was one of the few inti- 
mate friends Ruth Benedict had, and their 
close personal and professional relation- 
ship continued for some twenty-five years, 
beginning in 1923 when they were graduate 
students of anthropology together at Co- 
lumbia University, and continuing until 
Mrs. Benedict’s death in 1948 at the age 
of sixty-one. 

A picture emerges of a greatly talented 
and intelligent, but painfully shy and sensi- 
tive, person who not until she became a 
recognized and established anthropologist in 
the mid 1930’s found focus and integration 
for her life. She herself writes. at one 
point that through most of her childhood 
and youth she lived in two worlds—an 
inner and an outer one. Some of her 
inner emotional life found expression in 
poetry, much of which was published un- 
der the pseudonym of “Ann Singleton.” 
This reader is delighted to have these fine, 
often delicate verses brought together in 
this volume. And there is also a series of 
letters exchanged between Ruth Benedict 
and another poet-anthropologist, Edward 
Sapir, in which they criticize each other’s 
efforts and chat about almost everything 
but anthropology. A few of Margaret 
Mead’s poems also appear in the book. 

As the doing and administering of an- 
thropology came to monopolize Dr. Bene- 


‘dict’s interests and energies, she gave up 


the writing of poetry, but her skill with 
words was still evident in her prose, no- 
tably Patterns of Culture and The Chrys- 
anthemum and the Sword. Some of the 
letters and other records included herein 
indicate the care, sometimes mixed with 
moods of despair, with which these books, 
particularly the former, were prepared. 
Professional anthropologists and perhaps 
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others may find a rather gossipy interest 
in the opinions Dr. Benedict expressed in 
some of her letters regarding various fig- 
ures and movements in the field. One may 
also get an inside view of the coterie of 
graduate students at Columbia under “Papa 
Franz” Boas during the 1920’s and early 
1930’s. For one who was not there, a 
certain insight is provided into the charm 
and influence of that remarkable, but often 
misunderstood, man. And for those in 
other fields who persist in thinking that 
anthropologists go off on luxuriously 
financed field trips whenever the whim 
seizes them, whereas “we have to pay for 
our: vacations,” there are some painfully 
explicit details of the efforts required of 
administrators and the sacrifice expected 
of field workers. Even after the war, 
when Ruth Benedict received a relatively 
large grant from one of the defense de- 
partments, she had to serve as director of 
the project without salary and was forced 
to use as much unpaid, volunteer help as 
she could, in order to get the job done. 

A fascinating book—and not only for an- 
thropologists. 

Joun P. Grin 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of North Carolina 


Francis L. Broperick. W. E. B. Du Bois: 
Negro Leader ix a Time of Crisis. Pp. 
xiii, “259. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. $5.00. 


This book is the first full-scale study 
of ‘Du Bois and represents a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of race leader- 
ship. Over a half century ago, he demanded 
that Negroes protest against their second- 
class status, and in 1909 he became one 
of the founders of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple (NAACP). He edited the Association’s 
magazine, Crisis, from 1910 to 1934, and 
in that capacity he was the Negroes’ most 
prominent enunciator of the equal rights 
doctrines. He became frustrated and em- 
bittered after failing to gain aid and com- 
fort from the two major political parties, 
socialists, and the labor unions. He also 
clashed with’a host of Negro leaders such 
as Booker T. Washington, Marcus Garvey, 
and Walter White. 
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Desperately, he sought integration, while 
simultaneously, out of emotions of pain 
and pride, He also favored a separate 
social and economic system for American 
Negroes. He once described the conflict 
which burned within him: “One feels ever 
his two-ness—an American, A Negro; two 
souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled striv- 
ings; two waring ideals in one dark body, 
whose dogged strength alone keeps it from 
being torn asunder.” Sociologists Edward 
B. Reuter and Everett Stonequist used to 
find in Du Bois’s-inner struggles a con- 
firmation of the “deracialized” mulatto 
type theory and the marginal man concept. 

During the depression of the 1930’s, his 

chauvinism finally brought about the dis- 
integration of his relationship with the 
NAACP. He was repudiated by Walter 
White, James Weldon Johnson, E. Franklin 
Frazier, and many other Negroes. These 
men appeared ready to “canonize” him for 
past contributions, but Du Bois had cut 
himself off from the main stream and was 
a “leader without followers.” Gradually, 
he concluded that the Soviet Union was the 
only haven of equalitarianism and cultural 
pluralism, and by the late 1940’s he found 
“peace” wiik American Communists. The 
book contains an intriguing chapter on how 
he was wooed and won by the “extreme 
left.” : 
In this excellent volume, Dr. Broderick 
carefully traces the development of a 
leader who in early life pleaded for the 
good will of whites—but who later de- 
scribed them as “the shameless breeders 
of bastards. .. . I hate them.” Broderick 
shows how Du Bois was caught by the 
“myth of the wonderful oppressed” and 
found it possible to rationalize Japanese 
imperialism and Liberian slavery. Diatribes 
were only for white nations—except Rus- 
sia, “the greatest single hope for future 
industrial democracy.” 

Broderick has effectively unravelled the 
complex facets of his subject’s fascinating 
career. Du Bois, over his long and pro- 
ductive years, created a legend of himself 
as a race messiah who “flew round and 
round with the Zeitgeist”; in Broderick’s 
well-documented portrait, the Negro lead- 
er’s significance rests not on grandiose 
claims, but on two contributions—pushing 
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American Negroes toward a liberal educa- 
tiort and prodding them to be satisfied with 
nothing less than first-class citizenship. 
ELLIOTT M. Rupwick 
Assistant Professor of Social Welfare 
Florida State University 


JoHN W. BENNETT, HERBERT Passin and 
Robert K. McKnicut. In Search of 
Identity: The Japanese Overseas Scholar 
in America and Japan. Pp. x, 369. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1958. ` $7.50. 


It is no trick to take pleasure in a book 

toward which one is favorably inclined 
before one picks it up. I approached this 
volume with little anticipation. One would, 
of course, expect a great deal of the 
authors, but the subject promised to be 
one undertaken by them only as a service 
to a worthy cause. After all, it is entirely 
appropriate that some responsible sources 
of funds, both past and potential, for study 
by foreign students in this country should 
have a care for whether there are lessons 
to be learned from past experience. This 
sort of dutiful attention to the needful 
work of the world does not, however, 
promise much of interest either to the 
field of scholarship generally or to the lay- 
man of broad interests. From this point 
of view this volume is most unusual. It 
will be of interest to many laymen, to 
those with general as well as scholarly in- 
terests in Japan, to social scientists gener- 
ally, and to sociologists in particular. 
_ This book is also another indication that 
books on Japan, even when intended for 
general consumption, are increasingly writ- 
ten by people who know something of 
Japan. In this particular case the authors 
clearly know a great deal about modern 
Japan, are able and willing to make some- 
thing of it in terms of the Japanese his- 
torical background, and are adept at han- 
dling the Japanese sources, both oral and 
written. 

The authors have a special advantage 
in having the Japanese case with which to 
deal. The Japanese clearly depended in 
much of their development on the importa- 
tion of skills from abroad. In the histori- 
cal environment in which this occurred this 
meant sending many students abroad for 
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study. It also meant that a considerable 
number of them studied in the United 
States. Finally, and above all else, Japan 
is probably the most dramatic case we have 
of a previously nonmodernized country 
which influenced decisively the whole 
course of modern history by what she did 
with her imported skills. In the case of 
Japan, therefore, the significance of the 
kind of understanding sought by this vol- 
ume was made in advance. 

The authors have used some very mod- 
ern techniques of scholarship in handling 
their material. From the point of view 
of the general reader, the most detailed 
discussions in these terms are mercifully 
relegated to Appendices which will satisfy 
the technical audience without horrifying 
others. What the authors found out will 
do a great deal to illuminate the experi- 
ences and problems of Japanese students 
in the United States, both to Japanese and 
to Americans. It also has a great deal to 
say about the problems and possibilities of 
application of the knowledge acquired by 
these scholars. Those interested in the 
evaluation of student exchange programs 
could hardly make a better investment than 
this volume, Neither Americans nor Japa- 
nese students will find any other source 
that will make one another more readily 
understandable. Social scientists will find 
this an excellent demonstration of the 
modern techniques of data collection and 
the value of structural analyses of socie- 
ties when brought to bear on a concrete 
problem. 

Marion J. Levy, JR. 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Princeton University 


CLARK BysE and Louis Joucuin. Tenure 
in American Higher Education: Plans, 
Practices, and the Law. (Cornell Stud- 
ies in Civil Liberty.) Pp. xvi, 212. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1959. No price. 


The most serious limitation of this vol- 
ume is that it appears to be quite frankly 
biased in favor of explicit and highly pro- 
tective arbitrary tenure rules for college 
and university faculty members. Indeed, 
the last statement of the volume makes 
the point. “The purpose of this study has 
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. been. to suggest that one promising avenue 
toward productive reconstruction [of, the 
structure of higher education] is that’ of 
indproving the policies, plans, and practices 
which implement the tenure principle” (p. 
160). Beginning with a foregone conclu- 
sion, it is hard for the findings: to do 
anything but support it. 

The views of the authors are ida in 
chapter iv, “Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions.” Readers may find cause to quarrel 
both with the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations since the perspective of the 


study appears to have been that of main- 


taining the tenure rights of thé professor 
rather than taking other broader considera- 
tions into context, such “as the fact that 
-colleges and universities mzy serve differ- 
ent purposes and different values. .Some 
of the important questions are entirely 
missed. For example, it may be-that at 
the junior college level or the college: level 
teaching is the primary function’ of. the 
institution. In these cases, the job of 
teacher may be very much akin to the 
routine one that occurs in the primary, 
junior high, and high school levels. On 
the other hand, if the ideal of the univer- 
sity is scholarship and scientific produc- 
tivity, emphasis on tenure, except in the 
constant battle against the merely satisfac- 
tory—as well as incompetence—is hardly 
coincident with the ideal. Making a 
recommendation that tenure plans should 
provide that retention of a teacher beyond 
a stated probationary term confers tenure 
(p. 140) seems, to support the banner’ of 
mediocrity rather than the herald of 
achievement. Similarly, some may feel 
that emphasizing tenure at all ranks, rather 
than after achievement of a given rank, 
places emphasis on job security to the ex- 
‘clusion of other considerations, including 
the fact that job security may itself be an 
important form of reward rather than- the 
given right of the individual. 

While a reader may well appreciate the 
motivations out of which such a volume 
would arise, espécially concern with dis- 
missal from academic positions for reaséns 
other than academic’ competence, he may 
find he does nöt want to subscribe to ‘the 
recommendations.-proposed, nor to the im: 
plicit restricted frame ‘of reference’ for 
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analysis of the question of tenure. The 
future of analyses of problems of job ten- 
ure should make a more deliberate effort 
to examine equivalent problems in colleges 
and universities having different objectives, 
and should also give explicit attention to 
the comparative study of equivalent prob- 
lems in other institutional settings, includ- 
ing industry. On the side of the “findings” 
reported, few of these will surprise persons 
already generally familiar with the aca- 
demic marketplace. 
Epcar F. BORGATTA ` 
Social Psychologist 
Russell Sage Foundation 


EDWARD. D. Eppy, Jr. assisted by Mary 
LouIsE PARKHURST and James S. YAKO- 
VAKIS. Thz College Influence on Student 

- Character. An Exploratory Study in 

- Sélected Colleges and Universities Made 
for the Committee for the Study of 
Character Development in Education. 

` Pp. xii; 185. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 

‘can ‘Council on Education, 1959. $3.00. 

This‘ book should be required reading 
for. every university and college adminis- 
trator and faculty member. It is one of 
the few truy discerning analyses of the 
most important problems of higher educa- 
tion, among which is stressed the incul- 
cation of moral and spiritual values. These 
two amorphous qualities find here specific 
definition and pin-pointing which relate 
them to the total purpose of a college. The 
author comes to grips with psychological 
and psychic realities with gratifying con- 
creteness.. And the result is a program 
of correctives which can supply guidance 
to all who will attend. 

The discussion is centered on six ele- 
ments. “Two of them—the level of ex- 
pectancy and the effect of environment— 
result from the over-all attitude and ap- 
proach of the college. The other four— 
the concept of teaching, the organization 
of the curriculum; the degree of -student 
responsibility, and the opportunity for re- 
ligious understanding’ and practice.” These 
six, avers the author,- “comprise a yard- 
stick against which. the college might well 
measilre its success in implementing its 
chosen goals.” 


~ “The inner effect of these six areas and 
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the ways and means of leveling them pro- 
vide the substance of the book. And 
whereas no one element is given novel 
handling, it is the synthesis and view of 
all six as. focal that constitute the value 
and impact of the study. 

The ultimate conclusion is again less 
`- novel than it is profound. And it deserves 
the discerning appreciation of every reader. 
For “we found that the conditions con- 
ducive to the development of character 


are, in many ways, the same ones which- 


are conducive to good teaching and sound 
learning.” In short, if teaching is under- 
stood in rightful depth and breadth of aim 
and method, and if learning is realized to 
be a conduct-altering experience, there will 
accrue benefits beyond the intellectual. 
For true learning has to do with feeling 
and acting no less than with thinking. And 
the feeling and acting which are significant 
carry moral and spiritual overtones of 
significance. 

This is at once a sobering and a hearten- 
ing book. For it is honest as to present 
inadequacies but positive and definite about 
potentialities. And it helps to break down 
the rigid distinction between “academic” or 
“classroom” objectives and an extension of 
study to illumine the whole processes of 
life, which is essential if moral and spiritual 


ends are to be a passee, as they have - 


to be. 

This study does not say that ae ere 
alone is virtue or is power. It points be- 
yond knowledge to the other phases and 
qualities of the living of a good life. And 
in so doing its consideration of ways and 
means becomes fertile, suggestive, practical, 
and self-fulfilling. . 

By happy circumstance this volume is a 
felicitous sequel, in effect, to Dr. Philip E. 
Jacob’s controversial offering, “Changing 
‘Values in College.” For it is constructive 
where the other survey was more analytical. 

ORDWAY TEAD 

Editor, Social and Economic Books 

Harper & Brothers 


GENE M. Lyons and Jorn W. MASLAND. 
Education and Military Leadership: A 
Study of the R.O.T.C. Pp. xvii, 283. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959. $5.00. 
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As the subtitle states, this is an analysis 
of only one phase of training for military 
leadership, namely the Reserve - Officers 
Training Corps (ROTC) of the several 
services. In an earlier volume, Soldiers 
and Scholars, also published by the Prince- 
ton University Press, Masland and Radway 
analyzed the role of education through 
military channels in the formulation of 
national policy. The two books are thus, 
in some respects, companion volumes. 

The authors briefly review the early de- 
velopment of ROTC, emphasizing that the 


“name indicated its basic function: to have 


a reserve supply of partially-trained officers 
who could be called to active duty to 
command a citizen army in event of war. 
Before the end of World War II, it be- 
came apparent that the need was for 


‘trained specialists of- high ability and that 


the development of command skills could 
be provided more effectively within the 
armed forces. 

To some degree, he Universal Military 
and Training Act of 1951 and the Reserve 
Plan of 1955 are adaptations of the tradi- 
tional purpose of ROTC to meet the new 
needs. However, the authors firmly be- 
lieve that the present complacency of both 
university officials and the military regard- 
ing the reserve program is not justified. 
“The time has come to jettison a good 
deal of the ‘historical baggage that has en- 
cumbered the thinking about the ROTC 
programs and to make a fresh approach 
to their operation.” 

Among the issues which the authors be- 
lieve should be appraised are: clarification 
of objectives in relation to the high degree 
of professionalization in the armed forces; 
modification of ROTC curricula to con- 
ceive it as preprofessional for military life. 
and a means of recruitment for career offi- 
cers; and more adequate federal support 
for the ROTC program. 

The book concludes with a series of 
tables which point up the basic premises 
of the volume. 

FRANCIS J. BROWN 
- Staff Associate l 
American Council on Education 


James B. Conant. The American High 
‘School Today: A First Report to Inter- 
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ested Citizens. Pp. xit, 140. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 
$1.00. | 


~The study which is reported in this vol- 
ume has received great publicity, and edu- 
cators and citizens throughout the country 
have been awaiting the report with eager 
enticipation. This study was made possible 
-by a generous grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. President 
Conant and his collaborators visited 107 
schools in twenty-six states, fifty-eight of 
which he visited personally. Among the 
schools listed none is in the deep South, 
although Virginia, Maryland, and Texas 
were among the eighteen states involved. 
Data were received from forty-eight addi- 
tional secondary schools and four large 
city school systems. . 

Secondary education in the United 
States, Dr. Conant points out, is becoming 
and will continue to become a program for 
all of the children of American youth. 

On page nineteen there is a check list 
developed and employed in evaluating com- 
prehensive high schools. The check list 
includes items under adequacy of general 
education, adequacy of nonacademic elec- 
tive program, special arrangements for the 
academically talented students, and other 
features such as guidance service, student 
morale, well organized homerooms. 
good comprehensive program Dr. Conant 
believes that at least one-half of the aca- 
demically talented boys have studied at 
least seven years of mathematics and sci- 
- ence, and at least seven years in the social 
studies and English, and three years of 
foreign language. Dr. Conant recommends 
strongly that every school set up “an aca- 
demic inventory” which will indicate the 
_degree to which the academically talented 
boys and girls—the upper 15 per cent in 


academic ability—have been enrolled in — 


the subjects indicated above. 

Dr. Conant takes a very positive posi- 
tion that a school cannot be a good com- 
prehensive secondary school which gradu- 
ates fewer than 100 students a year and 
he advocates the elimination or at least 
a very mature reduction of schools not of 
that size. 

Dr. Conant makes twenty-one specific 
recommendations on such points as the 
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counseling system, individualized student 
programs, required general education pro- 
grams, ability grouping, supplementary 
records to the high school diploma, Eng- 
lish composition, diversified vocational pro- 
grams, special provision for the very slow 
readers, the programs of the academically 
talented, and the program for the highly 


gifted pupils, the academic inventory, or- 


ganization of the school day, prerequisites 
for advanced academic courses, abandon- 
ment of rank and class, academic honors 
list, homework, developmental reading pro- 
gram, summer school, foreign languages, 
two types of science courses, homeroom, 
and twelfth grade social studies. 

In the report it is strongly recommended 
that the high school schedule of classes be 
organized so that there will be at least 
six periods available for courses other than 
physical education and driver education. 

While strongly endorsing the comprehen- 
sive high school and arguing for better 
provision for the academically slow young- 
ster and those who should receive some 
specific vocational education in the high 
school, Dr. Conant concludes that, while 


a considerable number of schools are doing 


splendidly in the provision for the aca- 
demically talented youngsters, most schools 
do not have a program which is sufficiently 
challenging for the very great majority of 
their acedemically talented young people. 
Hari R. Dovuc.ass 

Lecturer and Consultant 

College of Education 

University of Colorado 
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ABRAHAM H. Mastow (Ed.). New Knowl- 
edge in Human Values. Pp. xiv, 268. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
$4.50. 


This volume consists of fifteen addresses 
delivered in 1957 at the First Scientific 
Conference or New Knowledge in Human 
Values organized by the Research Society 
for Creative Altruism, together with an 
extended. Comment by Walter Weisskopf 
and replies by eight, of the contributors. 
A Preface by the editor and a Foreword 
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from the Society by Pitirim Sorokin are 
also included. The question to- which the 
speakers were asked to address themselves 
was “What do we know about human 
values?” with the further instruction that 
this might be interpreted to mean, among 
other things, “Is a science of human values 
possible?” The program committee in its 
letter of invitation expressed the hope that 
the conference would “make an impressive 
demonstration of (a) the general concern 
of thoughtful people with this problem; 
(b) the convergence of conclusions by 
people working independently in different 
fields; and (c) the increasing hope that a 
‘science’ of human values is possible, and 
that we need no longer be content only 
with exhortation, with authoritarian state- 
ments, or with ‘a priori’ thinking” (p. ix): 

The result is about what was to be 
expected. The editor notes “a heartening 
degree of convergence” among the distin- 
guished participants and this is further 
specified by Weisskopf in his Comment. 
“From the deliberations of this symposium 
emerges union through love as the ultimate 
value” (p. 223)—a conclusion not unwel- 
come to the Society for Creative Altruism. 
And he further notes that “with few excep- 
tions” an affirmative answer is given to the 
“hope that a science of values is possible” 
(p.. 199). On closer inspection this con- 
vergence seems less impressive than, from 
these statements, it might appear. “Love” 
is so eulogistically identified and “ultimate 
value” so loosely used that it would have 
been surprising indeed if “love” had not 
“emerged” in this honorific status. I sus- 
pect that all the contributors would also, 
if similarly interrogated, be found to be 
against sin. And while “with few excep- 


tions” the conferees “hope” that a science . 


of values is possible—some even announce 
that they have achieved it--the meanings 
assigned to “science” and “values” are 
various indeed. -For Robert S. Hartmann 
“the science of values” is a formal axiology 
based on the definition that “a thing is 
good when it fulfils the definition of its 
concept” (p. 20). Paul Tillich and Weiss- 
kopf identify the “science” in question as 
ontology—of the Tillichian, not the Thom- 
istic, brand. Jacob Bronowski and Henry 
Margenau take the natural sciences as their 
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model, while Allport thinks the social “sci- 
ences” might also make a contribution. 
Perhaps the conclusion most justly to be 
drawn from this aspect of the alleged 
“convergence” is that until some common 
meaning is assigned to its key terms the 
question as io whether there can be a 
“science” of “values” makes little arguable 
sense. 

On’ the whole, I think, the reader will 
be well advised to read and judge these 
papers on their individual merits and to 
disregard the dubious attempt to glean 
from them a “scientific” vindication of 
“creative altruism.” Some are interesting 
and original—those of Margenau, Hart- 
mann, Bronowski, and Ludwig von Berta- 
lanffy in particular. Others are rather per- 
functory repetitions of themes their authors 
have repeated many times. Thus Tillich 
tells us that in his youth he “wanted 
being” and now, presumably, has found it. 
But what he has found remains as obscure 
as ever. Fromm contributes his familiar 
blend of sweetness and Freud. And Suzuki 
reiterates, not very helpfully for the aims 
of the conference, that “what moves human 
beings is decidedly not science and the 
rationality of human nature; nor does the 
scientific treatment of any thing and what- 
ever knowledge accruing therefrom help 
us in any practical way to solve the prob- 
lems such as we are facing at present” 
(p. 104). For the rest, this book is 
largely a procession of eminent scientists 
reporting on the “values” they have found 
important in their respective researches in 
an ethically loaded language whose logical 
structure they have made no adequate 
attempt to master. 

The “new knowledge” and “new meth- 


ods” that are expected to emerge from this 


sort of inquiry are not impressively fore- 
shadowed in the book itself. Under the 
former heading, however, one item should 
be noted. Findings based on “something 
like 4,500 Christian saints about whom 
more’ or less reliable data could be col- 
lected” (p. 6) by the Harvard Research 
Center seem to Sorokin to warrant the 
conclusion that “altruistic persons live 
longer than egotistic individuals” (p. 11). 
Does this supply an “‘egotistic” reason for 
being altruistic? If so, the scientific case 
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for creative unselfish love has, to this ex- 
tent, been measurably advanced. 
ARTHUR E. MURPHY- 
Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Texas 


Wiitiam G. McLoucHiin, Jr. Modern 
Revivalism: Charles Grandison Finney 
to Billy Graham. Pp. vii, 551. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1959. 
$6.50. 


Two things about revivals in America 
are noticeably striking: one that we have 
had so few of them and second that for 
all their noise they have had little influence 
on the social and religious life of the 
United States. ‘“Revivialism is susceptible 
of no simple explanation. There is no 
meaningful correlation, for example, be- 
tween the national awakenings in America 
and the great periods of political or eco- 
nomic crisis” (p. 6). Four general circum- 
stances are necessary to produce a national 
revival: a grave theological reorientation 
= within the churches themselves; ecclesias- 

tical conflicts in which personalities play 
a large part; a sense of social and spiritual 


. Cleavage between the churches or between 


the churches and the world; and a feeling 
that Christianity has a particular relevance 
to the contemporary scene. 

Professor McLoughlin brilliantly traces 
revivalism from 1821 down to the present 
—from Charles Grandison Finney to Billy 
Graham. His approach is biographical as 
he takes his readers around the circuits 
with the great modern revivalists. The 
technique of each noted evangelist is 
studied along -with the general over-all in- 
fluence that he had upon Church and 
society. 

On the positive side revivalism, has 
played a significant role in “stabilizing the 
centrifugal forces cf pietistic separatism.” 
The great revivalists, Finney, Moody, Sam 
Jones, Sunday, Graham and the rest, 
“sensed intuitively the profound feelings 
of hope and fear, of idealism and of guilt, 
which sought reassurance and help in criti- 
cal and confused periods of national de- 
velopment. And with a strong, sure voice, 
each of them gave vivid expression to 
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those symbols and ideals which have been 
the basis of the American dream” (p. 524). 

Yet the revivalists were a primary factor 
in the increasing secularization of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Their religious and 
social message had little impact on emerg- 
ing America. Often heart-religion was 
turned into anti-intellectualism, humility 
into self-rigkteousness, emotion and ir- 
rationality, and piety into religiosity or 
hypocritical posturing. “There is a funda- 
mental anomaly inherent in the profession- 
alism of the revival spirit. Revivals are 
not articles for manufacture and retail. 
As pietists have asserted since the begin- 
ning of Christendom, the virtues of re- 
ligion cannot be organized. But its vices 
can” (p. 530). 

This is a book that can be read for 
pleasure and profit. Dr. McLoughlin has 
done well. Ferhaps more comparison and 
analysis would have added to the value of 
the book, but then again some of the 
biographical sections are delightful. 

JOHN J. Murray 

Professor end Chairman, 

Department of History 

Coe College 


A. Roy Ecxarpr. The Surge of Piety in 
America: An Appraisal. Pp. 192. New 
York: Association Press, 1958. $3.50. 


Some five years ago A. Roy Eckardt, 
whose earlier publications identified him 
as a sociologically oriented student of re- 
ligion, contributed an article to The Chris- 
tian Century (November 1954) on “The 
New Look in ‘American Piety” in which 
he expressed misgivings over certain as- 
pects of the current religious “boom.” The 


. present volume is an amplification of his 
uneasiness and concern, from the viewpoint 


of liberal Protestantism, over what the 
present prosperity in religion is doing to 
Christianity, primarily Protestantism. He 
starts from the assumption—a biblical po- 
sition—that it is not sacreligious to be 
critical of religion from the prophetic 
stance, for as the Dutch theologian Hen- 
drick -Kraemer has written, “A religion is 
at once creative and destructive, salutary 
and corruptive, sublime and demonic.” He 
quotes with approval this scholar’s remark 
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who, in response to a query as to whether 
a revival of faith was under way in Europe, 
replied. “Why perhaps there is. Church 
attendance seems to be decreasing.” 

A brief review of the available data con- 
cerning all the relevant indices such as 
church membership, ‘construction, support, 
and so forth, supports the conclusion that 
religion is experiencing a great vogue and 
that this religiosity is diffusing into other 
culture areas such as government—‘‘piety 
along the Potomac’”—the entertainment 
industry, with ballads about “the Lord is 
a livin’ doll.” But even a cursory glance 
’ reveals grave problems and possibly a “new 
ordeal of Christianity.” Eckardt singles 
out for his analysis such striking manifes- 
tations of the present upsurge in, American 
religion as the fundamentalist revivalism 
of Billy Graham and the propagation of 
the cult of reassurance by Norman Vincent 
Peale. But he also includes in his scrutiny 
such organizations as International Chris- 
tian Leadership, Spiritual Mobilization, and 
the Christian Freedom Foundation which 
equate religious faith with patriotism, free 
enterprise, or the American way of life. 

Assembling the criticisms that have al- 
ready been directed against these move- 
ments by religious writers with a social or 
existential concern such as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Paul Tillich, Paul Hutchinson, Wil- 
liam Lee Miller, and Will Herberg, our 
author carries forward the critique. .-With- 
out dismissing the new religiosity as escap- 
ist or fraudulent, he raises penetrating 
questions as to the significance of the 
present prosperity of religion. The very 
title of the book suggests the wave-like 
character of the phenomenon of folk .re- 
ligion and its possible evanescence. 

He reviews the various explanations that 
have been given for the surge, such as 
the contemporary crisis of culture with its 
spiritual dislocation, insecurity and home- 
lessness; desperation at the evil of the 
modern’ world; profound disappointment 
with science and social meliorism; the ero- 
sions of mass culture; the change in the 
American character structure; the need— 
following Herberg—of a third generation 
for identification and roots; and the per- 
vasive social conformism. Writing from 
within the camp of religion; he lists the 
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various hazards to religion itself from the 
sundry idolatrous aspects of the dominant 
mass cults, which are oriented to the con- 
servation of time-bound values and not to 
judgment of them in the light of tran- 
scendent beliefs. He warns loudly of the 
perils of a religious orientation which hurls 
the individual back upon himself, identify- 
ing it with the concept of self perfection, 
which skirts the vast moral issues imposed 
by modern social problems and lacks any 
adequate sense of the economic, social, 
political, or ideological dimensions of our 
society. 

Many challenging questions are provoked 
by this book. Is there not a permanent 
difference between mass religion and elite 
or virtuosi religion, as suggested by Max 
Weber? Are not pragmatic, patriotic, and 
therapeutic elements integral parts of mass 
religiosity; and does not mass religion al- 
ways tend to assert a conservative influ- 
ence? How different is the new American 
piety from comparable pulsations in the 
recent past such as Moral Rearmament and 
to what extent is the surge also felt in the 
other major religious groupings? Finally, 
is there any correlation with the arts where 
mass communication has been polarized 
into vulgarity and formlessness on the one 
hand and aesthetic razzle-dazzle on the 
other? re 

‘This book contains notes at the end of 
each. of its eight chapters and an Index. 
Although ,-written impressionistically it 
poses .mighty issues, offers resistance to 
debasing tendencies in religion, and pro- 
vides encouragement to maturity in the 
quest for -religious alternatives to the 
vagaries of -anthropocentric folk religion 
which not only fails to achieve what it 
purports but threatens the integrity of 
what may be deemed to be the heart of 
the Judeo-Christian teachings. 
| EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


RicHARD W. STERLING. Ethics in a World 
of Power: The. Political Ideas of Fried- 
rich Meinecke. Pp. xi,.318. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
$6.00. oa 
This book tells the moving story of a 

great historian who received.a bitter lesson 
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at the hands of history herself. It traces 
the evolution of the political ideas of 
Friedrich Meinecke—1862—1954—-who pro- 
pounded a Bismarckian theory of politics 
until World War I, only to recoil in horror 
from its consequences and to spend the 
rest of his life in the attempt to revise it 
in favor of ethical considerations. 

‘Richard Sterling knew Meinecke in the 
twilight of the latier’s life, from 1948 to 
1951, and his account is permeated with 
sympathy for the man who never com- 
promised his rejection of National Social- 
ism and who resumed teaching after the 
Hitler era to give back to German youth 
a truer picture of their nation’s past. The 
book renders a valuable service in present- 
ing to American readers the intellectual 
development of the most eminent German 
historian of this century. 

However, Sterling attempts to ascribe a 
coherent theory of politics to Meinecke, 
and here he errs. True, Meinecke held 
such a theory before World War I. He 
then conceived of the nation-state as the 
ideal political community. He believed 
that the state would and should subordi- 
nate the values of its individual citizens to 
its supreme need for power. ‘These ideas 
were set out in a mature and powerful 
book, Weltbuergertum und Nationalstaat 
(1908), in which Meinecke found state 
egotism to be the central truth of politics 
and argued that foreign policy has primacy 
over domestic policy, so that the internal 
organization of a state must above all serve 
its paramount external interests. 

On the basis of this theory, Meinecke 
enthusiastically supported Germany’s entry 
into World War I. Only during that war 
did it dawn upon him that the state ego 
could not be trusted to regulate itself, that 
unshackled it would tend to destroy the 
very values which Meinecke conceived as 
its ultimate justification. And while this 
actual process of destruction engulfed Ger- 
many, Meinecke began to revise. his ideas. 
. Sterling’s title claims that Meinecke 
made a place for ethics in a world of 
power. The tragedy of Meinecke’s life was 
his failure to do so. Continually backing 
away from his own earlier ideas, he never 
again achieved synthesis and could not de- 
vise a theoretical solution of the problems 
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that tormented him. He found refuge in 


‘uneasy and unsatisfactory compromises. 


Thus Sterling tells us that “Meinecke 
believed: in constitutional government, but 
he preferred a constitution which did not 
permit the liberties of citizens to interfere 
with the state’s external policies.” He goes 
on to explain that “Meinecke could not 
accept the idea that a constitution should 
hand over al rights and responsibilities of 
governing to the people. Rather he saw it 
as an instrument for defining the com- 
petencies of the people, on one hand, and 
of the state on the other” (p. 113). And 
even though the agony of Nazi excesses 
finally drove Meinecke to reject the abso- 
lute primacy of the state, he was unable 
to arrive at a clear basis for doing so. 
Sterling sums up his political thought as 
an effort “to preserve the state contract by 
every means except an irremedial loss of 
personal integrity” (p. 277). We may be 
moved by Meinecke’s tragedy, and we may 
learn much from it, but it does not offer 
us a theory of ethics and power. Sterling 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 

STEVEN MULLER 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Cornell University 


H. R. G. Greaves. The Foundations of 
Political Theory. Pp. 208. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1958. Distrib- 
uted by Essential Books, Fair Lawn, 
N. J. $3.80. 

It is the stated purpose of the author, 
who is on the faculty of the London School 
of Economic and Political Science, to sug- 
gest at what a political organization should 
aim, and by what criteria its ends, methods, 
and achievements should be judged. This 
means that in the author’s view the politi- 
cal scientist has the right, indeed the obli- 
gation, to prescribe as well as describe, to 
search for general principles as well as for 
specific facts. Mr. Greaves thus places 
himself well within the perennial stream 
of philosophically-oriented political com- 
mentary and against the present positivis- 
tic and beħavioristic trend which, as he 
sees it, will lead only to the eventual 
self-destruction of political theory óf`it 
succeeds in dominating. 
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Mr. Greaves is in general accord with 

Aristotle’s claim that the foundation of the 
political order is moral in nature, and that 
the state exists to promote the good life 
of its citizens. Hence much of The Foun- 
dations of Political Theory is devoted to 
an analysis of various moral concepts and 
categories, and to such topics as the indi- 
vidual and morality, sociality and morality, 
and the general good. 
- Mr. Greaves’ own moral philosophy is 
an integration of the greatest happiness 
principle of utilitarianism and the self- 
fulfillment doctrine of Plato and Aristotle, 
especially as it is represented in modern 
times by T. H. Green, Leonard Hobhouse, 
and Harold Laski. The political philosophy 
‘ the writer ties in with this is a liberal 
democratic one rooted in. the eighteenth 
century enlightenment with its faith in 
human reason, wisdom, and power. It is 
this weapon Mr. Greaves uses to attack 
the deterministic political philosophy which, 
stemming from the intellectual success of 
the law of evolution and the economic suc- 
cess of nineteenth century industrialization, 
depreciated man’s spiritual autonomy and 
brought on the authoritarian political sys- 
tems of the twentieth century. As would 
be expected, John Stuart. Mill is appealed 
to frequently. 

Although the book is not,.and is not 
meant to be, a compendium of specific 
answers to specific political problems, some 
of the author’s most useful insights are 
contained in the final chapter entitled 
“Democratic Political Theory: Applica- 
tions.” His characterization of the essence 
of the democratic method; his brief analy- 
sis of the meanings of the rights of life, 
liberty, and property; his discussion of 
democracy and the moral imperative—all 
these are very good. 
= The Foundations of Political Theory is 
not a pioneering work by any means, and 
it is not a major work. But it is a bit 
more than simply the introductory essay 
the author terms it. It is a well-knit and 
soundly-argued exposition of a possible 
moral basis of a modern democratic politi- 
‘cal philosophy. As such it merits our 
attention. 

Mr. Greaves is also the author of a vol- 
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ume on the British constitution and of 
other works in the field of political science. 
Cart Y. EHRHART 
Professor of Philosophy 
Lebanon Valley College 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


C: M. Bowra. The Greek Experience. 
(The World Histories of Civilization.) 
Pp. xiv, 210. Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1958. 
$6.00. 


Sir Cecil Maurice Bowra, formerly Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, is 
a classical scholar of great distinction. The 
present volume is his latest addition to a 
series of authoritative works on Greek 
literature and its title is intended to convey 
the author’s own intimate perception of 
the Greek way of life. ° 

The Greek Experience covers the cen- 
turies between the time of Homer and the 
fall of Athens in 404 B.C., and includes 
within its sweep a survey of politics and 
government, poetry and drama, philosophy 
and science, religion and mythology. The 
volume is not only a brilliant testimony 
to the ever fresh vitality and glory of the 
great age of creativity that ended with - 
the Peloponnesian War but also a testi- 
monial to the deep and learned appreciation 
of an ancient culture by a modern who 
lives in an age of technology. The book 
is primarily an intellectual analysis of the 
ideas and ideals by which the Greeks lived ` 
or expected the great and the noble to live. 
The poets, philosophers, and historians 
speak for themselves and their contempo- 
raries when they set forth a vision of the 
good life and the excellence of human 
achievement. Consequently there are only 
scant and tangential references to the facts 
of social and political history and only 
illustrative use of the great historic Greek 
personalities. ‘Within his defined perspec- 
tive the author jnterrelates six centers 
of Greek experience—the political, moral, 
myth-making, literary, plastic, and rational 
—to sum up the inner meaning of Greek 
aspiration and the beauty, dignity, and 
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grace to which it gave outward and im- 
mortal expression. Not that the Greek 
ideal was without moral defects or many 
defections in daily living, but'it did estab- 
lish man as resourcefully endowed with 
reason and courageously adventurous 
enough to scrutinize and penetrate facts, 
things, men, and gods. From this sus- 
tained endeavor emerged Greek humanism 
and the possibilities of individual person- 
ality disengaged in great part, although not 
wholly, from the cosmological necessita- 
rianism which held captive the minds and 
souls of the Greeks’ Asiatic contempo- 
raries: 


The Greeks both recognized that men are 
worthy of respect in themselves, and were 
content that they should win this in the only 
life of which we have any knowledge. But 
they saw at the same time that the signif- 
cance of human behavior depends on powers 
which lie outside it, that man is not alone in 
the universe and cannot be disassociated from 
powers above and beneath him (p. 193). 


The unique splendor of the Greeks is that, 
with all their sense of the divine qualities in 
man and of his closeness to the gods, they 
knew that he was not and could not be a god, 
and they were content and proud that he 
should find his own magnificence and be ready 
to live and die for it (p. 202). 


The heroic outlook which first evolved in 
the Homeric Age and continued with slight 
changes through the Peloponnesian War to 
the fall of Athens did inspire magnificent 
deeds deserving of public recognition and 
honor, but in less noble hearts it espoused 
selfishness and arrogance to the point of 
treasonable activities against the City. A 
doctrine of the golden mean was devised 
to temper the excesses to which the heroic 
ideal might mislead but it was never widely 
accepted. ` In his admiration for the Greeks 
the author does not close his eyes to their 
moral and intellectual failures or to in- 
stances of human ‘debasement. But com- 
pared to their Asiatic contemporaries they 
shine as brightly as the Greek columns 
and their influence upon the West still 
remains a major determinant in distinguish- 
ing the cultured and civilized from the 
barbarian. 

This precious volume is of inestimable 
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help to those who wish a scholarly intro- 
duction to a. glorious heritage and of no 
less advantage. to those learned in the ways 
of the Greeks. who- wish an integrating 
synthesis. There are several judgments 
which will undoubtedly stir the reader to 
disagreement but even so it will be done 
with great reverence and not so easily. 
Rarely has so short a volume recaptured . 
so rich an experience. Sixty-four pages 
of excellent_y chosen plates document and 
adorn Sir Maurice’s observations. 

i JosrpH F. COSTANZO 
Professor of Political Philosophy 
Graduate School 
Fordham University 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Hellenism: The His- | 
tory of a Civilization. Pp. xii, 272. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
$4.50, 


In his famous chapter on “Cetology” the 
author of Moby Dick has divided his sub- 
ject into Folio, Octavo, and Duodecimo 
whales, noting the essential sameness of 
all three classes. Students of Toynbee will 
recognize in the present modest volume 
all the well-known characteristics of the 
weighty A Study of History and its sub- 
stantial abridgment by D. C. Somervell. 
Anyone reading Toynbee for the first time 
in this version will be fascinated by well- 
turned phrases such as: “The barbarian is, 
in fact, an adolescent who has lost the 
innocence cf a child without having ac- — 
quired the self-control of an adult” (p. 
13); or—speaking of Rome after Hanni- 
bal: “The world was in the power of a 
victor who had been lacerated and whose 
wounds were aching” (p. 177).° But also, 
if he is both perceptive and well-grounded, 
he will be made uneasy by the succession 
of unsupported assertions and by 4 narra- 
tive that unfolds like a scenario. In Toyn- 
bee history is presented as a series of 
crises in which fatal decisions are made, 
sometimes by choice, more often by acci- 
dent. The author suggests, for example, 
that the future lay in the balance when 
Caesar was held for ransom by pirates 
(p. 188). He also reflects on the changes 
that might have occurred had neither 
Herod nor Jesus been born Jews—a cir- 
cumstance that he attributes to Antiochus’ 
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ill advised violence to the Temple of Jeru- 
salem (pp. 190-191). He likes to think 
of the Athenians as missing their great 
opportunity to unite: the Hellenes when 
they decided to use the tribute to solve 
unemployment and to build the Parthenon 
(p. 108). There is more than a hint now 
and then of the approach to history that 
begins, “for the want of a nail the shoe 
was lost.” 

But Toynbee. keeps hammering at his 
main theme, the tragic failure of the Hel- 
lenic society to unite. This explains his 
partiality for Augustus (p. 202), for Philip 
(p. 154), and for Diocletian (p. 241). 
Occasionally he twists the evidence in favor 
of a cherished view. The root of all evil, 
he believes, lay in the Hellenic penchant 
for “man-worship,” and he cites Protago- 
ras’ dictum that “man is the measure of 
‘all things” to prove his point. But Pro- 
tagoras had something quite different in 
mind, as every reader of the Theaetetus 
knows: the relativity of human knowledge. 

Like Plutarch Toynbee is also a moralist, 
and like him he sees a moral resemblance 
between that ill-assorted pair Agis of 
Sparta and Tiberius Gracchus. Toynbee 
goes much further, however, when he com- 
pares both with Jesus of Nazareth, calling 
Tiberius: a “gentle Roman martyr aristo- 
crat” (p. 226). To those familiar with the 
facts about that dashing young Roman 
imperialist the term “martyr” is singularly 
inappropriate. But Toynbee sees in him a 
man who appealed to the subject majority 
of the women and the poor, the group that 
finally made itself felt under Christian 
auspices. 

But Hellenism is emphatically a book to 
be read. Those who reject its conclusions 
will be forced to look sharply to the de- 
fense of their own. 

TRUESDELL $S. BRONN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


J. D. B. MLER. -The Commonwealth in 
the World. Pp. 308. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. $5.00. 


Although there has been a wealth of 
writing within recent years on individual 
Commonwealth countries and on special 
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aspects of Commonwealth relations, sur- 
prisingly little attention has been given to 
the Commonwealth as a whole. For this 
reason, the volume by Professor Miller is 
particularly welcome. 

The author views the “Commonwealth,” 

r “Commonwealth of Nations,” as com- 
prising Britain and the independent mem- 
ber countries of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana. Potential 
members of the Commonwealth, to which 
brief attention is given, include Nigeria, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the Federation of the West Indies, 
all of which may acquire an independent 
status within the near future. An exami- 
nation is made of the development of the 
national interests and the effect of Com- 
monwealth membership upon foreign and 
domestic policies. 

Perhaps the chief contribution of this 
volume lies in its analysis of the ties which 
bind, of the centripetal forces which serve 
to unite, this unique association of inde- 
pendent states. These include substantial 
“negative agreement” on certain broad 
issues, especially anti-communism and anti- 
colonialism; economic advantages of Com- 
monwealth membership, including imperial 
preference, British investment and eco- 
nomic aid, and membership and partici- 
pation by most Commonwealth members 
in the Sterling Area; and active encourage- 
ment of Commonwealth association in 
various ways by Britain. The author finds 
some significance in “shared values and 
ideals” and in the “mutual sympathy aris- 
ing from the prevalence of parliamentary 
institutions,” but considers these inade- 
quate to explain the continuation of Com- 
monwealth association. The Common- 
wealth “imposes no burdens. It provides 
contacts, opportunities, economic advan- 
tages, British good will and the sense of 
belonging” (p. 275). In short, it is a “con- 
cert of convenience.” 

Viewing the Commonwealth as a “con- 
cert of convenience,” the author may well 
have maximized the significance of eco- 
nomic factors and have minimized that of 
“shared values and-ideals.” ‘The reviewer 
might question some of the interpretations 
placed on the role played by individual 
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members of the Commonwealth. The re- 
viewer is skeptical, though he knows that 
this point of view is widely accepted, that 
Canada serves in any unique way as a 
“go-between for Britain and the United 
States,’ and as a “middle term between 
the other two points of the triangle” (pp. 
133-34). But these are minor reservations 
to a volume which provides not only a pro- 
vocative, but also a thoughtful and realistic, 
appraisal of the bases for the continuing 
unity within the Commonwealth. 

The reviewer also feels that the author 
has made some sound comments on Ameri- 
can attitudes and United States policies to- 
ward the Commonwealth. After all of the 
conditions and exceptions have been noted, 
the basic fact remains that, “if we take a 
broad view of American policy as a whole, 
it has in no way been hostile to either the 
existence or the extension of the Common- 
wealth” (p. 296). 

TAYLOR COLE 
Professor of Political Science © 
Duke University 


A. P. THORNTON. The Imperial Idea and 
Its Enemies: A Study in British Power. 
Pp. xiv, 370. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1959. $7.50. 


The idea of imperialism achieved its 
greatest respectability in Britain in the era 
of Gladstone and Disraeli. Both were im- 
perialists but for different reasons. If one 
stressed idealism—national pride. and the 
carrying of a burden—the other realisti- 
cally saw the advantages of imperialism 
for trade and strategy. Also, again fol- 
lowing the fashion of the time, both were 
imperial expansionists. 

But imperialism would go out of fashion. 
Sharp was the contrast when late-comer 
imperialists took over certain governments 
in Europe: in the 1930’s it was quite un- 
wise for high-thinking Englishmen to speak 
of anything ruthless in Britain’s imperial 
past. Did the imperial idea find itself out- 
moded in Britain because of a new ideal- 
ism, or because of the new difficulties in 
competing with imperialism elsewhere—the 
new Japan or the Third Reich? Even if 
the world-wide competition could be met— 
which’.it could not—could the old imperial 
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order any longer surmount the inherent 
competitior. of rising national feeling? 

The author takes us on an interesting 
journey that traces the rise and decline of 
the idea of imperialism back of all this. 
The idea had to give ground to its enemies. 
It was the combined assault of World War 
I, of the driving impulse of nationalism, of 
democracy, of world-wide competition, that 
accounted for the changes in attitude to- 
ward the British Empire by the men in 
power and out and by the ‘British, public 
during the past century. 

Sharp indeed is the contrast between the 
old imperial idea and the contemporary 
British Commonwealth, whose strength is 
in the like-mindedness of its member na- 
tions. “Not all imperialism is power-im- 
perialism,” the author points out. Every- 
one knows how badly the recursion of the 
old idea misfired in the Suez episode of 
1956. 

The author daa the impacts of 
the Boer War and the two World Wars. 
Here is one author who can discuss British 
power and imperialism without troubling 
himself abcut most of Britain’s nineteenth- 
century wars. There are, for example, the 
pros and cons of Palmerston as an im- 
perialist without an awareness of such in- 
direct imperialism as that which brought 
on the Crimean War. It is taken for 
granted thet the reader already knows the 
historical record, the actualities of the Brit- 
ish empire, the naval interpretations, and 
the “economic jewel” of India idea. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


J. H. M. SALMON. The French Religious 
Wers in English Political Thought. Pp.’ 
vii, 202. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1659. $4.00. 


Between 1562 and 1598 France’ was 
racked by civil wars which threatened not 
only order:y government, but even civili- 
zation itself. One main reason for these 
wars was the desire of the Protestant 
Huguenots to achieve hegemony, or at 
least toleration; this they succeeded in do- 
ing under the Edict of Nantes of 1598. 
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This civil conflict in France stimulated po- 
litical thinking of two main types. On the 
- one side there were the Monarchomachs 
who advocated active resistance to royal 
oppression. Their viewpoint was expressed 
mainly in the Franco-Gallia (1573), by 
Francis Hotman, and the Vindiciae Contra 
Tyrannos (1579), whose probable author 
was Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay. On the 
other side Jean Bodin, in his Six Livres de 
la Republique (1576), argued for a royal 
sovereignty which should involve “supreme 
power over all citizens and subjects, un- 
restrained by law.” 

During the generation which followed the 
Edict of Nantes these two contrasted theo- 
ries of political sovereignty were examined 
by such Dutch and German jurists as 
. Althusius, Arnisaeus, Grotius, and Besold, 
by the criteria of Roman Law. These legal 
analysts perceived that both French view- 
points had certain common presuppositions. 
Thus they worked out certain combinations 
of French ideas which either extended the 
original arguments or attempted compro- 
mises between them. 

This French political thought, developed 
and elaborated by the German and Dutch 
intermediaries, deeply influenced English 
thinking concerning government between 
1642 and 1689. In the former year the 
English Parliament started an armed re- 
volt against King Charles I, for what was 
thought to be his arbitrary rule; and the 
conflict thus precipitated was not finally 
settled till the Revolution of 1688, when 
Parliament offered the Crown to Dutch 
Wiliam and his wife, Mary, and thus es- 
tablished limited monarchy. Since the 
French political thought of the sixteenth 
century was well known in England, it was 
employed both by the Royalists, who sup- 
ported the King, and the anti-Royalists, 
who supported Parliament, in expounding 
their respective viewpoints. 

In this book Mr. Salmon gives a clear 
and authoritative account of this develop- 
ment. He has consulted and mastered, not 
merely the French originals, and their Ger- 
man and Dutch commentators, but also the 
vast literature—both in pamphlets and in 
substantial tomes—which the struggle be- 
tween King and Parliament produced in 
England. He thus demonstrates what he 
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calls “the extent to which seventeenth cen- 
tury Englishmen consciously adapted French 
theory and example to their own needs.” 
Norman V. Hope 
Chaiian, The Department of History 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Kraus Eprstern. Matthias Erzberger and . 
the Dilemma of German Democracy. 
Pp. xiii, 473. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959. $10.00. 

On August 26, 1921, Matthias Erzberger, 

a chief architect of the Weimar govern- 

ment, was shot and murdered by political 

opponents as he wandered with a friend 
along the countryside near Bad Griesbach 
in the Black Forest. His companion, also 
shot, was able to drag himself along until 
he encountered “a fashionable lady vaca- 
tioner from Hamburg.” When he told her 
his story her reply was “How could you 
go walking with a man like Erzberger!” 

Perhaps more than any other passage in 

this volume this describes the atmosphere 


_ of the Germany of post World War I and 


the violent conflict between the Weimar 
idea and the person of Erzberger on the 
one hand and Wilhemine Prussian aris- 
tocracy on the other: 

Viewed superficially one could say that 
the author has written a history of Ger- 
man politics for the decade before World 
War I and the period during that struggle. 
But it is much more than this, for it is an 
extremely readable and fascinating analy- 
sis of the factors inside Germany which 
from the start made the Weimar regime a 
necessary failure. Much has been writ- 
ten about the fault ‘of the Allies in dealing 
with defeated Germany. In portraying the 
inevitable struggle between the Junkers and 
a tailor’s son, between the traditional mon- 
archists and the parliamentarian, between 
the Protestant majority and the devout 
Catholic, the author portrays the internal 
contradictions which aided in dooming 
Weimar and ultimately led to Hitler. And 
it is all related in an accurately docu- 
mented but nevertheless colorful account. 
Thus: “The ruling class of the Wilhemine 
Empire was quite unwilling to accept the 
son of-a Buttenhausen tailor—the log- 
cabin myth had no potency in Germany.” 
Later, in discussing relations between 
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Chancellor Betham and Erzberger in 1914, 
the latter quoted the Chancellor as fol- 
lows: “How do you [Erzberger] manage 
to have so many bright ideas all the time. 
I never have any!” . 

But aside from this insight into all the 
conflicting currents of German life,. the 
- book is also a vivid account of the rough 
and tumble of professional politics and 
particularly the personal power-politics 
waged in the Germany of that period. 
Against bitter internal opposition, Erz- 
berger became a leader of the left-wing of 
the Zentrum (Catholic) perty. He was an 
agitator, an organizer, and a pamphleteer 
and often his methods were Machiavellian. 


With his extraordinary ability he became | 


a leading statesman and politician during 
World War I. He headed the German 
propaganda efforts in neutral countries. It 
was he who led the effort to keep Italy out 
of the war and who was one of the Armi- 
stice Commissioners in 1918. But it was 


also he who was blamed by his enemies for ` 


the Versailles Treaty. Although his own 
methods for achieving an objective were 
sometimes questionable, he was without 
reason smeared by his enemies. For ex- 
ample, the upstart tailor’s son became an 
“illegitimate child.” Money placed abroad 
for-propaganda use became a supposed per- 
sonal fortune exported in evasion of the 
German currency laws, and so forth. 

Any student of Germany, anyone inter- 
ested in the international relations of ‘the 
period, anyone fascinated by politics should 
read this book. 

RALPH F. BISCHOFF 

Professor of Law and Associate Dean 

New York University 

School of Law 


Lupwic DEHIO. Germany and World Poli- 


tics in the Twentieth Century. Trans- 


lated by Dieter Pevsner. Pp. 141. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. $4.00. 


This book by an eminent German his- 
torian consists of five essays originally pub- 
lished separately in several German’ jour- 
nals. The translation is excellent, and the 
author’s gift for expressing himself comes 
through very well. Although several of 
the essays. are academic studies and others 


were written for current periodicals, the: 
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five together make a harmonious collection 
dealing with the part played by Germany 
in the politics of this century. One is re- 
minded somewhat of Meinecke’s little book 
The Germcn Catastrophe, in that the re- 
flections of Professor Dehio throw much 
light not only on vital events but also re- 
veal the ideas of Germans about these 
events. 

The first essay is a brilliant analysis of 
the impact of two world wars on Germany 
and how they came about. The next two 
essays, which historians will appreciate, 
cover the critical developments of German 
imperialism and nationalism up to 1918: 
The final two essays on Versailles after 
thirty-five years and the passing of the 
European system reveal the author at his 
best. 

Rising to an eloquently written conclu- 
sion in the final pages, Professor Dehio 
demonstrates how, sheltered by American 
power, “European policy is beginning to 
follow positively parasitical lines. -Exploit- 
ing the cover offered by American efforts, 
it is either avoiding efforts of its own, or 
else directing any efforts it might make to- 
wards a ptrely egocentric particularism in 
the vague hope that these puny particular- 
isms may together amount to.a third force 
in the world, between the two giants.” All- 
these complex phenomena, he concludes, 
“can be included within a single concept: 


the concept of the dying European sys- 


tem. Thaz system is lying in ruins, but 
its spirit “ives on, not so much among 
statesmen, who have become increasingly 
like officers without armies, as among their 
peoples, whose deep-seated instincts pro- 
test agains: the idea that the ruins should 
be usefully employed to help create a new 
concept” (p. 140). 

Thus he illuminates the specific dangers 
of the European and German situation and 
the general concept which characterizes it 


—‘‘the concept of a dying system of states 


whose spirit survives and whose obsolete 
conditions threaten to poison the creation 
of new ones.” Written before the achieve- 
ment of Franco-German rapprochement, 
and the inauguration of the European 
Market, the author’s words still ring true. 
For if Western Europe, and particularly 
Germany, ignoring the hostile barbarian 
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world on its frontier, once more loses its 
sense of proportion and fails to appreciate 
“the special responsibility she bears to the 
West as the power that wielded the last 
and most terrible of all European hegemo- 
nies,” the future is dark indeed. 

This little book which the author hoped 
would “make a modest contribution to the 
consolidation of our ideas,” has certainly 
clarified a whole period of recent history, 
and sharpened its salient aspects. 

James K. PoLLock 

Chairman and Professor, Department 

of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


A. H. Ropertrson. European Institutions: 
Co-operation: Integration: Unification. 
(Library of World Affairs, No. 44.) Pp. 
xix, 372. New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1959. $7.75. 


The United States of Europe may still 
lie far in the future but developments have 
now reached a point where one can speak 
of “the labyrinth of European integration,” 
as Mangone calls it. To master that maze, 
a Baedeker: is needed such as the book 
here examined. It was written by A. H. 
Robertson, a British lawyer who is Coun- 
sellor in the Office of the Clerk of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe. His previous publications include 
The Council of Europe: Its Structure, 
Functions and Achievements (1956) which 
was reviewed in this journal (Vol. 312, 
July 1957, pp. 138-9); and Legal Prob- 
lems of European Integration (1957). He 
is a member of the Editorial Committee 
of the European Yearbook. 

The present work deals with seven major 
organizations and eight smaller or more 
specialized agencies. It does not discuss 
bodies created by the United Nations such 
as the Economic Commission for Europe. 
In addition to good Bibliographies and an 
Index, there are 120 pages of Appendices 
in which are reprinted, usually in full, most 
of the basic treaties and documents - in- 
volved. < 

The. book is a Baedeker but it is more 
than that. It is an incisive analysis of 
what is coming to be known as “the law 
of international institutions.” Particularly 
noteworthy is the last chapter on rational- 
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izing European institutions. Dr. Robertson 
argues for a Greater Europe which might 
be evolved from a merger of the Council 
of Europe with the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation and which 
would also embrace four technical agen- 
cies: Conference of Ministers of Trans- 
port, Civil Aviation Conference, Customs 
Cooperation Council, and Organization for 
Nuclear Research. The defense functions 
of the Western European Union (WEU) 
would be transferred to a restricted group 
within the framework of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) and what 
was left of WEU would be absorbed by 
Greater Europe. As a result of rationaliza- 
tion, there would be a single organ of 
ministerial co-operation supervising all in- 
tergovernmental activities, along with one 
parliamentary assembly. In other words, 
the proposal looks to increased intergovern- 
mental relations, rather than to supra- 
nationalism or federalism, as a practical 
minimum program for further advance. 
NATO, the Six-Power Communities, and 
smaller regional organizations like Benelux 
would, at least for the time being, be left 
out of Robertson’s “Grand Design.” 

The study is an authoritative, scholarly, 
and well reasoned contribution to the litera- 
ture of European integration. It should 
be widely used. 

Rocer H. WELLS 

Professor of Political Science 

- Bryn Mawr College 


Rosert Srrausz-HupÉé and others. Pro- 
tracted Confiict. (A Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute Book.) Pp. xvii, 203. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
$3.95. 


Most of the existing studies of the Com- 
munists’ international strategy and tactics, 
while placing almost exclusive stress upon 
communism as a social or economic ide- 
ology, ignore the significance of commu- 
nism as-a doctrine and a technique of 
conflict. In general, this study analyzes 
the intermediate range of challenges posed 
to the Western alliance by the Communists, 
particularly those operations which enable 
the Communists to carry on “nibbling ex- 
pansion” at the expense of the free world 
without provoking the United States to 
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unleash the full force of its nuclear power. 
The analysis here proceeds from the con- 
cept of the protracted conflict as an his- 
torical phenomenon to the Communist 
strategies, the Communists’ view of conflict, 
how an indirect approach is used to have 
no military showdown, the techniques of 
deception and distraction, the monopoly 
of initiative, the tactics of attrition, the 
implications of such tactics, the reasons 
for the present plight of the West and for 
the success of the Communists’ “political 
technology,” and the approaching crisis. 
The Appendix contains a reprinted article 
on “Communist Psychological Warfare.” 

To the reviewer this is one of the great 
books of the recent years. Although it 
is loaded with footnotes, the content also 
shows how the members of the Foreign 
Policy Institute utilized their time discuss- 
ing. the various issues, as well as the results 
of their trips to American missions around 
the world—under a grant from the Rich- 
ardson Foundation. One could, in fact, 
safely say that the recommendation made 
by the late Secretary of State Dulles 
to Eisenhower to read Overstreet’s book 
should be now replaced by a directive by 
President. Eisenhower to the Department 
of State to study systematically this work. 
In fact, let us hope that President Bisen- 
hower will read carefully this work before 
he will weaken and attend another fateful 
“summit meeting.” 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Professor and Chairman, Departments 
of Political Science and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


RALPH TALCOTT FISHER, JR. Pattern for 
Soviet Youth: A Study of the Congresses 
of the Komsomol, 1918-1954. (Studies 
of- the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University.) Pp. xvii, 452. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. $6.75. 


The series of the studies of the Russian 
Institute, Columbia University, has been 
enriched by R. T., Fishers Pattern for 
Soviet Youth. The study covers the years 
1918 to 1954 and presents the Communist 
League of Youth not statistically, but dy- 
namically, as it gradually appeared in the 
proceedings and resolutions of the twelve 
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congresses held during the period under 
study. With respect to earlier years, when 
the congresses were frequent, two or three 
are treated as a group; with respect to 
later years—beginning- with 1936—each 
congress is devoted a particular chapter. 
The author gives carefully checked infor- 
mation on the enrollment—twenty-two 
thousand in 1918, about nineteen million 
in 1954—or. the composition of the indi- 
vidual congresses whenever possible with 
sex, age, ethnic, educational, and class dis- 
tribution, on the general role ascribed to 
the Komsorol by the omnipotent leaders 
of the Communist Party, on the relation- 
ship between the two organizations, and 
especially on the content of Party direc- 
tions conveyed, through the Komsomol, to 
the Soviet youth. Obviously, the con- 
crete directions changed concomitantly with 
changes in the proximate goals of the Party 
leaders. What proved to be stable is the 
demand for a most difficult combination of 
iron discipline with initiative; with time, 
the accent shifted more and more to the 
former. Early dreams of some Komsomol | 
leaders about a semi-autonomous youth or- 
ganization soon dissipated; the Komsomol 
leaders were told that they had to act not 
as independent agents, but as obedient 
servants of the Party apparatus. 

Reading the book, one revives Soviet 
history—the great struggles for power, 
Stalin’s ascent, the purges, the postwar 
terrorism, the first steps of the now de- 
funct collective leadership. The main 
traits of Soviet organization are well re- 


flected: absolute contempt for “legitimacy,” 


despite grandiloquent statements to the 
contrary; the absolute unity of the pattern 
of organization—the Komsomol is struc- 
tured exactly in the image of the Party; 
the principle “all power to the Party” 
clearly appearing in the fact that all Kom- 
somol functionaries, except those of the 
lowest levels, are members of the Commu- 
nist party imposed by Party secretaries. 
Dr, Fisher concludes his study by ex- 
pressing the hope that it will be followed 
by others piercing through the crust of 
formal organization to the level of informal 
organization and of the motivations opera- 
tive among the members; it is this purpose 
to which his work is mainly devoted. This 
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hardly will be the case. For the period 
covered, his study will be final, because 
the Komsomol now embraces one-third of 
the eligible age groups, so that the profile 
of a model “Komsomolite” can hardly 
differ from the profile of a model Soviet 
youth, and, so long as the Iron Curtain 
exists, the latter remains unknowable. But 
let us hope that Dr. Fisher will cover later 
developments in the same lucid manner as 
he has covered the years up to 1954. 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 

Fordham University 

Professor of Sociology 

Marymount College 


M. S. ANDERSON. Britain’s Discovery of 
Russia, 1553-1815. Pp. vii, 245. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. $6.75. 


Mr. M. S. Anderson, Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics, has written 
a fascinating book—an account of Anglo- 
Russian relations covering over two and 
a half centuries, from the days of Wil- 
loughby and Chancellor, who “discovered” 
` Muscovy, to the Congress of Vienna. The 
study deals with a variety of subjects per- 
taining to the complex relationship of the 
two’ nations. To accomplish this the 
author has scrutinized a mass of documen- 
tary evidence, official and private English 
and Russian sources some of which have 
_ been hardly known to the historian. 

The over-all picture of Anglo-Russian 
relations is a very uneven one: during the 
early period, which is virtually the first 
half of the period concerned, Moscow as 
a nonentity state played a minor part in 
continental affairs and for this reason 
served more as an object of curiosity than 
. a weighty diplomatic factor. Since the 
death of Peter I, however, curiosity began 
to yield to a realization of Russia’s grow- 
ing economic importance. Political and 
diplomatic aspects began to assume greater 
prominence only by the end of the eight- 
eenth century. Throughout this period 
England’s interest centered around the dis- 
covery of trade routes by way of the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea to Persia and beyond 
and later by way of the Baltic ports with 
© Russia. It may be of interest to note 
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that some individual English writers dem- 
onstrated a keener interest in Russia and 
their accounts in turn stimulated others in 
broader aspects of the little known eastern 
state. Among the pioneering writers may 
be mentioned Fletcher, Richardson, Coxe, 
and Tooke. 

The events that forced England and Rus- 
sia into closer political collaboration were 
largely connected with the French Revo- 
lution. And if there ever was a justified 
case for the belief that familiarity breeds 
contempt, Anglo-Russian relations fully 
prove it. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century English russophobia became an 
established fact. The pity of it is that 
the familiarity that’ bred the phobia was 
not accompanied by badly needed informa- 
tion. The average knowledge of Russia 
in England in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century was as superficial as it was 
in the sixteenth century. The concluding 
sentence of Anderson is worth citing: 
“There are few better examples of the 
tenacity with which popular conceptions of 
the nature of an alien society, once estab- 
lished, are adhered to, or of the slowness 
with which they are eroded by time and 
facts.” 

To this may be added that it is equally 
fascinating to observe the recurrent russo- 
phile and russophobe sentiments in Eng- 
land: when Russian aid was sought, par- 
ticularly her manpower, the Russian people 
were spoken of as the young, promising 
gifted nation: when the- sought aid was no 
more needed a quick reversal would re- 
appear and the picture of a backward, 
dangerous Asiatic horde casting a shadow 
across the continent of Europe would domi- 
nate public opinion. Britain’s Discovery 
of Russia is a refreshingly objective study 
written in the best scholarly tradition. 
Amidst prevailing current partisanship 
which continues to clutter up the field of 
historical writing this book holds out a 
promise that true scholarship is still pos- 
sible. American students of Russian his- 
tory should read this book for more than 
one reason. 
ANATOLE G. MAzour 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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EpwarD HALLETT Carr. A History of 
Soviet Russia, Vol. I: Socialism in One 
Country, 1924-1926. Pp. x, 557. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1958. 
$7.50. 


This volume, in spite of its bulk, 
merely the first of three which E. H. Care 
is devoting to the crucial turning point in 
Soviet development from which Stalinism 
was to emerge. In it the author has set 
the stage for the principal act dealing with 
the struggle for power in the twenties. 

In Part One, Carr indulges in a broadly 
conceived essay on his philosophy of Rus- 
sian history stressing the continuity be- 
tween Soviet rule and preceding regimes 
and the ability of the Bolsheviks to become 
attuned to Russian conditions and needs. 
He then takes up several aspects of Rus- 
sian society which were neglected in the 
four previous volumes: the family, the 
Orthodox Church, literature, and law and 
jurisprudence. The persistence of tradi- 
tional ways is emphasized in Carr’s treat- 
ment of-the failure of certain Bolsheviks 
to abolish the family and to effect the 
“withering away” of the state by viewing 
legal norms and the judiciary with skepti- 
cism. In discussing the Orthodox Church 
Carr ignores the strong movement for auto- 
cephaly which existed among Orthodox 
Ukrainians in the twenties. On the literary 
front Carr includes the ill-fated Proletkult 
movement and the fleeting freedom granted 
to fellow-traveling writers as well as the 
Smena Vekk movement among the émigyés 
and the “Eurasian” historical ‘school. 

In another chapter the Communist party 
is viewed in terms of its changing class 
composition, and its self-image is diagnosed 
in the harsh light of reality and Len- 
in’s disillusionment over the uncontrolled 
growth of Soviet bureaucracy. Among the 
most rewarding chapters is the fourth in 
which ‘the: personalities of Trotsky, Zino- 
viev, Kamenev, Bukharin, and Stalin are 
treated in concise sketches, which include 
references to -revealing appraisals of them 
made by other Bolsheviks. 

However, almost two-thirds of this pre- 
‘liminary volume is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the economic background to the 
struggle for power in which the debate over 

economic policy played a key role. In a 


.in a third world war with the West: 
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seemingly endless chapter of 140 pages the 
state of agriculture is thoroughly discussed 
with almost suffocating documentation. In 
spite of the detail—which conveys some- 
thing of the confusion reigning in the Party 
at that time regarding the agricultural 
problem—Carr does succeed in emphasizing 
the dilemma which confronted the Soviet 
rulers as tney endeavored to raise agri- 
cultural output by granting concessions to 
the more. ble peasants and still remain 
faithful to their dogma. Shorter chapters 
are devoted to industry, labor, domestic 
and foreign trade, finance and credit, and 
to planning. 

Carr has, if anything, enhanced the high 
standard which he set in earlier volumes. 
One can’ only. wish him continued success 
as he maintains his unrelenting pace in 
this prodigious effort. 

Joun S. RESHETAR, JR. 

Associate Professor of Political x 

' Science | 

University of Washington 


H. S.: DINERSTEIN. War and the Soviet 
Union: Nuclear Weapons and the Revo- 
lution in Soviet Military and Political 
Thinking. Pp. 268. New York: Fred- 
‘erick A: Praeger, 1959. $5.50. 


This bock, prepared for the United 
States Air Sorce by the RAND Corpora- 
tion; reviews Soviet military thinking since 
the end of World War II and concludes 
that there has taken place’ since Stalin’s 
death, specifically during 1955, a’ complete 
revolution in Soviet ‘strategy for engaging 
This 
has involved the scrapping of the older 
view, endorsed by Stalin, that in war only 
the “permanently operating forces” deter- 
mine the outcome; and that-such factors 
as surprise have relatively: slight effect on 
the final result.. It has now been realized, 
according to the author, that the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons would result in 
devastation on such a scale that the first 
blow may be decisive; hence, the Soviet 
Union, must be prepared to anticipate such 
a danger by a “pre-emptive war’—one 
designed to avert.an attack. This is defi- 
nitely something quite different from a 

“preventive war.’ 
The material on which these conclusions 
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are based consists principally of articles 
that have appeared in the leading Russian 
_military and scientific journals, public pro- 
nouncements made from’time to time by 
responsible leaders, and opinions expressed 
in the Soviet organs, Pravda and Ižvestia. 
The kaleidoscopic changes that have oc- 
curred in the leadership of the Communist 
party are used to demonstrate that the 
outcome of the struggle between competing 
theories has involved the political fortunes 
of more than one of the rivals for leader- 
ship. 

Within the limits set by the author, this 
method represents a plausible approach to 
the problem of present Soviet strategy. 
But where many of the relevant facts are 
veiled in official secrecy, the conclusions 


are tentative and will not command uni- ` 


versal acceptance. Moveover, one has a 
feeling that a longer view and a better 
historical perspective would have yielded 
sounder conclusions. Indeed, the historical 
precedents to which the writer appeals in 
at least two cases hardly support his argu- 
ments. 
which he cites as an example of an alliance 
that failed to deter Germany from attack- 
ing France, actually involved no actual 
commitments, as far as Britain was con- 
cerned, and hence invited rather than de- 
terred aggression. In the second case, 
Soviet suspicions and fears are not pri- 
-marily to be ascribed to anything the non- 
communist world has done or not done to 
the Soviet Union, as President Roosevelt 
discovered, but is necessarily the result of 
their deliberate cultivation of hatred of the 
West, and the constant exacerbation of all 
relations with capitalistic countries, which 
has been a settled policy of the Commu- 
nists since Lenin first laid it down. It 
serves, among other purposes, to justify the 
iron discipline exercised by their dictator- 
ship. 

One wonders also whether Soviet pro- 
nouncements can be taken at their face 
value, as the author seems to have done. 
The revolutionists early had recourse to 
Aesopian language to veil their real mean- 
ing from the censor and this practice has 
been taken over by the Communists in 
dealing with the outside world. 

A question left unanswered by this book 


The Triple Entente of 1905-1907, 
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and indeed not even raised is whether the 
purely. military factors will determine the 
outcome of the struggle. We may be well 
advised not to overlook these but it would 
also be well to bear in mind that other 
less obvious forces such as national morale 
have sometimes more than counterbalanced 
the purely physical factors. 
Stuart R. TOMPKINS 
Research Professor, Emeritus 
University of Oklahoma 


_ BARBARA Warp. Five Ideas that Change 


the World. (The Aggrey-Fraser-Guggis- 
berg Lectures.) Pp. 188. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company for the Uni- 
_ versity College of Ghana, 1959. $3.75. 
The material contained in this small 
book by Barbara Ward is not new. The 
well-known British economist has presented 
it frequently before, in many magazine 


‘articles and previous books, notably her 


excellent volume, The Interplay of East 
and West. , 

_ What is new is the communication of 
this material to a non-Western audience as 
lectures in a series established by Premier 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana as the “Ag- 
grey-Fraser-Guggisberg Lectures” to com- 
memorate the work of three Englishmen in 
the educational advance of the the Gold 
Coast, now Ghana. Without these three 
men, says Nkrumah in his foreword, 
“Ghana could not now lay claim to be as 
advanced in the educational field as any 
territory on the African continent.” Bar- 
bara Ward, married to Commander Sir 
Robert Jackson, chairman of Ghana’s de- 
velopment commission, and now known as 


` Lady Jackson, is well qualified to analyze 


what she calls “points of conflict and co- 
operation” between the West and non- 
Western societies. 

In discussing with her Accra audience the 
“five ideas that change the world”-—nation- 
alism, industrialism, colonialism, commu- 
nism, and internationalism—Barbara Ward 
displays both the qualities and the weak- 
nesses of her recent work. She under- 
stands, and sympathizes with, the rejection 
of colonialism by peoples who have lived 
or still live under the rule of Western 
nations—but would like to see the West- 
ern colonial powers have an opportunity 
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to make amends for previous failures by 
fulfilling the expectations they had aroused 
in the past, often without satisfying them. 
She is keenly aware that nationalism is ‘an 
important feature of every people’s devel- 
opment—but she is concerned about “the 
dark face” it shows in many areas, specifi- 
cally referring to the Middle East. 

She recognizes that the newly develop- 
ing countries desire to achieve the indus- 
trialization attained over the past | two 
centuries by the Western nations—but 
points out that “in his tremendous advance 
from primitive agriculture to dynamic in- 
' dustrialization,” man “has taken some of 
his old problems along”; and she warns 
that countries short on resources will have 
to make harsh choices about what they can 
and cannot ‘do. 
nism, with its political inflexibility, has not 
yet shown “that it can do more than drive 
societies at breakneck speed through the 
‘sound barrier’ of modernization”—a state- 
ment which seems out of date about 
Russia. 

In the international sphere nonalign- 
ment, she contends, offers no more security 
_ than a seesaw—“the posture of maximum 
instability.” The Communists must shed 
their vision of a total and universal world 
order. But the Western powers, for their 
part, need to gain a consistent view of the 
world—‘‘a sense of community and respon- 
sibility shared with all mankind,” which 
they do not possess today. 

These are all unimpeachable views, de- 
veloped with a nice balance between ideals 
and realities. But in reading Barbara 
Ward’s writings, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that they are concerned with 
“forces,” “factors,” and “processes” rather 
than with human beings. In her cool ap- 
praisal of contending ideologies she makes 
no allowances: for the emotions which in- 
spire human beings to seek change—for 
good or ill—and which are today, as they 
have been ‘throughout history, the main- 
spring of growth and the source of survival 
through adaptation to or creation of new 
conditions. This noticeable lack makes her 
~ often sound like a well-meaning but rather 
grim school teacher intent on instructing 
peoples who are still young in political 
and technological experience on the way 


She believes that commu- ` 
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they should live—preferably the way of 
Western Christians. The approach is com- 
mendable and constructive. But, one 
wants to ask, is it practicable, or even 
desirable, given the present circumstances 
of the non-Western countries? May they 
not have tc work out a pattern of their 
own, for which Western experience may be 
only a partial guide? One would like to 
see Barbara Ward explore these questions 
in her future writings. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 
Foreign Folicy Association 
Director, Non-Western Civilizations 
Program 
University of Rochester 


Jonn H. Hezz. International Politics in the 
Atomic Aze. Pp. viii, 360. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. $6.00.” 


As the author puts it, “this is an old- 
fashioned kind of book.” It relies on 
thoughtful analysis of history and exami- 
nation of ideas and concepts to make its 
undogmatic case for accommodation and 
universalism as tentative answers to the 
nuclear dilemma of current world politics. 

In a previous work, Political Realism and 
Political Idealism (1951), Herz entered his 
major briez in the “great debate” on Mor- 
genthau’s pcwer analysis. His plea there 
was for recognition of the political value, 
even defined in power terms, of the set 
of principles and policies loosely grouped 
under the heading “realist liberalism.” The 
present study reasserts that view, with 
emphasis on those programs which the 
author feels requisite to human survival 
in the nuclear age. The contrast between 
classical and realist liberalism, in his words, 
is between the traditional “love-thy-neigh- 
bor” morality and the “love-thy-neighbor- 
if-you-love-yourself” argument which the 
nuclear threat makes valid today. 

Most of the major concepts of modern 


international relations are re-examined in 


the light of the atithor’s thesis that “per- 
meability” of the state resulting from 
nuclear weapons has essentially modified 
the role of the traditional “territorial” 
state. Most governments can no longer 
perform the political function of defense— 
even the great superpowers can do so only 
partially. Measurements of relative na- 
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tional power become meaningless at the 
saturation capacity; moreover the certainty 
of retaliatory destruction of even the larg- 
- est states has profoundly modified any 
instrumental meaning of sovereignty. 

In this situation the world now has a 
new kind of power vacuum—not the terri- 
torial vacuum of a weak state, but the 
functional vacuum resulting from inade- 
quate means for maintaining what Niebuhr 
has called “the minimal community of the 
fate of the common threat of nuclear 
annihilation.” 

Herz’ two concluding chapters present 
his “Plan for a Holding Operation,” which 
explores almost all the recent proposals for 
at least minimal accommodation between 
East and West, and an analysis of ‘Uni- 
versalism as Alternative to the Power Di- 
lemma,” which similarly surveys existing 
patterns on which stronger integrating de- 
velopments toward a world polity might 
be based. In each he is careful to avoid 
utopianism, to trace out what seems possi- 
ble when what seems desirable is clearly 
not to be. 

The author has written a wise book— 
a major contribution to the necesary re- 
evaluation of political concepts in the con- 
temporary world. He offers a refreshing 
contrast both to the pure power doctri- 
naires and to the pure utopians in inter- 
national relations. 

OLIVER BENSON 

Professor of Government 

University of Oklahoma 
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ROBERT E. LANE. Political Life: Why 
People Get Involved in Politics. Pp. 374. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959. $7.50. 


What’s in a name? When I entered 
Poland in May 1959 with Political Life in 
my baggage, the customs officials at the 
border promptly impounded it. Despite 
prolonged protest I did not get it back 
until I left the country two weeks later. 
I rather doubt that the Polish authorities 
would have found Professor Lane’s book 
very dangerous if they had taken the 
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trouble to read it. It is not a controver- 
sial volume. However, they would have 
found it a most extraordinary source of 
information about political life in the 
United States. 

The field of inquiry dealing with what 
is known as political behavior is an inter- 
disciplinary hybrid. Political science, soci- 
ology, and psychology share in its parent- 
age; none of them can fully claim it. Its 
development in recent years has been char- 
acterized by tremendous vigor but very 
little organization. A great variety of 
studies have appeared in the literature— 
mass studies, community studies, legislative 
studies, case studies, even psychoanalytic 
studies—their direction seeming to come 
much more from the inspiration of their 
authors than from any central theme. 

Professor Lane has undertaken to re- 
view this scattered profusion of empirical 
studies. Despite occasional omissions—the 
Robinson-Hayes studies of the 1932 elec- 
tion, for example—and a tendency.to accept 
uncritically data of very various quality, 
his accomplishment is impressive. There 
is certainly no other place where one can 
find such a complete and detailed report 
of the published and unpublished material 
in this area of study. 

However the book is far more than an 
encyclopedia of empirical facts. ` Taking 
participation as his basic variable, Pro- 
fessor Lane has attempted to synthesize the 
great disorder of data which have been 
accumulating over the years and to organ- 
ize them around suggested hypotheses. The 
hypotheses he proposes are not always at 
a very high conceptual level and they are 
consequently not very systematically re- 
lated to each other. One may regret this 
lack of elegance in Professor Lane’s theo- 
retical structure, but it reflects the level 
of sophistication at which empirical re- 
searchers in this field currently work. It 
is doubtful if a more generalized system 
of constructs could have been introduced 
without incurring a serious loss of contact 
with the available research data. 

Professor Lane has carried out an ambi- 


tious work and one which needed very 


badly to be done. He has produced a 
document which will have undoubted value 
as a reference book for students of politi- 
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cal behavior. It is not unrealistic to hope 
that it will also give stimulus and direction 
to future research developments in this 
field. l 
l ANGUS CAMPBELL 
Director, Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan 


Witrrep E. Binxiey. The Man in the 
White House: His Powers and Duties. 
Pp. 310. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. $6.00. 

The title of this little volume is a bit 
misleading. The book is not about the 
man currently occupying the White House. 
Nor, for that matter, is it solely about the 


- office or even the institution. This is not 


to suggest that an alternative title comes 
quickly to mind for the simple reason that 
the book is a miscellaneous collection of 
essays about some of the men who have 
held the office, about the techniques by 
which some of them were nominated and 
by which some of them were elected to 
the office, and about both the office and 
the institution. 

In addition to various ee dealing 
with the president as chief executive there 
are others on the president as party leader, 
chief legislator, commander-in-chief, chief 
diplomat, and so forth. There is even one 
interesting essay on the president as a 
national symbol and another on the vice 
presidency and succession to the presi- 
dency. The arrangement of the collection 
is somewhat strange in spots. A chapter 
on pressures on the president is not sur- 
prising but it is a little strange to find this 
chapter in between one on apprenticeship 
for the presidency and one on nominating 
methods. The pressures on the president 
would seem to come after he gets nomi- 
nated and elected. 

There is much in this collection about 
the office and about how the office has be- 
come ‘completely institutionalized—so com- 
pletely institutionalized in fact that even 
President Eisenhower had no choice but 
to accept and continue it. 

The historical background material is 
particularly impressive. 
knows his American history well. He has 
had a long and distinguished career as a 
teacher. Moreover, he has already written 
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extensively and ably on party history, on 
Congress, and on the presidency itself. 
This volume is no exception. Like its 
predecessors it is lively, interesting, and . 
informative. Laymen as well as profes- 
sional students will find it exceptionally 
readable and tremendously worth while. 
E. ALLEN HELMS 
Professor of Political Science 
The Ohio State University 


JAMES BURNHAM. Congress and the 
American Tradition. Pp. x, 363. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1959. 
$6.50. 

Once more the provocative author of 
The Managerial Revolution and The 
Machiavellians has produced a challenging 
book on the perennial problem of main- 
taining a serviceable government in a mod- 
ern state. Following his earlier excursions 
among the Communist and Fascist writers, 
he now has discovered the Founding Fath- 
ers and conducts an interesting exploration 
in the classic political literature and cur- 
rent political practices of his own country. 
What he ‘finds causes him to view with 
alarm the present condition and prospects 
of .the Congz-ess of the United States. Con- 
gress, he fears, “is on its way out.” Ihe 
result, he concludes, will be fatal to tra- 
ditional American Liberty, - 

The evidence with which Mr. Haien 
supports this thesis is carefully selected 
but unconvincing. Consider, for example, 
his treatment of the investigatory power 
of the Congress, which he regards as one 
of its most important attributes, and of 
the censuring of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy by the Senate, which he regards 
as a most deplorable sign of the deteriora- 
tion of the American constitutional system. 
To the ordinary American citizen, who 
notes that Senator McCarthy was not cen- 
sured for his gross abuse of the Senate’s 
investigatorial prerogatives, or for his sub- 
versive attack against the executive branch 
of the government, or for his mistreatment 
of anyone other than his fellow-senators, 
the action taken against McCarthy seems 
to have been the least the Senate could 
have done to maintain its proper position 
in the corstitutional system. But the 
Senate -did maintain its own self-respect. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ILLUSION 
M. Morton Auerbach 


A provocative evaluation of Conservatism in general and the “New 
Conservatism” in particular. The inconsistencies of contemporary 
Conservatism, says the author, are worse than they ever have been, 
because the realities of the twentieth century are further from 
Conservative ideals than those of any other period in history. This 
is particularly true in the United States, where the ““New Conserva- 
tism” is a motley collection of mutually contradictory and internally 
inconsistent fragments. A challenging criticism of Conservatism. 


THE STORY 
OF INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
Hugh Bullock 


Today millions of peoplé invest in securities. Here is. the whole 
engrossing history of the investment company industry and an 
expert analysis of the current situation. Mr. Bullock is generally 
recognized as one of the country’s leading authorities on mutual 
funds and his book will be immensely interesting to anyone who 
works with securities. It will be especially valuable to the investor 
since it offers sound advice on what pitfalls to avoid and what cri- 
teria to use when evaluating companies and management groups as 
to which will produce ane) most profitable return on his i Ore aes 
9 


FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 
Hermann R. Muelder 


In the dramatic times of the great religious revival of 1825 men 
such as George Washington Gale believed fervently in abolition 
and higher education. He led a colony west to found Galesburg and 
Knox College. This study of the early history of Galesburg and 
Knox College shows how deeply they were involved in abolitionism 
and provides a fascinating chapter in the story of an important 
period in our nation’s history. $6.50 
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THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN POPULAR CULTURE, 1840-1861 


CARL BODE. The two decades before the Civil War constituted 
the first modern period of American culture. Carl Bode here ex- 
amines and recreates the popular culture in terms of the plays, 
actors, literature, music, paintings, sculpture, and architecture of 
the times. By combining an aesthetic, social, and historical ap- 
proach, Bode leaves the reader with the sense that this, culturally, 


is what the 1840’s and 1850’s were really like; how people lived, | 


what they thought and felt, what they desired and feared. And 
though many of their concerns have: vanished, their methods of 
meeting them have sometimes left traces recognizable today. 


Illustrated -= $6.00 


ROBERT H. LOWIE, ETHNOLOGIST 


A Personal Record 


Professor of Anthropology at the University of California for 
thirty years, Robert H. Lowie was, until his death in 1957, one 
of the great names in American ethnology. The story of his pro- 
fessional life is also that of anthropology during the first half of 
this century: its problems, methods, and philosophy. The book 
is a warm, human document by a great scholar, telling of his field 
work and the lessons it taught. Lowie’s objectivity and innate 
modesty permeate the pages of the book, not least in his evalua- 
tion of his own contributions to anthropology. 


Illustrated ~ $5.00 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
BERNARD CRICK. This volume seeks to explain the special 


plusibility to Americans of the view that politics can be under- 
stood (and perhaps practiced) by “the method of the natural sci- 
ences.” The author discusses the origins of political science in 
the specific American social conditions, as intluenced by Spencer 
and Darwin, and notes certain ambiguities in the work of Sumner 
and Ward. He traces its development through the progressive 
era, and discusses the later contributions of Merriam, T. V. Smith, 
and Harold Lasswell. $5.00 


BOOK SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP 


A Study of School and Public Libraries in California 
MARJORIE FISKE. A study, based on interviews with hun- 
dreds of librarians and school administrators, of how librarians 
resist or do not resist censorship pressures. $3.75 
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Later the Supreme Court intervened with 
some salutary decisions—particularly that 


in the Watkins case, which Burnham also 


deplores—and thereby. re-enforced the 
creaking constitutional structure. Ameri- 
can conservatives as well as liberals can 
rightly feel reassured at the accumulating 
proof of the stability of the American con- 
stitutional system. Burnham, who wishes 
to be the champion of conservatism, falls 
out of step with his own company. 

Nothing discloses more clearly the in- 
adequacy of Burnham’s concept of con- 
servatism than his treatment of this topic. 
He recognizes that the American tradition 
has placed a high value on the preservation 
of the authority and prestige of the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of government. 
But, he argues, since 1933 true conserva- 
tism requires the exaltation of the Con- 
gress and the deflation of the Presidency 
and the Supreme Court. How has this 
change in the implications of conservatism 
come about? Burnham cannot clearly 
tell. Perhaps if he had deemed it proper 
to include the American party system in 
his study of the political tradition, he 
would have seen more deeply into the 
mysteries of American politics. But no- 
where in the book does Burnham trouble 
himself to consider the impact of the un- 
planned party system on the constitutional 
scheme of government. This strange 
neglect may explain his failure to put 
together a more persuasive case for his 
pessimistic conclusions. 

ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 

Professor of the Science of 

_ Government, Emeritus 

Harvard University 


OscaR KRAINES. Congress and the Chal- 
lenge of Big Government. (Bookman 
Monograph Series for Historical and 
Political Science Studies.) Pp. 129, New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1959. $3.00. 


Two nineteenth-century congressional ex- 
aminations of--economy, efficiency, and 
management in the executive branch are 
described and analyzed in this carefully 
executed volume: the Cockrell Committee, 
- 1885-87; and the Dockery-Cockrell Com- 
mission, 1893-95. The author describes 
these inquiries as the first two ‘“‘compre- 
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hensive Congressional investigations into 
administration,” and as such they have. 
great interest for students of administrative 
reorganization in the United States. 

The two investigations had more in com- 
mon. with each other than they were to 
have with any of ‘the twentieth century 
examinations of administration which were 
to follow. Both took for granted that 
Congress was responsible for the organiza- 


tion and methods of the administrative ` 


agencies, and neither President Cleveland 
nor- President Harrison challenged this 
assumption; in fact, neither displayed any 
interest in the question. Both inquiries 
concentrated upon the internal processes 
of administration, the Cockrell Committee 
upon the “flow of work” within the bu- 
reaus, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission 
upon the financial, especially the account- | 
ing, procedures in the departments. The 
techniques of investigation were methodi- 
cal, meticulous, and undramatic; within 
their scope, the methods were sophisticated 
—for example, the Cockrell Committee’s 
examination of the work procedures of 
bureaus anticipated the flow-of-work charts 
of the scientific management men used a 
generation later, while the accounting re- 
forms installed by the Dockery-Cockrell 
Commission matched those of: the best 
managed contemporary business corpora- 
tions. Neither investigation, on the other 
hand, displayed any major concern with 
the transfer of functions or bureaus, or 
with the reorganization of departments. 
The main link between these two in- 
quiries and their successors is found in 
their stress upon economy and efficiency . 
in administration, and in the Dockery- 
Cockrell Commission’s use of “experts.” 
These experts, Charles W. Haskins and 
Elijah W. Sells, were prominent among the 
pioneers of modern accounting systems and 
had held high accounting posts in railroads 
and other large corporations; they were 
subsequently to establish the leading ac- 
counting firm of Haskins and Sells. - The 
Cockrell Committee had done its work with- 
out a professional staff, but the Dockery- 
Cockrell Commission successfully demon- 
strated the desirability, if not the indis- 
pensability, of experts in such examinations. 
The accomplishments of these two pio- 
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neer investigations of administrations were 
impressive to contemporary observers. A 
decade later President Roosevelt seized 
the opportunity to make such inquiries 
useful to the Presidency, and thereafter 
no President was indifferent to their poten- 
tial assets and liabilities. When T. R.’s 
examining group, the Keep Committee, 
went to work at his direction, it drew 
generously upon the methods and ideas 
of its Congressional predecessors. The 
author of this study has illuminated a little- 
known chapter in the story of administra- 
tive improvement and reorganization in the 
United States. - 

WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Professor of Public Administration 
Columbia University 


-WALTER MILLIS with Harvey C. Mans- 
FIELD and’ HAROLD STEIN. . Arms and 
the State: Cuivil-Military Elements in 
National Policy. (Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Project on Civil-Military Rela- 
tions.) Pp. 436. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund,. 1958. $4.00. 


_ The project of which this volume is the 

first result will include case studies. What 
we have here is an over-all historical sketch 
of. civil-military elements in our national 
policy from 1931 to 1957. Part I, which 
was begun by Harold Stein, Research 
Director of the Project, and completed by 
Harvey Mansfield when illness befell Stein, 
covers the prewar decade and domestic 
and external aspects of the war effort. 
Part II, which was written by -Walter 
Millis, deals with major aspects in the 
_ postwar period. 

The volume has interest for the academic 
as well as the general reader. Its historical 
approach stands in contrast with.the prob- 
lem approach of Sapin and Snyder’s short 
study of The Role of the Miltary im 
American Foreign Policy (1954). It would 
be of greater assistance to the political 
scientist if it gave him documentation in- 
stead of six pages of Notes on Sources at 
the end. The explanation for this lack 
seems to be that the book is a “highly 
_ condensed” work on the “contemporary 
world.” 

Mr. Millis’ conclusions are up to a 
_ point unchallengeable but in part open to 
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question. -He says that by 1957 the “mili- 
tary and diplomatic potentials” of “the new ` 


‘ warfare” were “leading to a profound, yet . 


unanalyzakle, transformation in military 
institutions and international military’ rela- 
tionships which had remained fundamen- 
tally unaltered since the rise of the armed 
nation-state.” He doubtless means “as yet 
unanalyzahle.” He declares that to discuss 
the. new issues in “conventional terms of 
the- civil-military relationship seems irrele- 
vant.” The suspicion that this statement 
is too sweeping is reinforced by Mr. Millis’s 
treatment of the-relief of General Mac- 
Arthur. The chapter on “Truman and 
MacArthur” is excellent in every respect 
except its failure to see the threat to and 
vindication of the principle of civil su- 
premacy. It is indeed shocking to read 
that “the MacArthur problem was mainly 
a personal and political one, having little 
relevance to the fundamental relationship 
of civil to military power in the state.” 
The principle of civil supremacy is wholly 
misunderstood unless it is seen that not 
only MacArthur but also Representative 
Martin and others were guilty of its fla- 
grant violation. . 
James HART 
Professoz of Political Science 
University of Virginia 


ROBERT V. REMINI. Martin Van Buren and 
the Making of the Democratic ‘Party. 
Pp. viti, 271. 
University Press, 1959. $5.00. 

This volume advances the thesis that the 
making of the Democratic party—or more 
precisely the revamping of the Jeffersonian 
Republican party—was largely the work of 
Martin Van Buren. He was aided and 
abetted by many men, and Andrew Jackson 
naturally contributed an indispensable ele- 
ment to the work by lending his name and . 
popularity <o the-movement. But the anti- 
Federalist professional politician, firmly 
entrenched in New York state, was con- 
vinced as a matter of deliberate principle 
that government should be bipartisan and 
conducted through well disciplined political 
parties. Suspicious of “traitors” with Fed- 
eralist backgrounds who were hiding within 
the party cf the people during the’ Era of 
Good Feeling, Van Buren was even more 
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"disturbed by the program of John Quincy. 


Adams which was designed to break up all 
` party distinctions and to bring the whole 
people together in his administration. 

The Senator from New York had routed 
the Federalists in his home state and he 
carefully planned the return of the nation 
to bipartisan government. Other historians 
have commented on the slight. role played 
by Andrew Jackson in formulating party 
policy, but Professor Remini now has inter- 
rupted his work on a full length biography 


in order to prepare this detailed study of. 


Van Buren’s unique contribution to the 
formation of the Democratic party. 

Essentially a study in political organiza- 
tion between 1821 and 1828, scarcely 5 per 
cent of this volume is devoted to Van 
Buren’s personal life. The details of his 
experience and training in New York state 
politics account for something over a 
fourth of the book and are basic to an 
_ understanding of his success in re-creating 
a national bipartisan system. His political 
machine in New York, the Albany Regency, 
by the adroit use of patronage, created a 
well disciplined Republican party out of 
the anti-Clinton factions. The diversified 
and widely separated antiadministration 
` forces in Washington were more of a prob- 
lem. Some two-thirds of this study deals 
with Van Buren’s work in Washington and 
his well planned contacts in the South and 
the West. 

Mr. Remini’s interest is in the political 
principles of Martin Van Buren—principles 
which were well developed before the 
Jackson campaigns. After first supporting 
Crawford, Van Buren accepted Jackson of 
the West to bind together the planters of 
the South and the “plain” Republicans 
of the North in a union that would last 
until 1860. But Van Buren had been argu- 
ing principles before he became a Jack- 
sonian and they were the same principles 
after he became a Jacksonian. Mr. Remini 


effectively supports the thesis that it was 


Van. Buren who provided the party organi- 
zation of the Jacksonians, but it is perhaps 
going too far to suggest Van Buren as 
the first national politician. 
CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Visiting Lecturer in Political Science 
Huntingdon College 
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ERNEST R. May. The World War and 
American Isolation, 1914-1917. (Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Vol. LXXI.) 
Pp. viii, 482. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press under the direction 
of the Department of History, 1959. 
$7.50. 


Mr. May, after careful survey of familiar 
ground and fresh sights over new terrain, 
has drawn another map of the American 
road to war, 1913-1917. The old mileposts 
—Lusitania, strict accountability, Sussex, 
the House-Grey memorandum—are, of 
course, all here and firmly fixed in the 
expected places. They are, however, ex- 
posed from time to time in somewhat 
greater detail than heretofore. And, more 
important, Mr. May has some new findings 
which enable him to place the whole cir- 
cuitous path in a rather wider, clearer 
perspective. 

This completion of a larger perspective 
is no mean achievement. The fact that 
you are not quite sure what is going on in 
the other fellow’s mind no doubt makes 
the task of the diplomat more exciting, 
but it severely limits the contribution of 
the historian of diplomacy. Hitherto stu- 


dents of this period have known much 


more about what was taking place in Wash- 
ington than in London or Berlin or Pless. 
Mr. May by his diligence has obtained a 
fuller understanding of the British position 
from his scrutiny of the still incomplete 
British sources and he has, from the re- 
cently available archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry, acquired impressive 
knowledge of the German attitudes. What 
he has discovered he has used to give far 
firmer shape than was heretofore possible 
to the shifting negotiations conducted by 
the officials in the three capitals. 

To organize the materials of a diplo- 
matic exchange is always difficult. Mr. 
May has done so with clarity and skill. 
He reveals also, in his pen sketches of the 
principals, a genuine feeling for the nature 
and influence of personality. Finally, he 
writes well and, at times,. with imaginative 
grace. It is a pleasure to find an his- 
torian who will take the stylistic risk of 
saying that paper is the hemoglobin of a 
modern army. 

Out of his labors will come a fuller com- 
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prehension of how the negotiations in the 
period 1913 to 1917 developed as they did, 
and quite possibly for some, as for Mr. 
May, will come also a larger and perhaps 
deceptive sympathy for the purposes of 
Bethmann-Hollweg. Yet out of this nar- 
rative, for all its amplitude and evidence 
of workmanship, will come no larger or 
more intelligible image of the central fig- 
ure, Woodrow Wilson. As does Charles 
Seymour, Mr. May believes the President 


adopted a conscious policy of patience and | 


firmness in the interests of peace. That, 
with all his stern injunctions, his attempted 
mediations, his reverberating oratory,- he 
was a man of great good will is here, as 
in other places, indeed made clear.. That 
he knew the nature of the forces he con- 
tended with, or understood the necessary 
connections between power and policy in 
that disordered world, is no clearer than 
before. 
| ELTING E., Morrson 

Professor of Industrial History 

School of Industrial Management 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A Southern Moderate 
Chapel Hill: Uni- 


Brooks Hays. 
Speaks. Pp. xi, 231. 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1959. 


$3.50. 

After conflict has reached substantial 
resolution, moderate positions may be ac- 
cepted. The new status quo often re- 
sembles an old compromise proposal and 
frequently validates a formerly “immoral” 
compromise. 

While the controversy is under way this 
likely future of the present compromise 
proposal gives little comfort. The moder- 
ate is a marginal man with divided loyalties 
to two extremes, both of whom say “If 
you’re not with me, you’re against me.” 
He “finds truth” in pro and con on the 
basis of some larger ethic. He subscribes 
to symbols used by both sides yet he as- 
cribes a private and variant meaning to 
_ these symbols. Consequently, for the radi- 
cals the moderate is predictably “unpre- 
dictable,” while concurrently, the moderate 
wants to be “understood.” 

A Southern Moderate Speaks is.a plea 
for understanding by a marginal man in 
the American race relations conflict. His 
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New Deal administrative work, his Little 
Rock Urban League activities, his Baptist 
Church work, and his inherited party poli- 
tics made him acceptable to whites and 
Negroes when he ran for office—though 
his moderation was a campaign issué. He- 
continued to stress “racial reconciliation” 
within the Southern Baptist Convention, of 
which he was President during the Little 
Rock crisis. He was a mediator in recent 
national Democratic party conventions. 
Brooks Hays was also a mediator during ` 
the Little Rock crisis. The formal consti- 
tutional fictions of state and federal sover- 
eignties and of the formal division of pow- 
ers were e-ements in the crisis. Hays, be- 
cause of personal relationships established 
as a congressman, became the informal 
channel of communication between the 
presidency and the governorship. He was 
not able to perform a similar function be- 
tween the federal courts and either the 
governorship or the Little Rock School 
Board, U:timately Hays lost his congres- _ 
sional seat to a radical segregationist. 
Brooks Hays favors gradualism, the main- 


_tenance of the dignity of the law, repug- 


nance toward violence, local implementa- 
tion of bread legal principles without out- 
side interference, and a “tireless devotion 
to ...Jove and patience,” within the 
framework of Christianity. He probably 
does not greatly differ from many Ameri- 
cans in otker regions. 

Have .we moderates placed undue re- 
sponsibility on the Negro population when 
we ask for “patience” and an “apprecia- 
tion of gains which have already been 
made,” while the dominant white popula- 
tion evidences an inability to change local 
patterns except under heavy external pres- 
sure? 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 
E EA Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology ` 
Temple University 


Duane Lockarp. New England State 
Politics. Pp. xi, 347. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. $6.00. 
This.is as good a one-man study of the 

politics of an American section as we are 

likely to get. The author had a term as 
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a member of the Connecticut Senate and 
spent seven years collecting the data for 
this book. The treatment of each state 
seems good, that for Connecticut best. 
Politics is here examined largely at the 
state level, with some attention to such 
big cities as Boston; the unique politics of 
the New England town still needs doing 
by someone as politically astute as Dr. 
Lockard. 

The politics of upper New England— 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont— 
_are considerably different,'as the author 
proves, from that in lower New England 
—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. The Republican party varies 
from strong to dominant in the first set; 
it is weaker in the second. With the loss 
of Vermont in 1958, however, the Re- 
publican party can no longer rely on any 
New England state; the last rampart has 
‘fallen. . 

The picture of New England politics 
here presented is not rosy or sentimental, 
but hard and realistic. Rhode Island ap- 
pears to have the worst politics: “Rhode 
Island cannot match the flamboyant and 
flagrant corruption that has flourished in 
Louisiana, but it does offer a formidable 
challenge... . There are laws covering 
ballot frauds in Rhode Island; unfortu- 
nately for the voters of the state they are 
more frequently needed than used... . 
Rhode Island’s race tracks are the ulti- 


_mate source of much of the corruption in 


the state.... When on one occasion a 
reporter found fourteen state legislators 
. working at the tracks while being reported 
‘present’ in the General Assembly, there 
was no great outcry.” 

After examining the six states one by 
one, the author devotes a chapter to the 
ethnic elements in New England politics. 
In what has elsewhere been called the 
second colonization of New England, the 
new immigrants “have been primarily those 
from Catholic parts of the world. Conse- 
quently there are divisions in the society 
which stem from the philosophic and so- 
cial differences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. ...In many questions of 
public policy the two great religious com- 
munities ... come into direct and often 
heated conflict.” 
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Few American legislatures are fairly ap- 
portioned, but all the New England legis- 
atures except the Massachusetts General 
Court appear to be grossly misrepresenta- 
tive. Dr. Lockard shows for the others 
that “the apportionment of our state legis- 
latures [is] one of the most blighting as- 
pects of state government.” The situation 
would be even worse, he thinks, except that 
in some states the minorities that control 
the legislatures “do not make as much of 
their special position. as they presumably 
might” because the other party might win 
the governorship if they are totally indif- 
ferent to the general welfare. 

Dayron D. McKEAN 

Dean of the Graduate School 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Colorado 


RonatD M. SCHNEIDER. Communism in 
Guatemala, 1944-1954. (Foreign Policy 
Research Institute Series, University of 
Pennsylvania, No. 7.) Pp. xxi, 350. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 
$6.00. 


Since the overthrow of the Arbenz gov- 
ernment in Guatemala in 1954, several 
studies have been written to analyze the 
extraordinary climb of the Communist 
party there to a position: of dominance. 
For the first time, however, a wealth of 
new documents has been made available, 
the result of which is Ronald Schneider’s 
Communism in Guatemala, 1944-1954, Re- 
lying upon a collection of some 50,000 
documents, including copious records and 
personal correspondence, the author has 
given us the most thorough and- careful 
examination of the subject yet published. 

The case history of Guatemala is a vivid 
example of Communist methodology at 
work. The presence of social unrest, 
coupled with outspoken nationalism, is 
among the many factors which made of 
Guatemala a proving ground for the 
Communist movement in Latin America. 
Through Schneider’s book we see the con- 
tinual extension of Communist tentacles 
until they reached nearly every sector of 
the Guatemalan social fabric. 

At the risk of being trite, it must be re- 
peated once more that what happened in 
Guatemala could occur elsewhere in the 
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hemisphere. Notwithstanding the dangers 
of seeming hag-ridden by the specter of 
communism, we must realize that many 
of the. environmental circumstances aiding 
Guatemalan communism are present in 
several of the Latin republics. Schneider 
does not offer in any detail direct sugges- 
tions by which the United States might 
prevent another such episode. But infer- 
ential ideas are offered; his main purpose 
is the analysis of the Communist infiltra- 
tion itself. 

The author’s approach is clearly that of 
the scholar. 
as to sort out logically the myriad of prob- 
lems, both tangible and otherwise. In gen- 
eral his presentation is quite clear, if oc- 
casionally. bordering on the brusque. With- 
out question this work should be required 
reading for those interested not only in 
Guatemala but, more widely, in problems 
of contemporary Latin America. 

It seems sad but probable that, as other 
excellent works in this field, Schneider’s 
book may not receive wide attention. That 
would be unfortunate. The lessons of the 
Guatemalan episode are applicable to both 
Latin and North Americans. It must be 
remembered that communism could again 
seize upon institutional and social weak- 
nesses in a Latin American republic, con- 
ceivably going even further than in Guate- 
mala. 

Those who wish to pursue the subject 
further should note that microfilms of the 
documentary collection have been made 
available to researchers at the Library of 
Congress through donation by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. 

Joun D. MARTZ 

George Washington University 
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R. P. Dore. City Life in Japan: A Study 
of a Tokyo Ward. Pp. x, 472. . Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1958. 
$6.75. 


As Dore himself states it: “The chief 
aim of this book is to give an idea of 
what it is like to be a Japanese living in 


He has so organized his study - 
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Shitayame-cho, a neighbourhood of some 
three hundred households not far from the 
centre of Tokyo” (p. 3). Dore’s study is 
an excellent addition to a growing body 
of literature on neighborhoods in large ur- 
ban places throughout the world. Work is 
continuing on neighborhoods in American 
cities; Oscar Lewis is carrying out research 
along these lines in Mexico City; several 


` British anthropologists and sociologists are 


studying urban neighborhoods in England, 
and so on. Slowly but steadily wé are ac- 
cumulating a valuable body of knowledge 
on urban communities and sub-systems 
thereof. 

Dore’s work is based upon data collected 
in 1951 primarily through questionnaires 
administered by Japanese students to 243 
households in one Tokyo ward. Although 
quite heterogeneous in its composition, this 
ward contains preportionally more persons 
in high status occupations and a better 
educated populace than Tokyo as a whole, 
points that need to be kept in mind when 
one evaluates Dore’s findings. . We are 
treated to a wealth of empirical data on 
the family, religion, leisure, friendship pat- 
terns, and so on. Dore gets a great deal 
of mileage out of the material collected— 
perhaps tao much, for he occasionally for- 
gets about some of the stated limitations 
of his survey. Nevertheless, I am most 
sympathetic to his approach. He sees 
this sector of Tokyo in both societal and 
historical serspective, analyzing the neigh- 
borhood in .terms of accumulated knowl- 
edge of the broader Japanese society. And 
happily, he contrasts the present with: the 
past, affording us an appreciation of some 
of the monumental changes wrought by in- 
dustrial urbanization and “Westernization” 
in Japan. Not unexpectedly, hiatuses ap- 
pear in the social structure—for example, 
in marriage, family, and religion; thus in 
the realm of marriage we are told: “De- 
spite ‘the acceptance of the love-marriage 
ideal, there are no established patterns of 
courtship” (p. 170). 

Although Dore avoids an overweighting 
of pure description by contrasting prein- 
dustrial and industrial Japan, this is hardly 
enough. I personally would have been 
pleased with more discussion as to whys 
and wherefores. An already excellent work 
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would have’ been strengthened perceptibly 
by a more explicit statement of the theory 
and hypotheses. But others may disagree, 
for in detailed description there is strength, 
and this book. is a fount of data for all 
manner of social scientists, be they em- 
pirical investigators of cities around the 
world or. social theorists. I heartily com- 
mend this work. 
GIDEON SJOBERG 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Texas 


SHIcETO Tsuru. Essays on Japanese 
Economy. (Economic Research Series, 
2. The Institute of Economic Research, 
Hitotsubashi University.) Pp. iv, 241. 
Tokyo: Kinokuntya Bookstore Company, 
1958. No price. 


Professor Tsuru is one of Japan’s out- 
standing economists. For this reason as 
well as for his elucidation of basic prob- 
lems of the Japanese economy, it is worth- 
while to have assembled eight essays which 
he wrote for American and other journals 
over the past eighteen years. 

The collection is divided into two sec- 
tions. The first comprises six essays on 


economic problems of postwar Japan. Suc- 


cessive articles treat such matters as infla- 
tion and stability, reconstruction and devel- 
opment, production for the Korean incident 
and for peace, industrial expansion and re- 
concentration, employment and unemploy- 
ment, and the 1956-1960 economic plan 
and its weaknesses. Throughout is empha- 
sized the basic problem of the postwar 
Japanese economy: the need to grow rap- 
idly enough to absorb increases in the 
labor force. The prerequisites for such 
growth are high rates of domestic savings; 
investments, and exports. .There is some 
unevenness; the later essays are better, 
with the one on employment problems the 
best concise English-language presentation 
of the conceptual and statistical difficulties 
in measuring unemployment in Japan. 


The second half of the book contains — 


two articles written in 1941 on now-his- 
torical periods of the Japanese economy. 
One, an outgrowth of the author’s Har- 
vard doctoral dissertation, ably applies 
business cycle analysis to the period 1868- 
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1893. It would be interesting to see how 
Tsuru would approach this same period to- 
day in light of developments in the theory 
of economic growth. The final essay, by 
far the longest, represents an endeavor to 
determine the cost through reduction of 
living standards of the “China Incident” 
to Japan. While inadequate in terms of 
present-day theoretical tools, it neverthe- 
less is an interesting early attempt at em- 
pirical aggregative. analysis. 

Seven of the eight essays adiris them- 
selves to the broad economic problems ‘of 
Japan at the times they were written. Such 
topicality means that sometimes the analy- 
sis suffers from lack of data, from weak- 
nesses in, the contemporary theoretical 
tools, and from certain errors in judg- 
ment. Consequently, it is probably unfair 
to judge these articles in light of present 
knowledge. As the author indicates in the’ 
Preface, the collection provides the “‘objec- 
tive record of my progress as an econo- 
mist.” In these terms, Professor Tsuru 
well reflects not only his own progress but 
also that of the economic profession. How- 


' ever, since the essays assembled are al- 


ready more or less available, it would have 
been of greater interest and significance to 
have instead translations of Tsuru’s essays 
which have appeared only in Japanese. 
This would have provided us with a greater 
sampling of his undoubted knowledge and 
insight. 
a Hucre T. PATRICK 
Lecturer in Economics 
University of Michigan 


CHARLES DAVID SHELDON. The Rise of 
the Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan, 
1600-1868: An Introductory Survey. 
(Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies: V.) Pp. x, 205. Locust 
Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin, for the 
Association for Asian Studies, 1958. 
$5.00. - i 


This is a fine scholarly contribution to 
our growing historical literature on Japan. 
Teachers of Japanese history frequently 
refer to the “rise of the merchants” in 
Tokugawa Japan, but they are often not 
very clear on the mechanics or the limita- 
tions of that rise. Sheldon’s work fills out 
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the general lines of the story of the mer- 
chants with examples and analysis. 

It is a fascinating story. It is impos- 
sible to mention all the facets which Shel- 
don explores, but some of his observations 
are particularly interesting. Searching the 
scholarly literature of the Tokugawa pe- 
riod, he finds that though they were con- 
scious of the “deadlock” in Tokugawa so- 
ciety which the economic prosperity of low 
class merchants created, neither samurai 
nor merchant writers seriously questioned 
the feudal structure and attitudes which 
lay at the root of the problem. His dis- 
cussion of rivalries among the merchants 
themselves is very enlightening, particu- 
larly the country-wide phenomenon of pro- 
vincial castle town merchants’ contesting 
the positions of the long established “city 
merchants” of Osaka and Edo in the lat- 
ter part of the Tokugawa period. And in 
discussing the great merchant confiscation 
cases, Yodoya and Zeniya, the author’s 
presentation of the details enables the 
reader to see important differences in these 
cases, which help to explain the city-pro- 
vincial merchant complex. 

Sheldon’s research in this field, which 
began at the University of California un- 
der the direction of Professor Delmer M. 
Brown, was completed under Professor 
Yasuzo Horie, while the author held a Ful- 
bright grant at Kyoto University. Source 
materials in Japanese and Western lan- 
guages are carefully used and the result is 
a fine example of the rewards of scholar- 
ship of international exchange. 

HILARY Conroy 

Associate Professor of Far 

Eastern History 

University of Pennsylvania 


ÀLLAN B. Core. Political Tendencies of 
Japanese in Small Enterprises. With 
Special Reference to the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. (Studies on Japan’s So- 
cial Democratic Parties.) Pp. 155. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1959. $3.00. 

This pioneer study begins by describing 
the very important role played by small 
and medium-sized business and industrial 
concerns--the chiishd-kigyig—in Japan’s 
economy, and their subordination as sub- 
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contractors to larger companies. It then 
examines their problems, and evidence re- 
garding the political behavior and tend- 
encies of employers and employees. The 
author reaifirms earlier findings to the ef- 
fect that a great majority in both cate- 
gories are conservative, and that both 
continue, in the main, to support the Lib- 
eral-Democratic party, influenced as they 
are by family ties, concern for the sta- 
bility of enterprises upon which their liveli- 
hood depends, and the deeply-rooted habit 
of deference to officials and patrons. The 
remaining nalf of the study is devoted to 
the attitudes and activities of the minority 
of owners, managers, and laborers—the 
“urban peasants”-——who are turning slowly 
toward the Socialist party, the development 
of unions and their relations with the na- 
tional federations of labor, and the ac- 
complishments of the right and left So- 
cialists in their efforts to attract support 
from this massive sector of society. 

Professor Cole does not attempt to cover 
the whole cf this vast field but he has pro- 
vided students with much data on four 
main federations of associations composed 
of chiishd-kigyid members and on their re- 
lations with the Shakaito. His sources are 
public opinion polls, the writings of investi- 
gators, most of them Japanese, and the 
publications of government agencies, labor 
organizatiors, and the Socialist party. In 
addition. he interweaves his own interesting 
findings obtained in interviews in the larg- 
est industrial and commercial centers. He 
includes also a number of illuminating ta- 
bles of statistics, charts, and maps. His 
treatment is objective, his comments con- 
siderate of the hard circumstances of Ja- 
pan’s small-time entrepreneurs and laborers 
but aware also of compensating factors and 
of obstacles to more rapid change. No 
student of Japanese political and economic 
developmen: should fail to read this schol- 
arly monograph. 

He writes in conclusion: “. . . it can be 
seen that there has been postwar growth in 
political consciousness and activity among 
many persons engaged in small-scale sales 
and production. Petty mercantile inter- 
ests seem to be somewhat more aligned 
with leftist parties than are the sympathies 
of personnel in small industries, ~ Still 
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there remains massive traditionalism, con- 
servatism and inertia.” 
HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
Professor of Political Science, Emeritus 
University .of Minnesota 


ARTHUR F. Wricut. Buddhism in Chinese. 


History. (Stanford Studies in the Civili- 
zation of Eastern Asia.) Pp. xiv, 144. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1959. $3.75. 


Other books have been written about 


Buddhism in China, but this is the first to. 


examine it primarily as an active agent in 
-a lengthy process of acculturation. Be- 
ginning with the advent of Buddhism in 
China in the first century, and ending with 
its “last twilight” there’ today, how did 
Buddhism affect the course of Chinese 
civilization; not merely in religion and phi- 
losophy, but also politics, social organiza- 
tion, economics, art, and culture generally? 
This question, rather than that of Bud- 
dhism itself as a self-contained entity, is 
the primary concern of this book. 

The picture that emerges should not only 
be of great interest to students of Chinese 
history, of religion, and of cultural inter- 
action, but may also throw light on the 
renewed process of borrowing and adapta- 
tion taking place in China today. Despite 
the formidable scope and complexity of 
Professor Wright’s subject, he succeeds in 
handling it with masterly: succinctness, 
lucidity, and insight. -Expert use is made 
of numerous. specialized studies in Chinese 
and Japanese, as well as the usual Euro- 
pean languages. 

The book’s extreme brevity—accounted 
for by the fact that its material was origi- 
nally presented as a series of six lectures— 
unfortunately obliges him to treat many 
topics, Including entire schools of Bud- 
dhism, only lightly if at all. Such a sig- 
nificant figure as Seng-chao (384-414), for 
example, receives no mention—save in the 
Bibliography—and even the mighty pilgrim 
and translator, Hsiian-tsang (596-664), has 
to be content with a single sentence. ‘Two 
‘sentences suffice to describe the great perse- 
cution of .842—845, while names and titles 
Sramana, ch’ing-t’an, and Huang-lao fou-t’u 
appear without translation. Furthermore, 
the book’s central concern with the effects 
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of Buddhism, rather than its inner con- 
tent, obliges the “educated public” for 
which it is primarily intended to look else- 
where: for a satisfactory exposition of Chi- 
nese Buddhist tenets and practices per se. 
This reviewer believes that an excellent 
book could have been made still better 
had it been extended to perhaps twice its 
present length. 

As to the illustrations, the fact: that all 
eight are devoted to examples of sculpture, 
of which no less than half consist of rela- 
tively small bronze figurines, gives them a 
collective sameness despite their individual 
excellence. Inexplicable is the absence of 
what is undoubtedly the crowning glory of 
Chinese ,Buddhist art, namely stone sculp- 
ture. Interest and variety could have been 
enhanced by inclusion of at least one 
monumental stone figure, preferably shown 
in situ at one of the famous caves, as well 
as a view of some one of China’s many 
lovely Buddhist temples. 

DERK BODDE 
` Professor of- Chinese 

University of Pennsylvania 


ALBERT E China’s Early In- 
dustrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844- 
1916) and Mandarin Enterprise. (CHar- 
vard East Asia Studies.) Pp. xii, 331, 
xxxii. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. $6.50. 


This ‘fine, scholarly appraisal of China’s 
early industrialization helps us to under- 
stand more fully why China, unlike Japan, 
was unable to develop its industries rap- 
idly and thus bring to its teeming mil- 
lions some relief from the debilitating yoke 
of inordinate poverty—the unhappy fate 
that confronts hundreds of millions of the 
world’s population existing marginally in 
underdeveloped areas today. Looking at 
the ways in which Chinese merchants and 
other enterprisers set up and ‘operated 
modern commercial and industrial units at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries, Feuerwerker suc- 
cessfully sheds light on the causes of 
China’s industrial retardation. 

Beginning with a useful survey of the 
range and value of China’s industrializa- 
tion around 1912, the author focuses at- 
tention on the kuan-tu shang-pan (official 
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supervision and merchant management) 
system which was the main basis for Chi- 


nese industrialization. This system, which ` 


embodied a marriage of private merchant 
capital and official government bureaucratic 
` management, militated against rationalized 
organizatión, functional specialization, and 
impersonal discipline. Since the firms tak- 
ing this form in shipping, banking, com- 
munications, textile manufacture, and so 
forth, were set up in a traditional Chinese 
mold and exercised a monopoly control, no 
significant industrial progress took place. 

To point up the critical importance of 
motivations, techniques, and institutions in 
the process of economic change, the author 
first outlines Chinese economic thought in 
the nineteenth century. Then he draws a 
biographical sketch of Sheng Hsuan-huai, 
an official and industrialist involved in the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, one of the kuan-tu shang-pan enter- 
prises. His careful description and analy- 
sis of Sheng’s activities in the China 
Merchants’ Company and other similar 
enterprises is the solid basis for conclu- 
sions about how the traditional practices, 
even of profit-motivated entrepreneurs, to- 
gether with other institutional barriers— 
political, . social, and economic—retarded 
almost completely the development of 
Chinese industry. 

Feuerwerker’s thorough exploration of 
the activities of four kuan-tu shang-pan 
enterprises and the role played by Sheng 
in them is a contribution of great merit. 
His masterful weaving of the tools of eco- 
nomic history through the fragmentary as 
well as fuller accounts of these companies’ 
_ups and ‘downs over the years and his 
application of Schumpeterian concepts to 
the entrepreneurial performances given by 
Sheng are models of workmanship for the 
economic historian, the chronicler of entre- 
preneurial history, and for any student of 
economic development. 

| CHARLES HOFFMANN 
Department of Economics 
Queens College 


CuoH-Mine Li. Economic Development 
of Communist China: An Appraisal of 
the First Five Years in Industriahzation. 
(Publications of the Bureau of Business 
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and Economic Research, University of 
California.’ Pp. xvi, 284. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1956. $7.50, | 


This is am economic analysis of Main- 
land China’s growth from 1952 to 1957, 
leading on tc a concise assessment of the 


further “Prospects” (pp. 196-222) con- 


centrating om “some strategic factors of 
growth.” 

The author, devoting several years’ work 
to this task, has assiduously and compe- 
tently used Communist Chinese sources. 
This is a solid but lucid academic work, 
which will taze a basic place in the litera- 
ture of the subject; it deals with funda- 
mental questions which will not be quickly 
solved or evaded, however drastically Chi- 
nese communism continues to advance. 

The figures in the text, and sometimes 
the conclusions, are in summarized form. 
This makes the book suitable for general 
readers, as well as specialists; the latter 
will make mere use of the good Statistical 
Appendix, Nates, and Index. ` 

An especially valuable feature is the ana- 
lytical discussion of what the Chinese Com- 
munists mean by various standard concepts 
and expressions—basic construction, heavy 
and light industry, investment norms, and 
so forth—in which they depart from bour- 
geois, and sometimes from Soviet Russian, 
usages. Despite such difficulties as the 
lack of absolute price indicators, Mr. Li’s 
study will be very useful to those con- 
cerned with, for instance, the conversion 
of Communist national-income calculations 
into non-Marxian terms. 

The population problem rightly looms 
large in the summation (pp. 196 ff.). Pri- 
vate consumption per capita of everything 
except staple food grains actually declined 
during the First Five-Year Plan: The 
heavy pressures—in per capita terms espe- 
cially—will not diminish in the next fif- 
teen years, in which China is to “catch up 
industrially with Britain.” 

This apparently assumes—as other dic- 
tators have assumed before—that Britain 
is a stationary object. But if, as British | 
economists anticipated, United Kingdom 
standards will roughly double in the same 
time, while China’s 1970 population will 
be 900 millions and Britain’s 45, the United 
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Kingdom’s per capita levels of 1970 will 
‘still be about 40 times those of China. 

But there are many other economic pres- 
sures—exports, large agricultural needs, ur- 
banization problems, and so forth—not to 
mention other types of strain. A Chinese 
Communist newspaper, in a masterpiece 
of understatement which he quotes, aptly 
points Mr. Li’s conclusion: “Inconvenience 
is being felt by the public in every phase 
of their daily life. This is going to be the 
basic situation for many years to come— 
and not a temporary accidental phenome- 
non” (Ta Kung Pao, Dec. 14, 1956; cit. 
Li, p. 216). 

| E. STUART KIRBY 
Professor and Head, Department of 
Economics and Political Science 
University of Hong Kong 
Editor, Contemporary China 


CHARLES A. Myers. Labor Problems in 
the Industrialization of India. (Wertheim 
Publications in Industrial Relations.) 
Pp. xvii, 297. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1958. $6.50. 


India is at present engaged in the gigantic 
task of rebuilding her economy with the 
sole objective of raising the standard of 
living of her people. The democratic way 
in which this task is being executed has 
aroused world-wide attention, as it is con- 
sidered to be a crucial experiment of wide 
import by all democratic nations. This 
probably explains the unprecedented atten- 
tion India has received from economists, 
politicians, and so forth, in recent years 
and also accounts for the number of schol- 
arly studies of various facets of India’s 
social, economic, and political problems in 
this critical phase of transformation. Mr. 
Charles A. Myers’ book is an illuminating 
and valuable study of some of the current 
problems of India: those facing labor, 
management, and government in indus- 
trialization. 

Viewed from a purely Western angle, 
and studied in isolation from social, eco- 


nomic, and political influences, the labor 


policies and problems of India can readily 
become an enigma. They have their own 
characteristic features which have devel- 
oped from peculiar circumstances, such as 
the rural background of the working classes, 
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the low level of education, poverty, the 
social system, and the prolonged period of 
foreign rule. Mr. Myers’ book is perhaps 
the first analytical treatment of various 
forces which have shaped the labor prob- 
lems and policies in India to their present 


form. One cannot but admire the excel- 


lent grasp of the main problems shown 
by Mr. Myers. With his masterly balance 
of treatment he has been able to present 
the problems in their proper perspective. 
His exposition of various subjects such 
as the growth and nature of entrepreneur- 
ship, emergence and commitment of the 


` industrial labor force, development and 


character of trade unions, managerial re- 
sponse, labor-management relations, and 
the role of government, is exhaustive and 
the interrelationship of these factors has 
been well brought out. However, one is 
left with a feeling that if a little more 
detail about the standard and level of 
living were given perhaps it would have 
been much easier for readers to. appreciate 
the magnitude and importance of the pres- 
ent task before India. 

The book is well produced, but high 
price may prevent its securing a wide cir- 
culation in countries like India. Perhaps 
the answer can be a cheaper edition. 

A. M. Lorenzo 

Director, Labour Bureau 

Ministry of Labour and Employment 

Government of India 


GENE D. OVERSTREET and MARSHALL 
WINDMILLER. Communism in India. 
Pp. xiv, 603. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. 
$10.00. 


' The objectives of this study are two- 
fold: to examine in detail the Communist 
movement in India, historically and ana- 
lytically; and to throw light on the com- 
plex arena of Indian and world Commu- 
nist politics. The authors have worked 
on the book for several years, have made 
copious use of published Communist litera- 
ture, and have relied—for the early period 
of communism in India—almost exclu- 
sively upon two. Government of India 
(British) reports on communism in India. 
They have scarcely delved into the pri- 
mary sources on the basis of which these 
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reports were drafted. Another little-known 
kook which has given them ‘detailed in- 
formation not found elsewhere” is Saum- 
yendranath Tagore’s Historical Develop- 
ment of the Communist Movement in 
India. According to their own admission, 
this book has a “strong bias against M. N. 
Roy together with factual errors.” Given 
the fact that the history of the Commu- 
nist party of India for its first ten years 
virtually coincides with the ideas and ac- 
tivities of M. N. Roy, together with the 
apparent bias against him and factual 
errors in Tagore’s book, the question arises 
how the authors of Communism in India 
have ascertained the authenticity of the 
“detailed information not found elsewhere,” 
an which their book is so largely based. 
This is only one, though the major, in- 
stance where Communism in India displays 
little knowledge and appreciation of the 
pioneers of the Communist movement in 
the -first quarter of this century, in India 
or elsewhere, when some of the most bril- 
liant young people of the generation were 


powerfully attracted by the ideas and’ 


ideals of communism, though later they 
either fell by the roadside or discovered 
that their humane aspirations could find 
better fulfillment elsewhere. 
book, nothing seems to have motivated 
those early Communists but ambition for 
self-aggrandizement, scramble for power, 
jealousy, and rivalry. Insincerity is im- 
puted to people who had their gaze fixed 
on the stars. This approach prevents con- 
scientious chronicling as well as intelligent 
appraisal and interpretation. 

If the authors’ main nonofficial source is 
of admittedly doubtful authenticity, the 
official sources are no less politically biased, 
and at least in the first decade of Com- 
munism in India, politically ill-informed. 
Later, the British authorities in India 
actually played out the Communists 
-against the rising nationalist movement. 
Thus, the authors have failed to analyze 
the covert intentions of the British Govern- 
ment in India when they allowed an almost 
unrestricted supply of Communist litera- 
ture to the political prisoners in the late 
-1920’s and in the 1930’s, attributing this 
to a strengthening af communism in India 


at the time of its lowest ebb in its ultra-. 


Reading this 
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leftist and sectarianist period. The inten- 
tion on the part of the government was 
merely to exploit Communist criticism: of 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

` After their diligent study of the Commu- 
nist movement in India, the authors have 
concluded that “The CPI is neither mono- 
lithic nor unchanging, and it is sure to 
be shaped by future events in-India and 
elsewhere. Up to now, its nature has been 
more Communist than, Indian” (pp. 538- 
39).. They have~also discovered that “in- 
stances could be cited from virtually every 
phase of CPI history to demonstrate offi- . 
cial deviation in defiance of international 
communist policy” (p. 531). Such sweep- 
ing generalizations have been passed with- 
out any substantiation. The instances 
quoted are those when the CPI did not 
know what the official international Com- 
munist policy was, as during World War 
II or after the 20th Soviet Congress. As 
soon as the Indian Communists came to 
know what the official policy was, they 
readily went through the requisite brain- 
wash and promptly toed the official line. 
To be taken in by this so-called “‘flexi- 
bility” and “adaptability” of the CPI, with 


. which the latter is trying to make itself 


more respectable and more acepta®le, be- 
trays a misunderstanding of the insidious 
and opportunist nature of Communist 
movements everywhere in the mid-twen- 
tieth century. 

‘There are many slips and mistakes which, 
though each in itself may be of a minor 
nature, should not have occurred after the 
years of diligent labor which have obvi- 
ously been invested in this compilation, 
and reduce the value of the book even as 
a work of reference. However, as such 
it has its uses, though the students of° 


‘communism in India should be aware of 


the doubtful authenticity of some of the 
major sources and the authors’ lack of 
insight into the early Communist move- 
ment generally, its ideas and ideals and 
abstruse controversies. This book is a 


typical instance of a certain type of “re- 


search” with en air of scholarship in which 
the significance of historical facts or events 
can be lost in a welter of unintegrated 
detail presented as the writing of history. 
It also shows how fruitless it is to base 
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surmises on secondary sources which can, 
in effect, make it more difficult for future 
historians perusing such works as reference 
material to. sift authentic facts from un- 
authentic ones, and to interpret and inte- 
grate them with a fresh and original 
approach. 

; M. K. HALDAR 
Delhi University 


Asok CHANDA, Indian. Administration. 
Pp. 274. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. Distributed by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $5.75. 
India’s eminent philosopher, Vice-Presi- 

dent S. Radhakrishnan, in his foreword to 

this work praises India’s Comptroller and 

Auditor-General for reviewing “with im- 

pressive lucidity the historical growth of 

Indian administration, its present setup 

and trends, and the direction in which it 

would need to be modified to suit the 
growing needs of .our government and its 
social policies.” No words could be better 
chosen. Shri Asok Chanda, drawing upon 
a lifetime of wide experience in public 
service, and complete familiarity with Brit- 
ish and French administrative practice, has 
written an urbane and balanced commen- 
tary which should be on the desk of every 
senior Indian government official and every 
student of public administration. For the 


Indian official, it may provide a guide to . 


the workings of his central government. 
For the student of public administration, 
it affords perhaps the best brief study of 
the evolution of India’s executive govern- 
ment from its British origins. Relevant 


comparisons with United Kingdom prac- 


tice are made at every point. The first 
few pages of the section on “treasury 
control” (pp. 204-213) give an extremely 
clear description of the organization of the 
British Treasury in 1958. 

True to the traditions of his high office, 
which the new-Indian constitution properly 
made independent of the vicissitudes of 
party politics, the author views the admin- 
istrative scene, especially the proliferation 
of officialdom, with an Olympian detach- 
ment, not sparing words of warning and 
. admonitions for reform. He has perceived 
the future dangers to the sanctity of the 
Constitution by the ease with which it can 
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be amended in‘minor matters and suggests 
that “the fundamentals of the Constitution 
should be isolated from the non-funda- 
mentals” (p. 54). He therefore recom- 
mends the immediate adoption of an “om- 
nibus” amendment, making those parts of 
the Constitution which are mere ‘“adminis- 
trative arrangements” subject to change 
by simple majority vote in Parliament. 
He thus apparently hopes to spare the 
Indian schoolboy of the year 2000 from 
confronting a Constitution 600 pages or 
more in length. He is deeply troubled by 
politicians who allow themselves to be 
needled into campaigning against civil serv- 
ants on insufficient and uninvestigated evi- 
dence. He goes so far as to say: “Unless 
a convention’ grows that representations 


. pursued otherwise than through official 


channels will be completely disregarded, 
if not taken adverse notice of, it will be 
impossible to improve the tone of admin- 
istration” (p. 136). He would rectify at 
once that curious defect of the administra- 
tive system—largely the accidental result 
of the lapse of functions previously per- 
formed by the Secretary of State for India 
in London—the absence of an individual 
head of the all-India services. This au- 
thority is now diffused among officials in 
the Home Ministry. He obviously views 
with alarm the confusing increase and 
merging of ministries and departments 
which so bafe foreign students of the 
Indian Cabinet. 

Perhaps most interesting to foreigners 
is his discussion of those quasi-public cor- 
porations which are becoming, in their 
various guises, so characteristic an aspect 
of the welfare state. Here his prescription 
is quite forthright. Government should 
decide what enterprises are wholly of pub- 
lic interest, and what are not. Those that 
are, such as ordnance factories, railway 


locomotive shops, and the like, should not 


be run as companies at all, but directly 


administered by the appropriate govern- 


ment department. In those that are not, 
government should exercise only the rights 
of a shareholder. “In this reorientation, 
the operation of the Crown Corporations 
in Canada affords an acceptable model” 
(p. 264). All in all, this is a most informa- 
tive and perceptive book. To American 
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really concrete proposals for the realization 
readers, it will be a matter of regret that 
the author is not as well versed in Ameri- 
can as in British and French constitutional 
practice. He has missed the point that 
the President of the United States, as well 
as the President of India, can be im- 
peached and removed during his term of 
office (p. 45). 
HOLDEN FURBER 
Professor of History 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fayez A. SAYEGH. Arab Unity: Hope and 
Fulfillment. Pp. xvii, 272. New York: 
Devin-Adair Company, 1958. $4.00. 


A good book on the Arab world is 
timely enough, and one written by Dr. 
Fayez A. Sayegh is all the more welcome, 
particularly since it comes from a man 
with a wide and varied experience with 
Arab political affairs over so many years. 
Arab Unity: Hope and Fulfillment is an 
intelligent and objective commentary -on 
the nature, evolution, and prospects of 
Arab nationalism and Arab unity. This 
book, which consists of fourteen chapters 
and seven Appendices, has been divided 
by the author into three parts. The first 
sketches, briefly and succinctly, the main 
features of Arab nationhood from the 
seventh to the nineteenth centuries. The 
second treats analytically the origins and 
evolution of the idea of union among the 
Arabs in the twentieth century. Pan- 
Arabism, within the framework of the 
“Fertile Crescent,’ is dissected, and is 
treated as “an application of the general 
principles of nationalism to the Arab situa- 
tion,” against the somber reality. of the 
fragmentation of the Arab nation into 
“multiple political units.” By the end of 
the 1930’s “the doctrine of an Arab nation- 
in-being”’ is accepted, its main determining 
factors being language, culture, and his- 
tory. Hence, the author’s argument that 
the idea of Arab unity “pointed to a past 
unity—seeking at first to protect it, and, 
when it was changed by forces beyond 
Arab control, to restore it” (pp. 61 ff.). 
The place of Islam in Arabism—‘ambigu- 
ous,” according to Dr.- Sayegh—is treated 
calmly but inadequately, it is submitted 
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(pp. 89ff.). The evident lack. of any 
of Arab unity before the establishment of 
the Arab League in March 1945 is stressed, 
though, of course, the. two cognate projects 
of Nuri as-Sa’id and King Abdullah, the 
“Fertile Crescent” and the “Greater Syria” 
schemes, are noted. 

In the third part of the book, the author 
treats the Idea of Arab Unity in Action, 
where, with candor and optimism, he ana- 


- lyzes the idea of Arab unity in the realm 


of reality, particularly after the emergence 
of the Arab League. To him, the League 
has not been a complete failure. The role 
and experiences of the League as a first 
step towards a closer and more integrated 
Arab union are sketched, and the efforts 
to evolve the League from within, from 
1951 to 1954. are mentioned. The failure 
of the Treaty of Joint Defence and Eco- 
nomic Co-operation provides the stimulus 
“for attaining unity independently of the 
League”; hence the “new period in the his- 
tory of the Arab national movement.” The 
foundation of the United Arab Republic— 
union of Syria and Egypt—is, to the 
author, “the first real challenge to the 
political framework of the Arab World 
which emerged from the wreckage wrought 
by the cataclysmic events of the First 
World War” and “a step towards the uni- 
fication of all Arab states and the erection 
of total Arak unity” (pp. 187-188, 205). 
The North African sector of the Arab 
world—Tunis:a, Algeria and Morocco—is 
treated in this connection, though mainly 
within the framework of the possible estab- 
lishment of a federation of the Arab 
Maghrib, Tke over-all present and future 
political relationship of these countries to 
the Arab Mashriq is, however, for the main 
part overlooked. 

The seven Appendices appearing in the 
book and containing the most recent offi- 
cial documents of Arab unifications, are a 
valuable addition to the book, though the 
translations re not completely accurate. 
The addition of the text of the Pact of 
the Arab League would have been useful. 
A Bibliograpky would also have helped the 
interested reader. For the rest, the book 
remains one of the best written on Arab. 
nationalism. The reviewer, indeed, holds 
that it should be compulsory reading for 
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all students of Arab affairs; above all, for 
political scientists, statesmen, and Foreign 
Office officials interested in the welfare of 
.the Near and Middle East. z 
MUHAMMAD KHALIL 
Assistant Professor of Political 
Science and Law 
American Uniyersity of Beirut 


CAROL A. FISHER and FRED Krinsky. 
Middle East in Crisis: A Historical and 
Documentary Review. Pp. xii, 213. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1959. $5.00. 


This volume, which had its inception in 
teaching experience at Syracuse University, 
was designed for both the general- student 
and the lay reader and dedicated to the 
citizen who desires to inform himself and 
make his views felt in the shaping of 
United States policy in the Middle East. 
It consists of sixty-nine pages of intro- 
ductory essay, forty-eight “key” docu- 
ments, and a bare two pages of Bibliog- 
raphy. In the opinion of this reviewer, it 
is a very disappointing performance. 


The introductory essay is much too 


sketchy to lay a sound basis for discussion 
of fundamental problems in the vast 
Middle Eastern region—land and peoples, 
nationalism, natural resources, Soviet pol- 
icy, the Palestine question, the Suez issue, 
and the shaping of United States policy. 
Leaving aside matters of interpretation, 
there are elementary errors of fact, such 


as the twice-assigned date of July 28, 1958. 


for the Iraqi revolt of July 14. The chap- 
ter on the Palestine question is hardly a 
model of historical objectivity, and it may 
certainly be questioned whether any na- 
tionalism, at least in a modern sense of 
the term, dates from as early as 70 A.D. 

The documentary collection is represen- 
tative, although the conclusions of the 
King-Crane Commission (1919) might well 
have been included. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the authors chose to give the 
reader not the actual text of the readily 
available Feisal-Weizmann Agreement of 
January 3, 1919, but Dr. Weizmann’s view 
of it, expressed on June 10, 1936. Again, 
why are the Tentative Recommendations 
of the Intelligence Section (January 21, 
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1919) to President: Wilson cited as his 
recommendations? 

In such a brief volume, designed as a 
guide for study and discussion, one might 
have expected a somewhat more ample 
and representative Bibliography. Yet one 
looks in vain for a citation of many basic 
and convenient works, among them Borck- 
elman’s History of the Islamic Peoples, 
George Kirk’s Short History of the Middle 
East, J. C. Hurewitz’s The Struggle for 
Palestine, Don Peretz’s Israel and the Pal- 
estine Arabs, or even George Antonius’ 
classic work on Tke Arab Awakening. 
Since the volume is concerned with docu- 
mentary sources, surely there could have 
been reference to such convenient sources 
as J. C. Hurewita’s two volumes on Diplo- 
macy in the Near and Middle East and the 
three recent docurhentary volumes pub- 
lished by the Department of State on 
The Suez Problem; The United States in 
the Middle East; and American Foreign 
Policy: Basic Documents (1950-1955). 


Harry N. Howarp 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Ricuarp Hitt. Egypt in the Sudan, 1820- 
1881. (Middle Eastern Monographs, 
II.) Pp. xi, 188. New York: Oxford 
University under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1959. $4.00. 


This is the second volume in a series 
of Middle Eastern Monographs which the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
plans to publish from time to time in 
order “to illuminate the background of the 
modern society of the Middle East—its 
ideas and beliefs, its economic activities, 
its social and political institutions.” The 
years 1820-1881 mark the first part of 
the period of the occupation of the Eastern 
Sudan by Egypt, under Muhammad Ali: 
that able and capable administrator gener- 
ally known as an Albanian, but described 
by this author as an Anatolian Turk. 

. Muhammad Ali was the Ottoman Sul- 
tan’s Viceroy for Egypt. An aggressive 
personality prone to violence, he assumed 
more and more power until he was vir- 
tually an independent ruler. He embarked 
upon the conquest of the Sudan, which may 
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be regarded as the final instance of colo- 
nialism on the part of the Ottoman Sultans. 
The Viceroy had significant reasons for 
his independent subjugation of the Sudan, 
of which the first and foremost was to 
carry out slave raids in negro Africa to 
prevent the exhaustion of the supply of 
this human material necessary for his great 
projects. Muhammad Ali felt that the 
conquest of the area in its then tribal dis- 
organization would be less .difficult than 
later. Reports concerning much gold also 
lured him on, to which was added the 
attraction of control over the Red Sea 
with profitable domination of its commerce 
in trade, as well as the pilgrim traffic to 
the Holy Places of Islam. To these ends 
Sinnar and Kordofan were conquered, and 
the Sudanese, smarting under the new 
Egyptian rule, rose in hopeless revolt and 
were slaughtered to the number of over 
50,000. In the early chapters of this book 
there are fascinating and discerning com- 
ments concerning the policies and character 
of the Viceroy. 

The Great Viceroy is portrayed as a 
superior administrator, with an uncanny 
understanding in his relations with his chief 
subordinates. Nevertheless the distance 
between Cairo and Khartoum was so great, 
and the difficulties of communication so 
baffling, that the administrative ability of 
Muhammad Ali was not sufficient to pre- 
vent ruthlessness under the primitive con- 
ditions in the backward Sudan, brutalized 
as it was by the cruel effects of the mili- 
tary inroads to enslave large numbers of 
= negroes. Conditions of morality were ex- 
ceedingly low and corruption so general 
that the depressing effects were deepened. 
The energy of the Viceroy in Cairo was 
often not sufficient to control the activities 
of the Governors-General in Khartoum, In 
a characteristically keen observation, the 
author states: that upon the death of the 
Viceroy in 1849, the immediate effect on 
the spirit of the government in the Sudan 
“was as though a gigantic dynamo had run 
down leaving a silence broken only by the 
thin, metallic voices of the mechanics.” 

The successors of Muhammad Ali were 
men of lesser stature. Successive policies 
of centralization and decentralization of 
the Sudanese Government resulted in con- 
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fusion. Influences toward disunion were 
many; aS nomads against valley settlers, 
Muslims against pagans, Arabs’ against 
negroes, and Western sentiment against 
slavery intsrests. Under the Governor- 
Generalships of the Englishmen, Sir Samuel 
Baker Pasha and later Sir Charles Gordon 
Pasha, conditions in the Sudan improved 
greatly, but they slipped’ back after their 
departure. Both Baker and Gordon had 
instructions to suppress the slave trade, 
and Calvinist Gordon was a forthright 
crusader in this, to the neglect of general 
administration, and had a lack of under- 
standing of the Muslim’s attitude toward 
slaves and free men. The author’s ap- 
praisal of Gordon’s work is. of absorbing 
interest, ~. 4 

Much of the significance of this volume 
is appreciated only if one realizes the great 
distance that has been traveled by the 
Sudanese in government, economic, social, 
and moral conditions, between their cruel 
and primitive lot of somewhat over a cen- 
tury ago, and their new Republic with 
sovereign szatus and progressive orienta- 
tion. 
EDGAR J. FISHER 
Consultant 
American Friends of the Middle East 


FREDERICK HARBISON and IBRAHIM ABDEL- 
KADER IBRAHIM. Human Resources for 
Egyptian Enterprise. (A Project of the 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University.) Pp. x, 230. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. 
$5.50. 


Two basic human factors of Egyptian 
enterprise form the major subjects of this 
stimulating little book: the development 
of manpower and labor protest. Within 
the first areg the authors examine the prob- 
lems of entrepreneurship and management, 
the recruitment and commitment of labor 
resources, and the institutions for their 
employment. The second part of the study 
deals with the Egyptian labor unions, their 
regulation by the government, and collec- 
tive relations. The study was undertaken 


“on location” under a Ford Foundation - 


grant. - 
In dealing with human resources, Egypt 
exhibits a textbook illustration of economi- 
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cally underdeveloped countries. The types 
of industrial management range from the 
primitive to the efficient and even sophis- 
ticated. The polarization of human re- 
sources and their uses, remuneration, and 
the resulting stratification are extreme. 
Unskilled work is expendable, while top 
management forms part of the power elite. 
In Egypt large-scale unemployment is 
chronic; hence the recklessness in dispos- 
ing with workers. When at work, about 
one-fifth of the industrial workers earn 
less than $2.80 a week. Top executives, 
‘on the other hand, are reputed to earn 
top salaries. 

Arrogant affluence and unabashed pauper- 
ism keep uneasy company. The cities are 


filled with flashy private cars, superservice ` 


stations, and stores with luxury goods. 
The rank and file of the workers are 
afflicted with disease, ignorance, and pov- 
erty. Because human life is so cheap, 
safety devices in most factories are absent 
and laborers work in hot rolling mills with- 
out shoes. Employers impose sanctions on 
their workers for breaking plant rules. 
Social insurance is nonexistent as yet, al- 
though there is a measure of privately 
financed planning for disability, life insur- 
ance, and old-age pensions in industries. 
Strikes and union political activities are 
“prohibited. Farm workers have acquired 
the right to organize within limits. ` 
only now that a law requires that workers 
should be paid in legal currency, on work- 
days, at their places of employment, and 
at periodic intervals. 

What could Egypt do to make netics 
use of her human resources? The authors 
indicate that the first and most important 
need is the increase of agricultural pro- 
duction through better use of the available 
acreage and the reclamation of desert land. 
This requires heavy investment and some- 
thing like a High Dam. Next they -see 
the need of expanded industrial production. 
The Egyptian Minister of Industry plans 
to double production within five years. 
Then, there is need for more careful pros- 
pecting of the country’s subsoil resources, 
particularly oil. Schools, hospitals, high- 
ways, and communication systems will have 
to be improved. As industrialization pro- 
gresses, organized industry and labor, the 
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authors hold, may acquire a larger measure 
of influence in the affairs of the state. 
Emit LENGYEL 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


GreorcE L. Harris in collaboration with 
others. Jrag: Its People, Its Society, Its 
Culture. (Survey of World Cultures.) 
Pp. 350. New Haven, Conn.: HRAF 
Press, 1958. $7.00. 


FAHIM J. QuBain. The Reconstruction of 
Iraq: 1950-1957. Pp. xxi, 277. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger under the 
auspices of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
1959. $6.00. 


Here are two books which will be wanted 
in the libraries of students of the Middle 
East and Iraq in particular. Qubain’s little 
book will also appeal to persons concerned 
with social change in the less developed 
areas of the world no matter from what 
specific point of interest such persons may 
approach the subject. This reviewer is 
not certain who might constitute a wider 
audience for the encyclopedic effort of 
Harris and his collaborators. In this case 
the reader is confronted with another— 
sometimes it seems a duplicate—in the 
Human Relations Area Files surveys of 
world cultures. This book is exactly what 
it tries to be: a wide-ranging survey of a 
nation-state hung onto an outline pre- 
designed to carry any and all cultures as 
soon as surveys are completed. As far 
as the Arab-Islamic-Middle Eastern culture 
pattern is concerned, the authors of this 
survey of Iraq seldom go beyond, but do 
confirm, most of the observations previ- 
ously presented in an almost identical vol- 
ume on the Kingdom of Jordan by Raphael 
Patai. As with the Jordan study.we meet 
again the comparative adjustment trichot- 
omy of nomad, villager, and urbanite in 
a-full range of institutional situations but 
once again we meet them as non-empirical 


‘generalizations and are given practically 


no documentation by which to verify the 
pictures presented. There are constant in- 
ferences drawn about how certain Iraqis 
feel about this or that, and even a chapter 

“national attitudes,” but not one social- 
psychological or anthropological attitude 
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study is cited. The book is without a foot- 
note although there are important, if often 
dubious or ambiguous, generalizations and 
conclusions drawn or nearly every page. 
A list of 164 “recommended readings” in- 
cludes many of the important titles on the 
subject and area but little that is not 
familiar even to the casual student of the 
Middle East. 

As for audience appeal, I would think 
the layman or tourist would find this vol- 
ume tiresome and redundant due to its 
textbook style of organization. The serious 
student of the Middle East who keeps up 
with current events through the better 
journalism will find nothing new or chal- 
lenging. Semiprofessional students—for in- 
stance college undergradutes, missionaries, 
foreign service workers, and businessmen 
about to be stationed in Iraq—will prob- 
ably find this a useful introduction to Iraqi 
society and environment. Yet even some 
of these will want more supporting evi- 
dence for matters of opinion than is pro- 
vided. All in all, to the extent verification 
is possible, or can be assumed on the basis 
of the reputation of the HRAF, the major 


merit of this book lies in its usefulness as - 


a casebook applicable to at least two theo- 
retical disciplines—socio-economic and po- 
litical development, and Middle Eastern 
social anthropology. 

Qubain’s task perhaps was an easier one 
than that of the HRAF data analyzers. 
With clarity and a purposefully straight- 
forward organization, Qubain tells the story 
_of planned development in Iraq. Moving 
from a concise presentation of relevant 
characteristics of Iraqi human and physical 
resources, the author describes social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions for the pe- 
riod 1920 to 1950. Next there follows a 
review of the founding of the Iraqi Devel- 
opment Board with interesting commentary 
on the changes which it has undergone in 
structure and in terms of the plans it has 
produced and implemented. 

Having introduced his subject, Qubain 
moves directly into an intelligent descrip- 
tion and discussion of the agricultural sec- 
tor-—four chapters—the oil and other basic 
industries, education, public health, and 
social welfare. Qubain is parsimonious in 
drawing conclusions from this study, an 
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attitude which is consistent with his general 
disinclination to go beyond his data. Yet 
he perceives and delivers an important 
message in his warning on the need for 
integration and balance as between long 
and short term interests, the human and 
physical needs, and “grass root” and cen- 
tralized iniziative and authority. Qubain’s 
crystal ball was quite clear as to what 
might—and did—happen should the plan- 
ners not implement such reforms in time. 
LINCOLN ARMSTRONG 
Visiting Associate Professor of 
Sociolcgy and Near East Studies 
~ Princetor: University 


GEORGE L. Harris in collaboration with 
others. Jordan: Its People, Its Society, 
Its Culture. (Survey of World Cul- 
tures.) _ Pp. 246. New Haven Conn.: 
HRAF Fress, 1958. No price. 


This book on Jordan is very comprehen- 
sive. Jordan as a state has little or no 
“history.” In the Second Millenium B.C., 
it was the territory of wandering nomads 
with a few village communities, incorpo- 
rated into Israel under David, soon lost 
but reconquered by Ahab in 900 B.C. 
Under Mesha of Moab, it revolted and had 
a brief moment of independence, then dis- 
appeared under Assyrian rule, never to 
emerge as a unit until British political 
manipulations found it convenient to cre- 
ate a separate political entity in 1923. The 
effort to create an independent sovereign 
state in an area of such poverty and inter- 
nal social diversity is well discussed in 
this book, tkut it raises far more questions 
about the future than it answers. Yet for 


anyone seeking factual and accurate infor- 


mation or the religion, social structure, 
economics, political dynamics, and interna- 
tional relations of Jordan, this book is the 
answer. Unfortunately it went to press 
just before July 1958, when another crisis 
of major magnitude took place and King 
Hussein appealed to the British to send in 
troops to seve his crown. As a compen- 
dium of knawledge about Jordan, the book 
is excellent. 

The book has an added advantage. In 
the chapters on religion, tribes, social cus- 
toms, and many other phases of life, Jordan 
is but a small part of a larger Arab world 
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and these. descriptions are valid for much 
of the great belt of land that lies within 
the desert side of the Fertile Crescent. 
The United States is assisting Jordan 
with a $50,000,000 aid program in 1959. 
If Americans wish to understand why the 
program is so large for so small a state 
or how the aid will affect the area, this 
book gives a very good picture of the prob- 


lem-involved. It is short but adequate’ 


and accurate, 


Epwin M. WRIGHT 
Falls Church, Virginia 


AARON WILDAVskY and DAGMAR CARBOCH. 
Studies in Australian Politics: The 1926 
Referendum; The Fall of the. Bruce- 
Page Government. Pp. xxvi, 292. Mel- 
bourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1958. 40/-. 


Until just the other day detailed studies 
of particular episodes in Australian politics 
were practically unknown. In view of the 
fact that Australia has long been a highly 
political society, this was odd, just as it 
was odd that there were also few political 
biographies and fewer good autobiographies. 
Australians constantly “talked politics” but 
they rarely wrote down accounts of politi- 
cal behavior. The situation is now rapidly 
changing and Studies in Australian Politics 
is indicative of the nature of the literature 
beginning to cumulate under the direction 
of Henry Mayer of the University of 
Sydney. Mr. Mayer’s introduction is a 
cogent statement of the questions at issue 
as he sees them. ' 

Aaron Wildavsky’s study deals with a 
referendum on constitutional changes, Dag- 
mar Carboch’s with the fall three years 
later of the government that initiated the 
referendum and persisted in trying to deal 
with the question at issue. Wildavsky is 
an American now teaching at Oberlin, Car- 
boch is an Australian of Czech origin now 
studying in England. Since both the refer- 
endum and the election have traditionally 
been interpreted as giving popular verdicts 
—voting compulsory in both cases—on the 
labor arbitration system and its organiza- 
tion, the authors are both much concerned 
to illustrate the ambiguities which are con- 
cealed in such simplistic interpretations of 
complex political events. Not only do they 
show how the verdicts indicated by the 
voting figures are not “clear” but they 
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examine in detail the complex conflicts of 
ideas and feelings which destroyed the 
clarity. And they deplore the fact that 
they cannot pursue the confusion into its 
ultimate resting place: the mind of each 
individual voter. 

Thus Wildavsky and Carboch not only 
provide valuable detailed studies of famous 
political episodes, but they—-Carboch more 
especially——raise a problem in the philoso- 
phy of politics: do politicians state ‘and 
stand upon precisely perceived and phrased 
issues and do voters render verdicts on the 
exactly stated issues, or do they really 
talk and vote upon questions located be- 
hind, beside, or not even contingently re- 
lated to the allegedly central question? 
In short, is there any sense any longer in 
treating politics as “rational” behavior, or 
is it not rather a happy hunting ground for 
students of human irrationality? 

Beyond a doubt there is “something” in 
the irrationality stance, but the stubborn 
facts remain that Bruce’s referendum pro- 
posals were lost and his government did 
fall. These are negotiable historical reali- 
ties. But Mr. Wildavsky and Miss Car- 
boch show us it is puzzlingly unclear 
exactly why these things should be. Even 
Mr. Bruce’s liking for spots once again 
becomes a foible of high symbolic signifi- 
cance; and another John Brown matches 


portentously into history. What Pd like 


to see is Bruce’s—he is now Lord Bruce 
of Melbourne—commentary on all this. 
l C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
Katonah, New York 
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ÅBERNETHY, Grorce L. (Ed.). The Idea of 
Equality: An Anthology. Pp. 351. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1959. $6.00. 

ARISTIDE, ACHILLE. Problemes Haitiens: Es- 
sais sur la culture Vurbanisme et Pagricul- 
ture. Pp. 123. Port-au-Prince: Government 
of Haiti, 1958. No price. 

Beer, Joun Josera. The Emergence of the 
German Dye Industry. (Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. 44.) Pp. vii, 168. 
Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 1959. 
No price. 
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